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JAMES SHIRLEY. 


Ir ever the time-honoured French fashion of republishing the select 
works of an author in place of a complete edition might reasonably 
find favour in the eyes of an English student, it certainly might in 
the case of Shirley. A considerable section or division of the six 
goodly volumes which contain the first collection ever made of his 
multitudinous works is taken up by such vapid and colourless 
sketches, such mere shadows or phantoms of invertebrate and blood- 
less fancy, as leave no trace behind on the memory but a sense of 
tedious vanity and unprofitable promptitude of apparently copious 
but actually sterile invention. Very possibly he never wrote any- 
thing quite so bad, so insolently faulty, and so impudently prepos- 
terous, as the very worst improvisations of his master Fletcher ; but 
even such otherwise unqualified rubbish as The Sea Voyage or The 
Nice Valour has the one qualifying merit, the one extenuating cir- 
cumstance, of being readable—not without irritation, indignation, 
and astonishment, but at all events without stupefying fatigue and 
insuperable somnolence. Too many of Shirley’s plays may be read 
or skimmed without exciting any more active or stimulating emo- 
tions than these. Royal Masters, Duke’s Mistresses, Constant Maids, 
Young Admirals, Balls, Coronations, and Humorous Courtiers pass 
before the reader’s half-closed eyes in a long thin stream of indis- 
tinguishable figures and immemorable events. They never, as far as 
he can observe or can remember, sink below a certain modest level of 
passable craftsmanship and humble merit; but they never rise into 
palpable distinction or cohere into substantial form. The worst that 
can be said of them is not that they are wanting in merits or abounding 
in faults, but that they do not exist ; they have absolutely no principle 
of life, no reason for being, no germ of vitality whatever. It would 
be something if even they were bad; it would be something if even 
they were dull; but they are not bad, they are nothing; they are 
not dull, they are null. You read them, and feel next day as if you 
had read nothing. The leading articles of last week’s journals have 
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left as much mark on your memory, as much impression on your 
mind. Perhaps you can hardly tell—they may be rather good of 
their kind than bad; but their kind has no right to propagate, no 
reason to produce. Once or twice the writer may remind you of 
Jonson—with all the sap squeezed out of him, or of Fletcher—with 
all his grace evaporated; but as a rule they are simply wearisome 
and conventional, anemic and invertebrate. Even those who loathe 
the Puritans with a loathing equal to that of Butler may admit, as 
one at least of their number is ready to do, that if the advent of 
those brainless and brutish devil-worshippers had cut off nothing 
better worth keeping than the average of Shirley’s supply for the 
London stage, literature and art and poetry would have had no very 
heavy charge to bring against their deadliest and most desperate 
enemies. 

On the other hand, it would be unjust to undervalue the merit of 
the work which seventy years since found its first articulate admirer 
in Campbell, and has lately found a no less cordial than capable 
advocate in Mr. Gosse. Nor will any one deny the claim of Shirley 
to the neutral credit of such negative commendation as may be due 
to a writer alike incapable of the faults and of the excellences 
which distinguish or disfigure the work of greater men. In Defoe’s 
phrase, “he can’t commit their crimes ;” it would task a stronger 
genius than his to do so. But then the question with regard toa 
poet’s claims is not a question of abstinence, but of achievement ; he 
must be judged by consideration of what he has accomplished, not 
of what he has avoided. Virtue which depends on incompetence 
to sin can hardly be commended for withstanding temptation. 
“J’admire Scipion, soit,” says Victor Hugo; “j’admire moins 
Origéne.” 

Abstinence, however, is not Shirley’s only virtue; if it were, he 
would now be sleeping with Tate and Home, Cumberland and Jeph- 
son, Talfourd and Sheridan Knowles. There are very remarkable 
and admirable exceptions to the general mediocrity of his level, con- 
ventional, unambitious, and languid work. The terrible sarcasm 
which lashed him into oblivion for a century and a half may possibly, 
if not justifiably, have been provoked by the revival of his first 
play, a year after the author’s death: a resurrection which may not 
unnaturally have been regarded by Dryden—it must assuredly be 
regarded by modern students—as an example of the survival of the 
unfittest. That Love Tricks, or the School of Complement (in modern 
English, of accomplishments) should have been reissued on the 
stage forty-two years after its first appearance is so unaccountable a 
fact, that it may be allowed to account for the contempt with which 
the Laureate of the Restoration referred to the memory of Shirley 
fifteen years later. This first attempt of its author is a feebly pre- 
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posterous and impotently imitative abortion, and the product of 
secondhand humour and secondrate sentiment: but though always 
absurd it is not always dull ; there are one or two redeeming touches 
which indicate or suggest a latent or dormant capacity for better 
things. There is a pleasant anticipation of modern progress on the 
social lines of French democracy in the first scene, when an amorous 
elder on the eve of marriage reflects and resolves thus manfully : 
“T will get but one child, and that shall be a boy, lest having too 
many children I undo my heir, and my goods be divided.”” That a 
royalist playwright of retrogressive and reactionary England should 
thus early have foreseen and forecast the future of ‘the great 
nation,” under the practical and exemplary influence of the most 
advanced and enlightened children of its unspeakably sublime revo- 
lution, may perhaps be no less edifying than amusing to readers not 
inoculated with incurable Gallomania, 

The absurd fancy of representing an old man under the delusion 
that his youth had been restored to him can only be excelled in pre- 
posterous and irritating inanity of impotent invention by the ineffable 
notion of introducing a young libertine, in the heyday of impudent 
vigour and rampant recklessness, whom a virtuous young woman, 
assisted by acquaintances of such virtue as will ignore blows and 
kicks administered by the subject of the experiment, succeeds in 
persuading that he is dead. How such impudent and insufferable 
nonsense can ever have crawled on to the stage or crept into print it 
is difficult to understand. The Witty Fair One is wofully witless 
stuff—inane, incoherent, incomposite, impossible, and dull. <A 
pretty piece of smooth and smirking verse, which might have passed 
unobserved among far nobler passages in almost any play of 
Dekker’s or Middleton’s or Marston’s, attracted the attention of a 
critic who did not think overmuch of Shakespeare to a somewhat 
vapid and flaccid play of Shirley’s: I doubt if the reader whom this 
quotation may induce or impel to peruse Zhe Brothers will bless the 
memory of the critic who suggested such an enterprise. ‘They did 
not think,” says one of the actors in the last scene, “to find this 
pale society of ghosts ;” which shows that he had not had time to 
keep company with his fellow phantoms, the other and latter ghosts 
of their romantic or sentimental invention. A paler or more 
featureless “ society ” it would be difficult to find. 

But when Shirley was not astray on the track of his adored 
Fletcher, limping and wheezing and hobbling behind that splendid 
if ‘not always reliable racer, he could run better than might have 
been expected by a spectator of his performances in a field reserved 
for steeds of finer blood and higher mettle. I can by no means 
agree with Mr. Dyce that the happiest efforts of his genius will per- 
haps be found in the tragic portions of these variegated dramas, his 
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romantic or tragicomic studies in the school of Fletcher rather than 
Beaumont. Such a tragedy as The Traitor, such a comedy as The 
Example, may defy comparison with the best of these hybrid and 
imitative creatures of overworked invention and fatigued or enfeebled 
fancy. Even The Maid’s Revenge, for which his very editors have 
hardly a good word, is a failure which makes us feel that it ought 
to have been a success ; crude, rude, coarse, and rough as it is, there 
is more suggestion if not more presentation of natural passion and 
dramatic life in it than in a later play, so much better polished and 
composed, so much more equable and elaborate, as The Cardinal. 
But the fiendish atrocity of Catalina is a flight beyond the gentle 
capacity of Shirley: his pinion flags in the attempt, and his voice 
cracks in the effort to express such murderous and perfidious passions. 
A very fine tragedy might have been made out of the story: but 
when we think what Middleton and Rowley would have given us, 
had they happily chanced to undertake it, we cannot be thankful 
enough that the story of Beatrice and De Fleres fell into the right 
hands, and was treated by artists who could make at once the most 
and the best of it, as they would have made, and Shirley could not 
make, of the story of Antonio and Berinthia. 

In The Brothers, his next play, Shirley now and then touches a 
note of feeling and expression more natural and more graceful, more 
proper and peculiar to his talent. The subject, in stronger hands, 
might have been the groundwork of a very noble play ; in Shirley’s 
it is but faintly attempted and inadequately carried out, with nothing 
like the vigour and vitality of Mr. Norris’s admirable story, Major 
and Minor. One scene, however, is worthy of Fletcher: that master 
of tender fancy and romantic emotion might well have approved and 
enjoyed so charming a study in his school of art as the interview 
between the disinherited lover and the girl who would share his 
fallen fortunes, but finds him unwilling—too loyal and unselfish, or 
too diffident and half-hearted—to prove unkind, and marry her. 
That the woman’s part is finer than the man’s is typical of the 
author’s somewhat feminine if not effeminate genius. He looks on 
vice and virtue, prosperity and adversity, action and passion, in the 
spirit of an amiable woman whose instincts are innocent and domestic, 
but whose literary ambition is apt to tempt her into unseemly affec- 
tation of a man’s unconscious tone, and indecorous imitation of his 
natural manner. He tries now and then to play Tom Jones, but his 
heart is with Sir Charles Grandison. His passion, at its highest and 
keenest, is never anything more than intensified sentiment. Even 
in The Witty Fair One, gross and monstrous in its coarseness and 
absurdity as is the more original and rememberable portion of the 
plot, there are touches of liveliness and ingenuity; such as the 
amusing if rather easy and trivial device of the letter returned by a 
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mistake which brings about one or two fairly effective scenes: but 
even this better part is not vigorously or thoroughly conceived and 
carried out. The best thing in the play, the ingenious device by 
which Violetta discovers her regard and gains herself a lover, is 
borrowed—and certainly not heightened or bettered in the borrow- 
ing—from Marston’s Dulcimel in The Fawn. One excellent touch 
of humour and good sense in this abortive comedy bears evidence to 
the unchanged and unchangeable absurdity of affectation which will 
probably always distinguish a fool whelped in England from a fool 
whelped in any other country. ‘‘ What say you to England ?” asks 
a simple young fellow who has just been desired to name what king- 
dom or province he has most mind to travel in. ‘“ By no means,” 
replies the tutor who has undertaken to imbue him with the prin- 
ciples of culture ; ‘it isnot in fashion with gentlemen to study their 
own nation ; you will discover a dull easiness if you admire not, and 
with admiration prefer not, the weeds of other regions before the 
most pleasant flowers of your own garden.” The most “ cultured ” 
Oxonicule of the present day could have said no better and no 
more. 

The fifth of Shirley’s plays is his first really good one: and The 
Wedding is a tragicomedy which would have done no discredit to 
an older and more famous poet. Fletcher, who had been dead four 
years when it first appeared in print, has left us much worse as well 
as much better work than this. The first and central incident of 
the action may or may not have been borrowed from an earlier play 
that Field had published, a comedy, twenty-seven years before, in 
which the bridal of an innocent girl was broken off by the inter- 
vention of aslanderer and the defamation of her chastity. The 
effect is less striking from a theatrical point of view in Shirley’s 
play than in Field’s; but the incident is at once more credible and 
more explicable. The slanderer in Field’s play is a rather theatrical 
villain—an improbable compound of Pistol and Iachimo: the motive 
which impels the unconscious calumniator in Shirley’s is honest 
and friendly. And in composition and execution this play is so 
far ahead of any previous work from the same hand that the first 
audience or the first reader might well have been inclined to ques- 
tion the authenticity of its ascription to the author of Shirley’s 
previous plays. The farcical underplot is not very refined or very 
subtle, but not less amusing than Massinger’s or Fletcher’s rougher 
work on the same or a similar line: and the construction would be 
almost blameless if the conduct of the disguised girl on whose 
perfidy the whole plot hinges had been more rational and less 
theatrical. The eternal ‘she-page’ who pesters and infests the 
plays of the period is a more positive nuisance in Shirley’s than 
even in Massinger’s. The Viola-Cesario of Shakespeare’s invention, 
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the Bellario-Euphrasia of Beaumont’s or Fletcher's, must regretfully 
be held responsible for numberless idiocies of imitation. In the 
hands of Ford or Dekker this common type of deformed devotion 
becomes too tragic and pathetic to fall under the same reprobation 
as the tricks and shifts of these more conventional playwrights. Poor 
Winnifrede in The Witch of Edmonton is a more touching and life- 
like figure than the jaded invention of such imitative dealers in 
sentiment or sensation could evoke. 

It is amusing to find in the next work of so fervent a royalist as 
Shirley so sharp a stroke of satire aimed at his fellows of the court 
as might have been dealt by a writer of the opposite party at the 
conspirators against the constitution who were soon to succeed in 
plunging their country into civil war and bringing their leader to the 
scaffold. “I shall quickly learn to forget myself,” says “a foolish 
ambitious steward”’ in the tragicomedy of The Grateful Servant, 
“when I am great in office; I will oppress the subject, flatter the 
prince, take bribes on both sides, do right to neither, serve heaven 
as far as my profit will give me leave, and tremble only at the sum- 
mons of a parliament.” Charles I. had been six months on the 
throne when this comedy was licensed. Like the great majority of 
Shirley’s plays, it is “too bad for a blessing, too good for a curse :” 
and the reader will not improbably “wish from his soul it were 
better or worse.’’ There is no lack of pretty flowery writing in it, 
which seems to have taken the fancy of Campbell more than the more 
serious merit of its author’s better plays; but there is not much else. 
Conventional motives and fantastic impulses take the place of noble 
passions and natural emotions ; the curious mixture or alternation of 
shameless and unnatural brutality in the villainous libertine of the 
play with the most refined and rose-coloured devotion in its senti- 
mental heroine is not only significant but typical of the decadence 
from the age of Shakespeare and Webster which found its fittest 
and its fairest representatives in Davenport and Shirley. That the 
inevitable ‘“she-page ” was not yet unacceptable to an over-tolerant 
audience is no Jess evident than inexplicable. The fantastic unreason 
of Spanish chivalry and the fantastic perversity of English senti- 
mentalism have seldom been exemplified in a more ludicrously 
serious manner than by a lover’s offer to cede his mistress to his 
sovereign out of regard for her (‘I love her still, and in that study 
her advancement !”), and by the author’s evident belief that this 
monstrous prostitution of sentimental servility is (in his own words) 
a “miracle of honour, and of love.” It is enough to make one think 
that the court whose fashionable sentiment found its prophet or 
exponent in Shirley—the court of Henrietta Maria—might have been 
the court of Blanche Amory, the immortal young lady who had 
always on hand a whole stock of sham or second-hand emotions. 
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Two years after the appearance of this pretty but uninteresting 
sample of sentimental and ineffectual invention, the one play which 
gives its author a place among the tragic poets of Shakespeare’s age 
and country was licensed for the stage, and found its way into print 
four years afterwards. The gravest error or defect of Shirley’s work 
as a dramatist is usually perceptible in the management of his un- 
derplots ; his hand was neither strong enough to weld nor skilful 
enough to weave them into unity or harmony with the main action ; 
and the concurrent or alternate interests, through lack of coherence 
and fusion, become a source of mere worry and weariness to the dis- 
tracted attention and the jaded memory. But the main plot of The 
Traitor, founded on the assassination or immolation of Alessandro 
de’ Medici by his kinsman Lorenzino (whom Shirley—and for that 
matter, Musset and Dumas—probably did not know to have been a 
brother dramatist), is very neatly and happily interwoven with a 
story which at first sight recalls that of the fatal marriage and 
breach of promise through which the name of Buondelmonti had 
attained a significance so tragical for Florence three hundred and 
twenty-two years earlier. This underplot, however, is more probably 
a device of the author’s or an adaptation from some serviceable 
“novel”? or romance than a distorted reflection of so remote an 
actual tragedy. The unreal unselfishness of unnatural devotion 
and the sentimental vehemence of moral paradox, which mark the 
decline of English tragedy from the level of Shakespeare’s more 
immediate followers, are flagrant in the folly of such a conception 
as this of a lover who insists on resigning his mistress against her 
will to a friend already betrothed or pledged in honour to another 
woman. Chivalry has destroyed itself—plucked out its own eyes, and 
cut its own throat—when it descends to such heartless and sense- 
less depths of sentimental superstition. But it must be allowed that 
this perverse and preposterous improbability is skilfully and deli- 
cately adapted to bring into fuller relief the most beautiful figure 
on all the over-crowded stage of Shirley’s invention. His place 
among our poets would be very much higher than it is if he could 
have left us but one or two others as thoroughly realized and as 
attractively presented as the noble and pathetic conception of 
Amidea. There is something in the part which reminds us of Beau- 
mont’s Aspatia; but even though the forsaken heroine of the elder 
poet has yet more exquisite poetry to utter than any that Shirley 
could produce, her character is less noble and attractive, the manner 
of her death is less natural and far less touching. The lover in 
either case is equally contemptible ; but the heroic part of Sciarrha 
is as superior in truthfulness as it was inferior in popularity to the 
famous but histrionic part of the boastful martialist Melantius. 
The King in The Maid’s Tragedy is certainly not better drawn 
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than his equally licentious but less tyrannous counterpart in The 
Traitor ; and the very effective scene in which Calianax denounces 
Melantius to the King, only to be stormed down and put to silence 
by the denial of his accomplice and the laughing incredulity of the 
victim, is surpassed by the admirable device in which the chief con- 
spirator’s superb and subtle audacity of resource confounds the 
loyalty of Sciarrha and confirms the confidence of Alessandro. A 
more ingenious, natural, and striking situation—admirable in itself, 
and more admirable in its introduction and its assistance to the 
progress or evolution of the plot—it would be difficult to find in any 
play. The swiftness and sharpness of suspicious intuition, the 
promptitude and impudence of intelligent hypocrisy, which distin- 
guish the conduct of Shirley’s ideal conspirator, are far above the 
level of his usual studies or sketches of the same or a similar kind. 
Nor is there, if I mistake not, so much of really beautiful writing, 
of pure and vigorous style, of powerful and pathetic simplicity, in 
any earlier or later work of its author. Of Shakespeare or of 
Marlowe or of Webster we can hardly hope to be reminded while 
reading Shirley : but we are reminded of Fletcher at his best by the 
ery of sympathy with which Amidea receives the assurance that the 
rival who has unwittingly and reluctantly supplanted her is also the 
victim of her lover's infidelity and ingratitude. 
** Alas, poor maid! 
We two keep sorrow alive then.” 

This indeed, if I may venture to say so, seems to me a touch not 
unworthy of Webster himself—the nearest of all our poets to Shake- 
speare in command of spontaneous and concentrated expression for 
tragic and pathetic emotion. 

It is somewhat singular that Shirley’s next play, a severely moral 
if audaciously realistic tragedy of illicit passion, should have found 
favour on the stage of the Restoration, Its tone is certainly so 
unlike that of Zhe Kind Keeper or The Country Wife that its tolera- 
tion by the patrons of Wycherley and of Dryden is hard to explain— 
except perhaps by the sisterly sympathy which may have been 
awakened in the various foundresses of ducal houses for the doings 
and sufferings of so impudent a strumpet as its heroine. The 
advance in experience or intelligence of such characters which dis- 
tinguishes Love’s Cruelty from The Maid’s Revenge must be unmis- 
takable by the most innocent reader; the perfidious and poisonous 
Catalina is a violent and boyish caricature, the lascivious and 
murderous Clariana is a real and unmerciful portrait. The develop- 
ment of her character from mere wayward and capricious curiosity 
of coquettish irritation into lecherous and irreclaimable ferocity of 
jealous egotism is at least as well conceived and executed as any 
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other study from the same hand. Her soft-hearted but high-minded 
husband, her penitent young lover and his profligate old father, are 
more solid and vivid figures than their easy-going creator could 
usually present: and it is singular that Macaulay should so com- 
pletely have overlooked or forgotten the point of the catastrophe as 
to cite this play as an instance in which “the outraged honour of 
families is repaired by a bloody revenge.” No two catastrophes 
could well be more widely dissimilar than this one and that of The 
Fatal Dowry : the only point they have in common is that in each 
case an adulteress dies by a violent death. In the one case, a penitent 
woman is executed by the unrelenting justice of an inflexible 
husband: in the other, an impenitent woman assassinates her 
paramour, and is slaughtered by him in return; a comfortable con- 
summation which surely carries with it no particular reference to 
outraged honour. 

The comedy which bears the pretty title of Changes, or Love in a 
Maze, has some pretty passages and scenes, but it is far too “ high 
fantastical ”’ for any serious interest in the action or the agents to be 
possible: and there is unpleasant evidence in one place that no 
amount of noble or royal patronage could make a gentleman at heart 
of the playwright who was capable of representing as other than the 
vilest of all villains and the meanest of all hounds a wretch who by 
way of excuse for his own rascality would support or encourage a 
suggestion against the character and honour of a lady whom he has 
deserted for a wealthier object of courtship. On the other hand, 
the noble unselfishness of the hopeless lover who is ready to serve 
her at the cost of his own happiness is painted with so fine and warm 
a sympathy as almost to renew our better opinion of the poet. But 
except for the ingenuity of intrigue, which from a theatrical point 
of view is really creditable, and really amusing in the upshot, it is 
too slight a thing to deserve any very serious praise, as it is alto- 
gether too slight a thing to deserve any serious blame. The Bird in 
a Cage is a play of much the same weight: not ill done, if not par- 
ticularly worth doing ; with farcical passages which may be found 
fairly diverting by idle or indulgent readers, and a pretty touch of 
humanity in advance of an age little inclined to such tenderness for 
animals as moves the imprisoned princess to set free her captive 
birds. 

The bright light comedy of Hyde Park is the second really good 
play of its kind on the long list of Shirley’s works. In vigour of 
style and force of interest it is notably inferior to The Wedding : its 
tone is altogether more modern, more remote from tragicomedy, less 
serious and less ambitious; but it belongs unmistakeably to a period 
of transition. It is a quasi-poetic or semi-poetic piece of work, and 
so far belongs or aims at belonging to the same class as The Spanish 
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Curate or The Guardian—not to say, as Twelfth Night or Much Ado 
about Nothing. It aims also at a transient sort of realism, a photo- 
graphic representation of the fancies or the follies of the hour, its 
passing affectations or extravagances of the drawing-room or the 
race-course, which anticipates in some degree the enterprise, if not 
the superb and perfect mastery in that line, of such artists as Con- 
greve and Vanbrugh. The versatility and flexibility of talent 
required and displayed in such an attempt, admitting it to be fairly 
and moderately successful, may reasonably challenge our praise ; but 
Mistress Carol, though bright and pleasant enough, is as far beneath 
the level of Millamant as beneath the level of Viola. Between the 
sunset of Fletcher and the sunrise of Etherege the moonlight of 
Shirley’s more modest and subdued genius serves well enough to dis- 
play him as a successor of the poetic or romantic dramatist whose 
fancy walks hand in hand with humour, and a precursor of the pro- 
saic or realistic playwright whose cynical humour has swallowed up 
sentiment and fancy as a stork might swallow a frog; but this 
moonlit or starlit period of transition is noticeable rather for its 
refraction of the past than its anticipation of the coming day. The 
characters in such comedies as this of Shirley’s seem to be playing at 
reality as shadows might play at being substantial, as ghosts might 
play at being alive, as children do play at being “ grown up;”’ and 
this at least is a charge which can no more be brought against the 
ruffians and strumpets of Wycherley’s or Shadwell’s invention than 
against the noble men or women of Shakespeare’s or of Webster’s. 
The return of the shipwrecked husband to his supposed widow is 
borrowed from Marston’s What You Will; and though Shirley’s 
comedy is far more neatly and reasonably constructed, far more 
satisfactory to an esthetic or intelligent judge of composition, it has 
nothing of such intellectual force or such literary merit as must be 
recognised here and there in the rougher and more vigorous work of 
the elder and greater though ruder and faultier poet. Marston, with 
all his shortcomings, is one of Jonson’s if not of Shakespeare’s 
men-at-arms ; Shirley, with all his merits, is but one of Fletcher's 
body-guard. 

There is some honest fun, though there is no great matter, in the 
little satirical comedy of Zhe Ball: the sham traveller is a more 
original and amusing figure than a copy of Ben Jonson’s rather 
ponderous Puntarvolo could have been; and even after all his pre- 
cursors the braggart and beaten coward contrives to have some 
amusing and original touches of baseness and comicality about him, 
which may make us tolerate the reappearance of an almost worn-out 
and wearisome type of farce. The ladies and their lovers are so 
lamentably shadowy and shapeless that a modern reader has no diffi- 
culty in understanding the curious admission of the poet in a later 
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and better and less reticent play that he had been “bribed to a 
modest admission of their antic gambols.” Had he rejected the bribe, 
supposing it to have ever been offered, a less decorous and a less 
vacuous comedy might have been better worth our reading : but pos- 
sibly, if not probably, the assertion or imputation may be merely part 
of the character to whom it is assigned. Shirley, however, must 
have all due credit for this fresh stripe of satire applied to the same 
idiotic affectation which he had lashed with as wholesome and cordial 
a stroke of contempt just four years earlier, in a passage already 
quoted. ‘You must encourage strangers, while you live; it is 
the character of our nation, we are famous for dejecting our own 
countrymen.” Shirley’s next play, Zie Young Admiral, is amusing 
enough for a lazy and consequently a tolerant reader to take 
up and put down with as much satisfaction as he might hope to 
derive from a novel obviously and exclusively intended for railway 
reading ; it is not at all discreditable, and now and then promises— 
and breaks its promise—to be seriously interesting as well as tolerably 
entertaining; the hero and heroine are a very creditable couple of 
ultimately triumphant victims, the kings and knaves, bullies and 
fools, play their parts very decently and endurably. On the whole, 
we may say of this and indeed most of Shirley’s plays that it 
admirably anticipates and agreeably realises Mrs. John Knightley’s 
immortal receipt for “ nice smooth gruel—thin, but not too thin.” 
The one thing memorable about this anemic and invertebrate 
play is the fact that it had the dishonour to be commended for its 
decency and propriety by the mean puritan who then dishonoured 
even the discreditable post of dramatic censor. A censor of a far 
different kind has made of Shirley’s next play the central point of 
his impeachment, the crowning witness in favour of his plea for 
puritans against playwrights, for William Prynne against William 
Shakespeare. A better point could not have been made; a better 
witness could not have been cited. It would be worse than useless 
for a lover of poetry and a hater of puritanism to undertake the 
defence of the admirably constructed and excellently written tragi- 
comedy which Charles I, set Shirley to write on a subject supplied 
by the royal and kindly patron. The subject is excellent in its way, 
and suggestive of even better and stronger dramatic effects than 
Shirley has made out of it; but the utter vileness, the abject and 
atrocious treachery of the two mean tricksters and traffickers in 
women who play the leading parts in this comedy, cannot reason- 
ably be condoned on consideration of the brilliant and striking situa- 
tions which are brought about by the villainy of these gilded and 
varnished rascals. Fletcher was not a severe moralist; he is usually 
considered by modern critics to have sometimes broken the bounds 
of good taste and artistic tact in his pictures of headlong youth and 
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light-hearted passion : but not one of his Rubilios, Valentines, or 
Pinieros, can be imagined capable of such baseness as would disgrace 
a professional pander. Zhe Gamester is avery clever, very powerful, 
and very amusing play : but Wycherley’s Piain Dealer, though doubt- 
less more impudent in its indecency, is certainly less immoral in its 
consummation. Fletcher in his own way, like Congreve in his, has 
always at least the graceless grace of high-bred wantonness ; Shirley 
is nothing if not moral; or rather he is ruffianly and repulsive. 

A Contention for Honour and Riches is a bright and ingenious 
little interlude in which the author shows himself as faithful and as 
able an imitator of Jonson as in the costly Z'riumph of Peace which 
soon afterwards eclipsed all previous pageants of the kind for gor- 
geous extravagance of elaborate profusion. In the dramatic or 
literary part of this glorified puppet-show there is some very pretty, 
humorous, and ingenious writing ; the final interlude of burlesque 
is so especially well conceived and invented that it may provoke 
even a modern and private reader to a quiet and approving smile. 
Four or five months later the best of Shirley’s comedies was licensed 
for the stage. To have written such a tragedy as The Traitor, such 
a comedy as The Example, should be sufficient to secure for their 
author a doubly distinguished place among the poets of his country. 
A judgment unblinded by perversity, prepossession, or malevolence 
must allow that the noble tone of this poem is at least as typical of 
its author’s tone of mind as the baser tone of a preceding play: a 
candid and clear-headed critic would have admitted that the moral 
credit due to the author of Zhe Example was enough to counter- 
balance, if not to efface and obliterate, the moral discredit due to 
the author of Zhe Gamester. The noble, high-spirited, simple- 
hearted and single-minded heroine would suffice to sweeten and 
redeem an otherwise condemnable or questionable piece of work ; 
her husband is a figure not unworthy to be set beside her; and the 
passionate young tempter whose chivalrous nature is so gracefully 
displayed in the headstrong, punctilious, perverse, and generous 
course of conduct which follows on the fact of his conversion would 
be as thoroughly successful and complete a study as either, if it were 
not for the luckless touch of incongruous melodrama which throws 
the lady of his love into a swoon at the sight of his preposterous 
poniard and the sound of his theatrical threats. But all that can be 
done to redeem this conventional and sensational error is admirably 
well done in the sequel of this noble and high-toned play ; a model 
of simple construction and harmonious evolution, in which the broad 
comedy of the underplot is rather a relief than an encumbrance to 
the progress of the more serious action. 

The Opportunity is a lighter and slighter piece of work, but as 
lively, ingenious, and amusing in its complications and solutions, its 
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intrigue and its results, as any comedy of accidents and errors not 
glorified by the sign-manual of Plautus, Shakespeare, or Moliére. 
The night-scene under the balcony is as dexterously contrived as the 
night-scene in George Dandin, and more plausible as well as more 
decorous in its arrangement and its upshot. Zhe Coronation is a too 
characteristic example of that uninteresting ingenuity in construc- 
tion and that unprofitable fertility of invention which must be 
allowed to distinguish the duller and emptier plays of Shirley. It 
opens with some promise of interest, but the promise is almost 
immediately falsified: the passage in the first scene which, in 
Gifford’s opinion, “ cannot be exceeded for truth and humour,” is 
the only passage in the play which deserves the attributes of “ liveli- 
ness” and “pretty perversity:” the laboured complications and 
revolutions of character and event are perverse enough in their 
mechanical intricacy, but their liveliness and prettiness are less easy 
to discover. The publisher’s attribution of this play to Fletcher is 
only exceeded in idiotic monstrosity of speculative impudence by the 
publisher’s attribution of The London Prodigal to Shakespeare. And 
the title-page which brackets Shirley’s name with Chapman’s as 
joint author of the pathetic and stately tragedy of Chabot makes 
almost as exorbitant a demand upon our credulity. But the comedy 
which was licensed six months afterwards is the most brilliant 
though by no means the most blameless of Shirley’s plays. His 
gift of graceful and humorous writing was never more happily 
exercised and displayed than in the glittering and shifting scenes 
of The Lady of Pleasure. In style and in versification it is equally 
superior to most of his other comedies: the rivalry of the two 
heroines in fashionable extravagance and display could hardly 
have been more lifelike and amusing if painted or photographed 
by Etherege or Congreve. But it is impossible to reconcile the 
morality of Love for Love with the morality of 4 Woman Killed 
with Kindness: the endeavour to do so must needs result in a 
more revolting and unnatural violation or adulteration of morality 
than even the brutal and impudent genius of a Wycherley could 
have attempted or conceived. Charles Lamb was as absolutely 
and unanswerably right as usual in his contention on behalf of 
the great comic dramatists who flourished after the Restoration 
that the characters of their plays are outside the pale of moral 
criticism: and Macaulay, in his energetic attempt at a refutation of 
this plea, gave evidence of a more than Caledonian incapacity to 
appreciate the finer shades of critical reasoning and the subtler 
touches of humorous logic. Now Shirley, in this splendid and 
sparkling comedy of high life, has fallen into the very pit which 
Congreve so skilfully and Vanbrugh so nearly avoided. A little 
more, or a little less, and we might say of his characters what Lamb 
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says of Congreve’s, that they do not offend our moral sense; “ in 
fact they do not appeal to it at all. They seem engaged in their 
proper element. They break through no laws, or conscientious 
restraints. They know of none. They have got out of Christendom 
into the land—what shall I call it?—of cuckoldry—the Utopia of 
gallantry, where pleasure is duty, and the manners perfect freedom.” 
In that land the escapades of such characters as Aretina, Kickshaw, 
and Decoy would be simply amusing and becoming: but in this half- 
way house on the border which divides the generation of Massinger 
from the generation of Etherege they are partly diverting and partly 
shocking. The infusion of a little morality makes the whole affair 
immoral: the intrusion of a somewhat equivocal and utterly incon- 
gruous penitence reduces a comic intrigue to the level of a serious 
crime. “II est vrai,” says the great Dumas, in an admirable chapter 
of his delightful memoirs, ‘que du temps de Moliére cela s’appelait 
le cocuage, et qu’on en riait; que de nos jours cela s’appelle 
Vadultére, et qu’on en pleure.” It is so obviously impossible to 
reconcile or to harmonise these two points of view that the very 
attempt must needs be no less offensive to the intelligence of good 
taste than repulsive to the instinct of good feeling. With this very 
serious reserve, it would be difficult to overpraise a play in which 
the genius and the art of Shirley are seen together at their brightest 
and their best. 

The Royal Master is a fair example of Shirley’s ingenious and 
fertile talent ; there is a somewhat faded and conventional grace in 
the style of it which seems not unsuitable to a rather slight and 
artificial but neither ill-conceived nor ill-conducted plot. The 
Duke’s Mistress has a little more life and spirit, with interest enough 
of story to make it a better specimen of the same class. The 
Doubtful Heir is perhaps the best; with the usual faults or con- 
ventions of romantic tragicomedy and the particular weaknesses 
of the author’s style and manner it combines some peculiar merits 
of genuine grace and tenderness. There are touches in it of some- 
thing more like spontaneous pathos and serious interest than we 
find in most of Shirley’s plays. As much may be said, though it 
may seem strange to say it, for his remarkable attempt at a miracle- 
play, revived under new conditions and adapted to maturer tastes. 
In the very first scene of St. Patrick for Ireland there is a note of 
truer and purer poetry than usual: the style is a little fresher, the 
movement more lively, and the action more amusing; and in the 
parts of Conallus and Emeria there are situations of real interest and 
touches of real pathos. 

The Constant Maid is a comedy of some spirit and originality ; 
but a mother’s attempt to win or to test the affections of her daugh- 
ter’s lover is a revolting if not a ridiculous mainspring for the action 
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of aplay. A farcical character which may remind the reader of 
Bob Acres will only increase his appreciation of Sheridan’s superior 
art and intelligence ; though there is some crude and rough-hewn 
humour in Shirley’s caricature of a loutish lover. But the two plots 
are so badly mixed that any reader or spectator would have supposed 
it the first attempt of an awkward and ambitious novice in comedy. 
The farce of Zhe Humorous Courtier is not unhappily nor un- 
amusingly conceived, but the execution is too extravagant and the 
infusion of serious villainy too incongruous to pass muster with the 
idlest or most tolerant of readers. The so-called pastoral in which 
Sidney’s voluminous romance is condensed into dramatic form is so 
perfunctory in style and so halting in metre as to be worthier of a 
Davenant or a Killegrew than of even a second-rate or third-rate 
dramatic poet ; but the reader who spends an hour or so on perusal of 
The Arcadia must admit that the playwright’s work was neatly 
done—and not worth doing. How and why such a play could have 
been either required of any writer or performed by any actors is a 
problem insoluble by the modern reader; who will find the compli- 
cated action as flat as the invertebrate versification, and will not find 
any shadow of serious interest or any plausible pretence to evoke it 
from the limbo of an obsolete popularity. Any tribute to the 
memory of the noble poet and hero whose literary monument is the 
noble poem of Astrophel and Stella does credit to the man who offers 
it; but a more singular sort of tribute than this was never paid by 
the most injudicious and ineffectual perversity or debility of devotion. 

In The Gentleman of Venice the bright and lively talent of Shirley 
rises again after the eclipse through which it would seem to have 
passed. The two plots are more neatly interwoven into a more 
amusing and coherent story than usual: though the one may be 
somewhat too threadbare in its antiquity, the other somewhat too 
unseemly in its extravagance. But the writing throughout is grace- 
ful, easy, and pleasant to read ; and the characters, if rather theatrical 
and rather thin, are at all events alive enough to amuse and amusing 
enough to satisfy a not exacting or intolerant reader. The Politician, if 
not one of Shirley’s best plays, is one of his liveliest and most effective ; 
the pathos of the scene immortalized by insertion in Lamb’s immortal 
volume of Specimens is so simple and so pure as to remind us rather 
of Heywood than of Shirley ; and if the attempt at a similar effect 
in the part of an injured and misused wife is not equally happy or 
impressive, it is not for lack of graceful and facile writing. The 
worst of Shirley’s tragedies is certain to be better, and very much 
better, than the worst of Shirley’s comedies. Among these latter 
The Imposture is one of the many that will be found tolerable by the 
tolerant reader, though possibly by him alone: its complications of 
incident and intrigue, if (as usual) rather ingenious than interesting, 
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relieved as they are by scenes of farcical horseplay, may serve to 
keep his idle attention idly awake. 

If the treatment of character and passion had been equal to the 
development of interest and the management of the story, the 
vigorous and well-built tragedy of The Cardinal might have been 
what its author avowedly thought it, the flower of his flock; it is 
indeed a model of composition, simple and lucid and thoroughly well 
sustained in its progress towards a catastrophe remarkable for tragic 
originality and power of invention; with no confusion or encum- 
brance of episodes, no change or fluctuation of interest, no breach or 
defect of symmetry. But the story is more interesting than the 
actors; and the points of resemblance between this play and Tie 
Duchess of Malfy are consequently as noticeable as the points of 
resemblance between Macedon and Monmouth. There is a wicked 
eardinal in each, and the principal victim of his crimes is an innocent 
duchess. The very spirited and amusing comedy of The Sisters is 
only not one of Shirley’s very best ; The Country Captain, discovered 
and reissued by Mr. Bullen, is indisputably one of them. The tradi- 
tional attribution of this brilliant play to the Duke of Newcastle will 
hardly persuade any competent reader that it is not mainly if not 
altogether the work of Shirley ; though the burlesque picture of the 
trained bands may possibly be assigned to the professional hand of 
the martial and equestrian duke. The parody of Donne’s most 
elaborately eccentric style in the verses ascribed to a fashionable 
poetaster seems curiously out of date in a generation of writers 
equally incapable of emulating the peculiar merits and of copying 
the peculiar mannerisms of the great poet who is to the Cowleys and 
Clevelands of Shirley’s day as a giant to pigmies who cannot even 
mimic his gait ; for the strong uneven stride of his verse is no more 
like the mincing amble of Cowley’s than Wordsworth is like Moore. 
The attack on monopolists does credit to the independence and 
courage of the assailant; but it is unfortunate that a figure of mere 
farce should so much as recall what it does not pretend to compete 
with, the most famous character on the stage of Massinger. The 
humour is throughout as much stronger as it is coarser than usual 
with Shirley: the more high-flown parts are more than fair examples 
of his fluent and flowery style of rhetoric—not glaringly artificial, 
but suggestive rather of perfumery than of natural perfume. Some 
parts of the action, like some parts of the dialogue, are exceptionally 
daring in the licence if not the licentiousness of their freedom ; but the 
upshot is more satisfactory to the moral and intellectual taste or 
judgment of a critical reader than is that of The Lady of Pleasure— 
the only other play of Shirley's which can be compared with it for 
sheer brilliance and vivacity of movement and of style. Zhe Court 
Secret, of apparently later date, is a thin dry cobweb of a play, with 
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a few tender and graceful touches here and there which hardly serve 
to lighten or relieve the empty complications and confusions of its 
tedious and conventional story. But there are signs even here that 
the writer’s invention, though now a spur-galled and broken-winded 
jade, was once a racer of some mettle. It is agreeable to reflect that 
the condensed satire of the following brief description is inapplicable 
to any politician of our own day. 
‘* Why, there’s 

A statesman that can side with every faction ; 

And yet most subtly can untwist himself 

When he hath wrought the business up to danger! 

He lives within a labyrinth.” 

There are some “ pretty little tiny kickshaws” among Shirley’s 
poems. His Good Night is a curious anticipation of Shelley’s, 
though less graceful and serious in expression; but it would be 
flattery to honour his elegies with the qualification of mediocrity ; 
and his Narcissus must surely be the very feeblest and faintest copy 
among all the innumerable imitations of Shakespeare’s too popular 
first poem. The Triumph of Beauty is poor meagre stuff; the inter- 
lude of Cupid and Death is livelier and not ungraceful, though much 
beneath what it might have been. Zhe Contention of Ajax and Ulysses 
is a very fair piece of work, more solid in versification than usual, 
though wanting alike in the stately grace of Ovid and the sprightly 
facility of Heywood; but memorable only as containing the one 
universally popular and famous poem of so fertile a writer as Shirley. 
This celebrated dirge or monody is no doubt a noble poem, but it has 
also been a very lucky one. There is many a yet finer lyric of the 
same age and kind which has had but two or three readers where 
Shirley’s lament has had a thousand. His last work, the alle- 
gorical comedy of LHonoria and Mammon, is not merely a recast or 
expansion of a twenty-six years older work, but a great improve- 
ment on that clever and bright little interlude. Shirley’s wit, style, 
and humour are all at their ‘beet i in the curious and ingenious drama 
with which he took a final farewell of the stage. It is amusing to 
find in his last as in his first play a touch of satire which would 
have been even more timely and appropriate in a satirist of our own 
generation. “ I'll build a bridge,” says one of Lady Mammon’s 
suitors, “from Dover cliff to Calais.” ‘A drawbridge ?” asks a 
countryman ; and another observes, with due reticence, 





‘This may be done; but I am of opinion 
We shall not live to see it.” 
Amen to that: but the loyal and sensible old poet is surely deserv- 
ing of serious praise and credit for his contemptuously imaginative 
anticipation of the most monstrous project ever hatched— except 
perhaps its fellow folly, a submarine instead of an aerial conspiracy 
against the beneficence of nature. 
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The works of Shirley fall naturally into three categories or 
classes: those in the first class are very good, those in the second 
class are very fair, those in the third class are very poor. The Traitor, 
The Example, The Lady of Pleasure, and The Country Captain, belong 
beyond all question to the first class: The Wedding, Hyde Park, The 
Gamester, and The Cardinal, stand high in the second. If these, 
with perhaps two or three more, were all we had of Shirley, it would 
be simply impossible to see the point or understand the meaning of 
Dryden’s bitter sneer at his “ tautology.” But to the patient reader 
of all his plays the truth of the imputation will be as evident as the 
cruelty of the insult. The general charge of repetition, monotony, 
wearisome reiteration of similar types and similar effects, can hardly 
be disputed or denied. Of Heywood, whom Dryden in his headlong 
ignorance and his headstrong arrogance chose or chanced to bracket 
with Shirley as a subject for indiscriminate satire, this cannot either 
truthfully or plausibly be affirmed. He has always something to 
say, even though it be said in the homeliest of bald and prosy styles: 
Shirley at his worst has really nothing to say whatever. But the 
demerits of his duller and unhappier hours would hardly be remem- 
bered by the admirers of his better work if he had never been over- 
praised by such critics as depreciate or ignore his betters. The 
“ poet-critic ”’ who ignores the existence of Tourneur and dismisses 
Webster with a sneer expatiates with exuberance of unction on the 
attractions and fascinations of Shirley; and this enthusiasm on the 
part of Campbell inclines us to remember— if ever it were possible 
we should forget—that a breath of Cyril Tourneur’s fiery passion 
would suffice to blast the fairest fruits of Shirley’s garden into dust 
and ashes, and a glance from the eye of John Webster to strike its 
chirping and twittering birds into breathless and cowering silence. 
When we turn to such poets as these we can hardly see or hear or 
remember Shirley as a singer or a creator at all; but it is as unjust 
and ungracious to insist on the inferiority in kind which is estab- 
lished by such a comparison, as it would be preposterous and absurd to 
question it. The place of James Shirley among English poets is 
naturally unpretentious and modest: it is indisputably authentic 
and secure. 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 











LEAVES FROM A DIARY ON THE KARUN RIVER. 
I. 


I wave already, in a communication to the Zimes of February 4, 
1890, described the present condition of the navigation of the Karun 
River, in South-west Persia, and the steps required to render this 
much-talked-of concession of any value to British or European 
commerce. I have also indicated therein the political and com- 
mercial advantages that are likely to result from the opening up of 
this new water-cum-roadway into the heart of Persia. In a paper 
which I have undertaken to read before the Royal Geographical 
Society I shall endeavour to describe the geographical conditions of 
the river and surrounding country, collating, and I hope consolidating, 
the sometimes contradictory sources of information upon which we 
have hitherto been compelled to rely. It may not be without in- 
terest if I here narrate the main incidents of my recent journey in 
those parts, and present to the readers of this Review a page of 
every-day life as it is enacted upon the remote waters of the Karun. 
There is much in the country, in the river scenery, and in the 
character of the population upon its banks that distinguishes this 
from other parts of Persia. Few Englishmen have visited, and 
fewer still have described, this interesting corner of the Shah’s 
dominions ; and whilst those who have done so have recorded their 
experiences in compilations not devoid of romance and familiar to 
the student, though not perhaps to the public at large, the local con- 
ditions have very greatly changed since the majority of their narra- 
tives were written, and the drama of life is fast nearing the close of 
a chapter whose leaves will presently be turned back and sealed for 
ever. A riparian population of Arab tribes under native sheikhs, 
who sustain a fitful and expiring independence against the ever 
advancing encroachments of Persian governors and tax-collectors ; 
an inland population of nomad tribes, of mixed origin and reluctant 
loyalty, who in their native hills still retain their old clan organiza- 


(1) Vide ‘* Persia and the Persian Question,’’ No. xi. The information there con- 
tained may be supplemented by the following additional facts which have since come to 
my knowledge. Arrangements have been made by which the ss. Shushan, the property 
of Messrs. Lynch Bros., has been transferred to the Persian Government for the navi- 
gation of the Upper Karun beyond Ahwaz, the first step towards through communica- 
tion from the sea to the interior having thus been taken. A concession for a carriage 
road has been acquired, by the Imperial Bank of Persia, from Ahwaz to Teheran, vid 
Shuster, Khoremabad, Burujird, and Kum, a total distance of 550 miles. . The road is 
to be provided with caravanserais and guard houses; the safety of caravans and the 
value of merchandise will be guaranteed by the government; and the entire work wil] 
be completed within the space of two years. This is the second step towards the 
attainment of through communication. Both concessions mark a distinct advance in 
the solution of the Karun problem. 
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tion and a vagrant liberty of life ; townspeople, half Arab and half 
Persian, whose character is as composite as their origin: these in- 
gredients alone suggest a tableau of dramatic outline and vivid con- 
trast. How much more complex and absorbing is it bound to 
become when an outside competitor, in the person of Great Britain, 
steps upon the scene! 

One hundred and seventeen miles after leaving Bushire the British 
India steamer which navigates the Persian Gulf, sailing from Bom- 
bay to Busrah, drops anchor for a while off the mouth of the Shat- 
el-Arab, until the rising tide shall admit of her passing over the bar. 
At high-water there is a good eighteen feet upon the bar, but the tide 
rises and falls as much as from cight to ten feet, and vessels at all 
heavily laden have invariably to cut their way through a shifting 
bottom of mud, while they sometimes stick fast for days. No effort 
appears to be made to keep open a channel by dredging or other 
artificial means—an apt reminder that we are on the brink of Otto- 
man jurisdiction—and the present passage solved the difficulty by 
arbitrarily cutting its own course in the year 1880. The Shat-el- 
Arab, as is well known, is the estuary by which the mingled waters 
of the Euphrates and Tigris, uniting at Kurnah, the legendary 
garden of Eden, fifty miles above Busrah, descend to the Persian 
Gulf. Its northern bank is Persian, to a point upon the river beyond 
Mohammerah ; its southern bank is Turkish throughout. At its 
entrance from the sea it presents the appearance of a noble river, a 
mile in width, flowing between low banks which, especially on the 
Turkish side, are fringed with a dense and magnificent belt of date 
palms. The opposite shore is more sandy, and is marked by the 
occasional tomb of some departed saint. 

As I have elsewhere shown, the Turks in these parts are disposed 
to be very nasty towards the Persians, against whom they have 
cherished a particular grudge ever since the cession of the post of 
Mohammerah to the latter by the joint Anglo-Russian commission 
more than forty years ago. They are jealous of the intrusion of 
any other power upon the Shat-el-Arab; and they are still more 
jealous of the rising fortunes of Mohammerah itself, which, in the 
event of any considerable development of the Karun trade route, 
will divert much of the traffic that now finds its way to Busrah and 
Bagdad, and through their customhouses to and from the Persian 
interior. Accordingly they adopt every means in their power of 
hampering, irritating, and menacing their rivals’ interests; the most 
conspicuous illustration of this attitude being the erection of a large 
fort upon a shelving sandspit at Fao, absolutely commanding the 
entrance to the Shat-el-Arab on the south. By a clause in the 
Treaty of Erzerum (1847) Turkey and Persia, the two contracting 
powers, bound themselves by a reciprocal engagement not to erect 
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fortifications on either bank of the estuary, Great Britain and Russia 
being the two witnessing parties; and the action of the Turks is 
consequently an initial violation of this agreement, which is not 
atoned for by their complacent invitation to the Persians to go and do 
likewise. In 1886 they commenced the construction of the fort, and 
in spite of frequent protests since, both from the English and Per- 
sian Governments, met by the traditional diplomatic disclaimer from 
Constantinople, they have now completed it to a point at which the guns 
only are wanting to render it a serious and intolerable menace both 
to their Persian neighbours and to the interests of the British trade 
and shipping engaged upon the Mesopotamian rivers. Some time 
ago an English telegraph clerk from the neighbouring telegraph 
station at Fao landed from a boat at the fort, meeting with no inter- 
ruption, and succeeding in making drawings and plans of the fortifi- 
cations. When this vagary was discovered the Turks were furious, 
and have since fanatically excluded every prying eye. But from 
the deck of each passing steamer enough can be seen to show the 
actual progress of affairs, and to reduce to their proper proportions 
the glib denials from Stamboul ; and should the armament of this 
fort be proceeded with, in direct infringement of treaty stipulations 
which England is pledged to safeguard, and to the obvious peril of 
British shipping whose presence and safety on the Tigris are guaran- 
teed by firmans fifty years old, I can conceive that no other alterna- 
tive will present itself to the British Government but to knock the 
fort to pieces, and teach the Ottoman Government that there is a 
limit to the endurance even of Ottoman impertinence. When I add 
that within the last few months the Turks have also commenced to 
build two other forts in the immediate neighbourhood of Mohamme- 
rah higher up the river, and that daily and weekly they place every 
obstacle that a perverse ingenuity can suggest in the way of the 
(English) Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation Company, who 
owu the right to ply with two vessels between Busrah and Bagdad, 
it will be seen that to represent their action as dictated by any 
other spirit than one of provocation both to Persia and this country is 
impossible. Why a power which only only stands upon its legs in 
Europe because England is supposed to be propping it up from 
behind should be allowed to kick the shins of its supporter in Asia, 
passes my ability to determine. 

A little beyond the new fort is the joint British and Turkish Tele- 
graph Station at Fao, where the cable of the Gulf section of the 
Indo-European Telegraph Department comes up from the sea, and is 
prolonged by an overland wire to Constantinople. Two buildings or 
sheds accommodate the respective officials of the two nationalities, 
and recently provided a further illustration of the suspicious hostility 
of the Turks. For when the English superintendent began to build 
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a low wall round his shed to keep off the encroachments of the river, 
the Sublime Porte, which is ready to detect a menace in any pro- 
ceedings but its own, formally protested against the fortification on 
its territory of a hostile place of arms ! 

About sixty miles from the bar, the first affluent of the Shat-el- 
Arab flows in from the north-east, by a stately channel about a 
quarter of a mile in width. This is the Haffar Canal, or artificial 
mouth by which the Karun River, originally seeking the waters of 
the Gulf by an independent channel, was conducted in times of 
which there is no record, but prior to Herodotus, into the estuary of 
the twin Mesopotamian rivers. The town of Mohammerah is situ- 
ated upon the right or north bank of the Haffar Canal, at a distance 
of a little more than a mile from the points of confluence; although 
the new buildings recently erected by the Persian Government in 
consequence of the opening of the river to foreign trade, and con- 
sisting of a governor’s house and a warehouse, with a primitive quay 
made of palm trunks in front, have been placed on the shore in the 
angle between the two streams. The comfort of the future governor 
has not been forgotten, for a bathhouse, heated by a furnace, is 
appended to his mansion. In the interval, before trade begins, the 
new quay, which is about fifty yards long, was being turned to prac- 
tical use, having recently been ploughed and sown. On the opposite 
or southern side of the Haffar Canal are the ruins of an old Persian 
fort and castle, where the sheikh used to reside fifty years ago, and 
which, in co-operation with larger works on the northern bank, 
attempted to dispute the entrance of the river with the British in 
1857, but was very speedily silenced and knocked to pieces by our 
guns. 

Here the British India steamer stopped her engines to put me 
down. At Fao the Turkish custom-house officer had come on board, 
and it was thought likely that he might raise an objection to the 
vessel stopping at Mohammerah, to allow of my leaving her, although 
he could have no legal claim whatever to do so, Mohammerah being 
a Persian port, and the Turks having no right of control either over 
the boats of the British India Company or over the opposite side of 
the Shat-el-Arab. This forecast of the probable tactics of Turkish 
officialdom was not entirely mistaken, because, although the indivi- 
dual in question made no sign when I disembarked, he subsequently 
lodged a formal complaint upon arriving at Busrah, and swore that 
the captain had put me down in the face of his vehement protest. 
Upon this the Custom-house at Busrah fined the vessel £12, an act 
of impertinent malice to which, I am glad to say, the agents of 
the company absolutely declined to submit, and which was still the 
subject of heated controversy when I left the river a month later. 
I mention it only as an additional instance of the amenities of Otto- 
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man officials in a region too remote from head-quarters to admit 
either of prompt intervention or becoming chastisement, 

Disembarking in a bel/lam, or native boat—a long, narrow craft, 
shaped rather like a racing punt, and either sailed with a big lateen 
on a single mast, or paddled, or poled—I was propelled in the last- 
named fashion round the corner of the Haffar Canal up to the town 
of Mohammerah. 

Against the opposite bank was moored the rusty and decaying 
hulk of an old steamer, owned many years ago by Haji Jabir Khan, 
the late Sheikh of the neighbouring Arabs, who had procured from 
the Government at Teheran a monopoly of the navigation of the 
Lower Karun as far as Ahwaz. The story ran that when laden 
with a cargo of petroleum the vessel had been destroyed by fire. 
Mohammerah, as I have said, is situated rather more than a mile up 
the Haffar Canal, the total length of which, from the Shat-el-Arab 
to the Karun proper, is about three miles, with an average breadth 
of a quarter of a mile, and depth of from twenty to thirty feet.t It 
is probable that in the passage of time it has been considerably 
enlarged, as the banks are liable to be chafed away in flood time, 
while the sea-tide flowing up the Bahmeshir, or original and natural 
mouth of the Karun river, piles up the waters of the latter and forces 
them into the Haffar channel. 

Those who from the glowing accounts in the newspapers one and 
a half years ago formed a roseate conception of Mohammerah as a 
great trading emporium, will be disappointed to hear that it is a 
small and exceptionally filthy place with a ruined fort, a little over 
two thousand inhabitants (of whom, however, 40 per cent. are said 
to have been swept off by the cholera last year), and as yet only an 
insignificant foreign trade. In the old days, six centuries ago, when 
Ahwaz, Shuster, and Dizful were large cities and the centres of 
popular districts and an extensive commerce, Mohammerah was a 
port of some renown. 

Sir Henry Layard, in his Early Adventures—one of the most 
romantic narratives of adventure ever penned, and so rich in inci- 

(1) The disadvantage of describing a place without local knowledge is forcibly illus- 
trated by Mr. Ainsworth’s account of the site of Mohammerah (Zhe Karun River, p. 
121). He says, ‘‘A correspondent of the Standard, who accompanied the first expedi- 
tion up the Karun since the completion of the Treaty of Commerce, writes of Muham- 
mrah as being 3 miles up the Karun. Is this an inadvertence, when the Haffar is 
only # mile in length, or have the Persians, for political reasons, removed the town to 
the more salubrious regions above old Muhammrah?’’ Mr. Ainsworth had evidently 
borrowed the information that the Haffar is only } mile in length from Lieutenant 
Selby’s paper in the Journal of the R.G.S. for 1844; although in his own earlier work, 
A Personal Narrative of the Euphrates Expedition (vol. ii., 173), he had himself described 
it as ‘‘ upwards of two miles in length.’’ As a matter of fact, Lieutenant Selby, the 
Standard Correspondent, and Mr. Ainsworth, have all gone wrong. The Haffar is three. 


miles long ; Mohammerah is a little over a mile from its mouth; and the town has not 
been removed. 
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dent that one is at a loss to understand why the author should have 
delayed its publication for forty years—describes the important part 
played by Mohammerah in the conflicts between Turkey and 
Persia in the first half of this century. Attacked and taken by 
a Turkish force, but subsequently abandoned by them, it was, in 
November, 1841, occupied by the Persian troops, who, under the 
infamous Motemed-ud-dowleh, pilloried for ever by Layard’s un- 
sparing pen, had undertaken an expedition against the Ka’b Arabs 
of the Karun. When the fighting was over, the Turks claimed the 
territory on the ground that it was situated, not on the Karun 
proper, but on an artificial canal which appertained to the northern 
littoral of the Shat-el-Arab. On their side the Persians declined 
to withdraw, advancing the counter-claim that no one could certify 
the origin of the Haffar branch, which, for all practical purposes, 
was both a physical continuation and the natural mouth of the 
Karun River. Layard himself, who, from his intimate knowledge 
of the locality, was employed by Lord Aberdeen to report upon the 
matter, recommended its cession to Turkey; but the Russian 
Government, taking a strong line in favour of Persia, the English 
Government followed its lead; and when the Treaty of Erzerum 
was signed, Mohammerah was left, and has ever since remained, in 
Persian hands. At a later date it cut a somewhat inglorious figure 
in the Anglo-Persian war of 1857, when it was hastily fortified by 
the Persians, and was incontinently shelled from the river by six 
British men-of-war. After the bombardment was over, and the 
British troops had landed to attack, the defending force vanished 
without striking a blow into the desert. Now it is little more than 
a local mart for the needs of the Arab tribes, and for a limited 
export of native produce, such as grain, opium, wool, and dates. 
Its customs were farmed a few years ago for £1,500; but as the 
duty was levied on the number of packages or bales, irrespective of 
bulk or value, no criterion was thereby afforded of the total volume 
of trade. Lieutenant Selby in 1842 laid stress upon the exceptional 
healthiness of the place, which he said was superior in this respect 
to any other part of the adjacent country, to which he attributed the 
continued immunity from bad fever of himself and ship’s crew, and 
which he explained by the coolness of the snow-fed stream. This 
testimonial, if it be applicable to the river, which has been disputed 
by other witnesses,’ can scarcely be transferred to the town, whose 
main street is also its cloaca maxima, and which riots in smells. 
Nothing, indeed, redeems the place from insignificance but its palm- 
groves, which are superb, and its physical situation, which in any 


(1) Vide W. F. Ainsworth’s Personal Narrative of the Euphrates Expedition, ii., p. 175, 
where he says that in the Anglo-Indian Expedition of 1857, two British officers, a 
Major-General and the Commodore commanding the Indian squadron, committed 
suicide from the effects of the climate. 
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other country and under any other Government would long ago have 
been turned to enduring profit. In the river off the town were 
moored some twenty mehalas, the large native boat, ranging from 
five to fifty tons and having a draught of from three to six feet, built 
with raking prow, lofty poop, and a single vast lateen sail, which is 
the immemorial cargo boat of the Karun. 

The inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood of Mohammerah 
belong to the tribe of Ka’b (vulgarly pronounced Cha’b) Arabs, 
whose history has been related by Layard’ and Ainsworth.? They 
are said originally to have migrated from the Arabian shore of the 
Persian Gulf to the marshes near the junction of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, where they acted as buffalo-herdsmen until, being expelled 
by another Arab tribe, they moved southwards and established a new 
settlement on a canal leading from the Karun, which they called 
Kaban. Pushing eastwards towards the Jerrahi River they presently 
ousted the Persian tribe of Afshars, whom they found in that 
district, and there built their principal town of Dorak or Fellahiyah. 
In this central spot, midway between Persian and Ottoman juris- 
diction, they alternately fell a prey to either, relieving periods of 
tributary subjection by occasional spells of independence. At the 
time of the Euphrates expedition their leading chieftain was Sheikh 
Thamer, who, though his early career had been stained with more 
than ordinary crime, was a vigorous ruler and a commanding person- 
ality. Mistaking his strength, however, he sided with Mohammed 
Teki Khan, the famous Bakhtiari chieftain who was in 1841 being 
hunted to ruin by the Persian Government, and paid the penalty for 
revolt by losing his office. Since his time Fellahiyah has relapsed 
into a secondary position, and the principal Ka’b Sheikh is now 
Sheikh Mizal Khan, the son of Haji Jabir Khan, who was raised to 
the post of Governor of Mohammerah by the Persians in the course 
of the disturbance just mentioned. Sheikh Mizal’s section of the 
Ka’b tribe dwell in the palm groves upon the right shore of the 
Shat-el-Arab above and at Mohammerah, and occupy both banks of 
the Karun as far as the village of Wais. Upon the rivers they 
fish and trade and export their date crops; inland they camp in huts 
of reed, and extract an abundant grain-harvest from the prolific 
though neglected soil. From long residence on Persian territories 
the Ka’b Arabs have lost much of their own national character. 
They have intermarried with the Persians, and have adopted the 
Shiah religion, as well as parts of the Persian dress. None the less, 
no love is lost between the two peoples, the Persian regarding the 
Arab as an interloper and a dullard, and the Arab regarding the 
Persian, with some justice in this region, as a plotter and a rogue. 


(1) Journal of the R.G.S., vol. xvi., 41—45. 
(2) Personal Narrative of the Euphrates Expedition, vol. ii., 207—218. 
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The national antipathy is both exemplified and summed up in the 
relations at present existing between the Persian Government and 
the Arab Sheikh. 

Sheikh Mizal succeeded his father, upon the death of the latter in 
October, 1881, both in the chieftainship of the tribe and, by the 
favour of the Shah, in the governorship of Mohammerah. He has 
since been yearly confirmed in this post, receiving from the Governor- 
General of Arabistan, in whose province Mohammerah lies, the 
annual Khe/at, or robe of honour, which in Persian public life is both 
the official testamur of reappointment and the signal for a becoming 
monetary return from the presentee. As a vassal of the Shah, he 
is responsible both for the good conduct of his tribe and for the 
revenue of his district, which latter is a fixed sum payable to the 
provincial exchequer. He resides in a fine riverside house on 
Shat-el-Arab, at a spot called Feiliyah, about one mile above Moham- 
merah, the Persian flag floating above his roof. An elder brother, 
named Mohammed Khan, was for some time kept as a hostage by 
the Persian Government, whose policy in these parts has always been 
to play off one member of a family against another. He has since 
been released, and now lives higher up on the Shat-el-Arab, but is 
on the worst of terms with Sheikh Mizal. A younger brother 
resides with the latter, none of whose fifteen wives has succeeded in 
bearing him any children. The Sheikh is a man of about fifty years 
of age, of fine stature, and dignified appearance, and is reported to 
be very rich, having made a large fortune by the horse trade with 
Bombay. 

For the present the relations between Sheikh Mizal and the Persian 
Government are ostensibly smooth and harmonious ; and last year in 
receiving his Khelat he was presented at the same time with the 
sonorous title of Muazz-es-Sultaneh, for which he was obliged to pay 
a proportionate sum. No interchange, however, of hollow compli- 
ments can blind the Sheikh to the fact that his hour is drawing near. 
For some years the policy of the Teheran Government has been 
directed towards the gradual suppression of all semi-dependent 
authority in non-Persian hands, and the centralisation of executive 
power. One after another the poppy-heads, to quote the old Roman 
fable, have been smitten off ; and Arab sheikhs and Lur chieftains 
alike have vanished into compulsory retirement, or more frequently 
into the silent prisons of Teheran. For the pursuance of these 
tactics in south-west Persia, the opening of the Karun River to 
foreign trade, and the consequent necessity for new custom-house 
officers and Foreign Office representatives, have supplied the central 
Government with a welcome excuse; a co-ordinate authority can 
hardly be tolerated in Mohammerah ; and in the big new brick 
structures at the river’s mouth, Sheikh Mizal reads the handwriting 
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upon the wall. Naturally and by instinct a friend of the English, 
with whom, and particularly with Mr. Robertson, the late English 
consul at Busrah, he has for long been upon intimate terms, he is 
now in a position where he can only expect evil to himself from the 
commercial successes of his old allies. Accordingly he regards every- 
thing and everybody with suspicion. He declines to go on board 
any vessel or steamer for fear that there may be a plot to deport him. 
In a creek immediately alongside of his house is moored his own 
paddle-steamer, the Karun, ready at any moment to carry him into 
a safe retreat;' and his deputy at Mohammerah was much distressed 
when I announced my intention of inspecting the new buildings at 
the corner, and gave private instructions that I should be deceived as 
to their character. Sheikh Mizal is said to have prepared for him- 
self a refuge in Turkish territory, and it is to be feared that when 
later visitors record their journeys to the Karun, the interesting 
figure of the Arab chieftain will have disappeared from the scene.” 
At Mohammerah I went on board the Shushan, the river steam- 
boat with which Messrs. Lynch Bros. are at present navigating the 
Lower, and hope soon to be allowed to navigate the Upper Karun, 
and which that firm had courteously detained for some days at 
Mohammerah in order to take me up the river. As soon as the con- 
cession was first granted by the Shah, in October, 1888, Messrs. 
Lynch detached a steamer from their Tigris fleet, and commenced a 
fortnightly service upon the Karun, which, in spite of empty holds 
and absent profits, has been continued ever since. The boat first 
employed was the Blosse Lynch, a fine paddle steamer employed in 


(1) The Karun was built for Haji Jabir Khan in 1873, by Messrs. Yarrow, of 
Poplar, for £6,000. It is a paddle-wheel steamer, 112 feet long, 25 feet beam, with a 
tonnage of 120 tons, anda draught of 24—3 feet when empty and 4—44 feet when laden. 
Ostensibly built for purposes of trade on the Lower Karun, for which Haji Jabir had 
obtained a concession from the Persian Government, it has been utilised to impress and, 
if necessary, coerce the Arab tribes upon the river, having loopholed bulwarks for 30 
rifles, and being mounted with two small brass guns. It was not a pretty object when 
I saw it, having been smeared from stern to bow with a coating of ugly brown paint. 

(2) The Standard Correspondent has again led Mr. Ainsworth woefully astray in 
speaking of Sheikh Mizal, in whom he does not appear to have recognised a Ka’b chief- 
tain, and of whose official status as Governor of Mohammerah he is clearly unaware. 
(Vide The River Karun, p.122.) ‘‘The same correspondent attests of how little value are 
the decisions of a mixed commission as to the respective claims of Persia and Turkey to 
the territory of Muhammrah, when he states that a Sheikh Moussil or Musil, whose 
residence is at Filieh on the Shat-al-Arab, a few miles from Muhammrah, rules like an 
emperor over the country that lies between Muhammrah and Ahwaz. ‘Every man,’ 
says the writer, ‘is prepared to take up arms at a moment’s notice in the Sheikh’s 
service, and no command of the Shah, or of any of his governors, stands a chance of 
being obeyed, unless approved of by this powerful Sheikh. All the taxes of the pro- 
vince flow into his treasury, and he pays over to the Shah what amount he thinks fit. 
These frontier provinces are wild and unmanageable, except by the authority of the 
local sheikh, who is as despotic and as powerful as ever was any chief of a Highland 
clan.’’’ It is perhaps enough to say that there is not a single sentence in the above 

passage that is not vitiated by hopeless inaccuracy. 
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the Tigris navigation between Busrah and Bagdad.’ She was found, 
however, to be both too long for the abrupt bends and zigzags of the 
Karun, and of too deep a draught to pass over the shoals in low 
water. Accordingly, after running for some months she was 
replaced by the Shushan, a smaller stern-wheel boat, with three 
rudders to allow of her answering very quickly to the helm.? She 
was one of seven or eight boats built by Yarrow, of Poplar, for the 
English Government at the time of the Nile expedition, but never 
apparentiy used for that purpose. Some of them were sold to Messrs. 
Cook for pleasure-boats on the Nile, while the Shushan found its way 
to the Karun. She is really unsuited for the purpose, having evi- 
dently been constructed for light work in a very hot climate, and 
being a double-decked vessel, with engines and boiler exposed upon 
the lower deck, and a few passenger cabins lightly constructed upon 
the upper deck, their roof serving as the bridge. She is supposed to 
be able to steam from ten to twelve knots an hour, but against a 
current running four miles cannot certainly manage more than four. 
My own impression is that the type of vessel adapted to the naviga- 
tion of the Karun, but also capable of carrying a large freight, has 
yet to be constructed. 

It was on December 24th that I embarked on board the Shushan, 
too late, however, to proceed till the next morning. The Persian 
Government mantains an agent at Mohammerah, one Mirza Kasim 
Khan, known as the Karguzar, to superintend mercantile operations, 
represent the Foreign Office, and watch Messrs. Lynch. The first of 
these functions is easily performed, because the operations cannot be 
said as yet to have begun; the second is an excuse for protracted 
delays, caused by a dutiful reference to official supervision ; while 
the third offers a boundless field for meddlesome and nonsensical 
activity. It does not argue a high level of practical intelligence to 
insist that the import duty upon foreign merchandise shall be levied 
on the price, whatever it may be, that the article would fetch at the 
moment in the local bazaar. But commercial law does not happen 
to be the forte of the Karguzar. On this occasion he was very much 
interested in myself and my future movements, He had already 
complained of the steamer being detained on my account; and had 
peremptorily ordered it, quite u/tra vires, to quit. A series of mes- 
sages now passed, the Karguzar requiring my passport, which had 
not once been asked for during three months of previous travel in 
Persia, and finally bidding me to call upon him at sunrise before 
starting next morning. This I felt myself quite unable to do; and 


(1) The Blosse Lynch is 220 feet long, 30 feet beam, with 100 horse-power, a carrying 
capacity of 260 tons, and a draught of from 3} feet when empty to 5 feet when laden. 

(2) The Shushan is of 16} registered and 35 gross tonnage; length, 98 feet, beam 
19} feet, draught 1} foot empty, 2—3 feet laden. 
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leaving him to devise fresh toils for the bird that had flown, our 
steamer weighed anchor at 6 a.m. and started up the river. 

December 25th.—A Christmas Day might be worse spent by an 
Englishman than on board an English-built steamer, with an English 
captain and English engineers, albeit upon so remote a stream as the 
Karun. The resources of the galley were found to be equal to a 
plum-pudding, and we congratulated ourselves upon no mean imita- 
tion of home. Two miles above Mohammerah we passed the entrance 
to the Bahmeshir, or alternative mouth, running parallel to the 
Shat-el-Arab for a distance of nearly fifty miles, by which the Karun 
enters the Persian Gulf. Layard speaks of it as “a good navigable 
channel of not less than four fathoms depth” ; and Lieutenant Selby 
steamed down it to the sea and back in 1842, and found a channel of 
nine feet at low water. Since then, however, it has been very much 
silted up, particularly at the sea-mouth, and is not now used except 
by native boats of exceptionally light draught. Of its impor- 
tance as an alternative way of entry to the Karun, and one, 
moreover, both of whose banks are in Persian hands, I shall have 
occasion to speak elsewhere. Along its shores, as on those of the Shat- 
el-Arab near Busrah, are to be seen screens of reeds planted at low- 
water level, in order to catch the fish which are left in great numbers 
on the muddy banks when the tide retires. 

Mohammerah itself is buried in palm-groves, that would conse- 
crate any landscape ; but at Gisbah, about eight miles up the river, 
this edging of green suddenly ceases, and henceforward as far as 
Bund-i-Kir the banks are either absolutely bare or are covered only 
with low scrub and tamarisk bushes, here and there intersected by 
creeks or the desiccated beds of forgotten canals. In this lower 
part of its course the banks are everywhere low and flat, but farther 
on they increase in height till they attain an altitude above the water, 
sometimes of from twenty to thirty feet. Here too the Karun isin 
volume and dimensions a noble river, commonly from three hundred 
yards to a quarter of a mile across, it not being till above Ahwaz 
that it is sometimes contracted in width to two hundred yards. At 
this time the river was very full, a heavy fall of snow or rain in the 
mountains having just preceded ; and mud held in turbid solution 
changed its waters to the colour of Turkish coffee, and its consis- 
tency to that of prison-gruel. 

About ten miles above the Bahmeshir, on the same or east bank, 
is passed the entrance to the dried-up channel, known as the Karun- 
el-Amrah, or Blind Karun, which is supposed to have been a yet 
earlier natural mouth of the river than the Bahmeshir, and to have 
been the channel up which Nearchus sailed to rejoin Alexander the 
Great at Susa. From it has been cut the Kaban or artificial canal 
that conducts to the former Ka’b capital of Fellahiyah. A long 
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time before reaching it, the pyramidal tomb, in twelve steps or 
stages, of Robein-ibn-Yakub, on the right bank, stands out the sole 
feature in “the level waste, the rounding grey,” appearing alter- 
nately on the right and left hand as the river twists and turns. 
Beyond, another small tomb, known as Imam Ali Hussein, shaded 
by a cluster of six palms, succeeds and is in turn caught up and left 
behind. Further on we pass Imam Saba on the right bank, the 
halfway stage to Ahwaz. 

In the summer the banks of the river in this part are wholly 
destitute either of population or verdure. But at the time of my 
visit occasional Arab encampments were to be seen on the water’s 
edge, consisting either of black tents or of a square enclosure com- 
posed of mat huts with a fence of thorns, the horses and cattle being 
folded at night in the interior to keep them from the attack of wild 
beasts. These nomads move upwards in the winter months from the 
date-groves, loosely turn the soil with rude wooden ploughs drawn 
either by donkeys, horses, or cattle, scatter the seed and await the 
harvest. Having gathered this in the early spring, and procured 
flour for bread and fodder for their horses during the remainder of 
the year, they— 

‘Fold their tents 
And silently steal away.” 

In the neighbourhood only of these temporary encampments is 
cultivation to be seen, the rest of the country having the appearance 
of a desert. But the entire district is one of incredible natural fer- 
tility, and it is pitiable to see stores of potential wealth lying idle in 
a land that is always bewailing its poverty. At 8 p.m. the Shushan 
dropped anchor for the night | by the small village of Ismailiyah, on 
the left bank. The tide from the Shat-el -Arab and Bahmeshir is 
felt as far as this place, and in the lower reaches of the river causes 
a rise and fall of from four to five feet. 

Dec. 26. Early in the morning we passed Beraikia, the first vil- 
lage of any size since leaving Mohammerah. It contains about three 
hundred inhabitants, Arabs, and their sheik is subordinate to Sheikh 
Mizal Khan. Then follow a series of river loops and windings so 
tortuous, that we continually find ourselves steaming right away 
from the point at which we are due to arrive in another hour, while 
on the boat’s deck we can never settle our relations with the sun. 
The next village, again on the left bank, is Kut Omeira; while, 
further on, at a distance of about thirty miles from Beraikia is Kut 
Abdulla, the main settlement of the Bawiyah, who are also a subdi- 
vision of the Ka’b tribe. This is one of three places between Moham- 
merah and Shuster, where the local sheikh formerly claimed the right 
of levying a custom-duty or black mail upon any goods passing up the 
river, either by boat or caravan. For convenience sake these tolls, 
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which no one ventured to dispute, were subsequently amalgamated, 
and are still exacted from native merchandise at the two termini. 

The scenery on the Karun in these parts cannot be styled other- 
wise than depressing. Fifty years ago travellers described the banks 
between Mohammerah and Ahwaz as being abundantly wooded with 
poplar, tamarisk, and small timber. A good deal of this has since 
disappeared, and a low scrub or brushwood in parts is all that breaks 
the flat monotony of the river’s edge. On either side the plain, 
marshy, bare, and untilled, may be seen stretching away to the 
horizon. Where the banks are at all high the boat is quite concealed 
from view at the distance of a few yards; but over the level expanse 
its tall funnel can be seen for miles, projecting like a stick of black 
sealing-wax from the ground, and appearing to creep stealthily over 
the surface. For many hours before reaching Ahwaz we were in 
sight of the sandstone ridge with pointed summits that stretches 
across the country, and is responsible for the barrier there existing 
in the river bed. Throughout our journey we had seen a great 
variety of wild fowl on the river, duck, teal, snipe, pelican, and 
gulls. About two miles below Ahwaz some of us went ashore with 
guns and rifles, to test the resources of the scrub on the right bank. 
Wild fowl rose in clamorous flocks from swamps and pools a little way 
inland; francolin (called a partridge in these parts, but in size and 
appearance more resembling a hen pheasant) jumped up at our feet 
and whirred away with a flight like that of a grouse; several hares 
scampered hither and thither. I shot a big wild cat which turned 
out to be a lynx, and was as large as an Indian cheetah, and some 
monster wild boar appeared within easy range. It would be diffi- 
cult to ride them in this country, because of the swamps and deep 
nullahs or cracks in the surface; but some years ago pig-sticking 
expeditions were regularly organised from Bagdad. For any one 
content with small game a richer preserve could not be found than 
the Karun valley; while for the more ambitious lions are also 
forthcoming, and further north, in the Bakhtiari Mountains, abun- 
dance of antelope, ibex, and wild goat. 

At 3 p.m. the Shushan was anchored in mid-stream below the 
rapids of Ahwaz, having occupied twenty-three hours’ steaming in 
the ascent. The distance from Mohammerah by river is about one 
hundred and seventeen miles; the land march is much less, being 
calculated by different authorities as from seventy-four to eighty-two 
miles. Here I continued my walk up the right bank in order to 
inspect the ruins of the famous bund or dam, and the not less famous 
rapids. It should be added that the town of Ahwaz is two hundred 
and twenty feet above the level of the Persian Gulf. Navigation is 
abruptly suspended at Ahwaz, and the crux of the Karun difficulty 


(1) Vide Colonel Bell’s article in Blackwood’s Magazine, April, 1889. 
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is created by the existence in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
river of a formidable outcrop of tertiary sandstone, which, after con- 
stituting the somewhat remarkable ridge already mentioned as rising 
with oblique stratification and zigzag outline, at a slight distance 
from the left bank, suddenly obtrudes itself in the shape of a 
number of ledges right across the river bed, and then vanishes under 
the surface of the plain, only to reappear in another and lower ridge 
some miles further to the west. It is the obstacle formed by these 
ledges, of which there are four, cutting the stream almost at right 
angles, and the abrupt fall of about eight to ten feet between the water 
level above and below, that constitute the rapids. There are commonly 
said to be five of these; but three only present at all a serious impedi- 
ment to navigation, the remaining two being very slight and, when 
the river is full, all but imperceptible. Below the lowest rapid, 
where the Shushan anchored, the river contracts to a breadth of 
about two hundred to two hundred and fifty yards. It then begins 
to expand, and two large islands composed of silt occur in mid- 
stream. Above this, at the point where are the middle and main 
rapid and the remains of the ancient bund, the right bank is deeply 
embayed by the impact of the current, and the distance from shore 
to shore is approximately half a mile. Higher up it narrows again, 
and resumes its normal width of about four hundred yards.’ 
Starting from the south and moving up stream, I found the first 
rapid, which is formed some distance below the point of the two 
large islands, invisible save for a slight swirl in the current, although 
the reef of rock which causes it was above the surface. The second 
rapids, two in number, formed by a ledge of rock at the head of the 
same islands, were also insignificant. Then came two more formid- 
able barriers. The fall in the third set of rapids is very perceptible, 
and the rush of water was powerful, but not overwhelming. At the 
fourth rapid, above one hundred and fifty yards higher up the stream, 
and in the full sweep of the bend, the water dashes with a roar through 
two gateways at the west extremity of a much more prominent rocky 
reef, stretching right across the river, and supporting the massive 
remains of the great dyke of Ahwaz. This famous structure, com- 
monly attributed to the Sassanian monarchs, was designed to hold 
up the waters of the Karun, which were then diffused by means of 
ditches and canals through the surrounding country, at that time and 
for long after renowned for its rich plantations of the sugar-cane. 
The ruins of the dam, upon which it is possible that, as at Shuster, 
there may have been superimposed a bridge, survive in the shape 
of big masses of masonry, still held together by an indestructible 


(1) All figures of breadth, depth, or volume relating to the Karun vary considerably 
according to the season of the year and the state of the water at the time of the writer’s 
visit. 
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cement, and built upon each of the rocky islets that here span 
the current. The abutment on the right bank is also visible, 
having withstood the floods of centuries. Though it is but little, 
yet enough remains to show the solid and imposing character of 
the ancient work, and to indicate the revolution that it must have 
effected in the physical condition of the neighbouring country. 
Both on the right and left banks passages and tunnels have been 
cut in the rock at the water level, in which water-wheels originally, 
and in the case of some on the left bank, still revolve. There are 
also to be seen in the neighbourhood of the town a large number of 
old circular mill-stones, which were used for the grinding of flour and 
the crushing of the sugar-cane. It is not known when or how the 
bund was destroyed, though the date may probably be assigned to 
the thirteenth century, when we read that the prosperity of the 
town and neighbourhood fell into utter decay. At the discussion 
before the Society of Arts General Schindler mentioned a local 
legend, which attributed the disaster to the wicked machinations of 
a medieval sugar merchant, who cornered the market; but after a 
time, when the price had risen and he opened his bags, found them 
full, not of sugar, but of scorpions, whose tails were so sharp that 
they cut a thick felt carpet in two. Such myriads of these scorpions 
came out that the people fled, and have never returned.’ 

It is the two-fold rapid racing through the gaps left by the 
destruction of the bund that has ever since constituted the main 
obstacle to the continuous navigation of the Karun. The main 
channel is the aperture between the right bank, which is steep and 
lofty, and the first rocky islet in the current, the passage varying 
from fifty to eighty yards in width according to the condition of the 
water, and there being an approximate fall of three feet in a distance 
of fifty yards. Between the islets and the main section of the sand- 
stone ledge which dams the rest of the stream, is a second and 
narrower rapid. Through both these gateways there was a swift 
and noisy rush of water—I can hardly call it a cataract, for it was 
not comparable to the headlong sweep of the Great Bab at the First 
Cataract of the Nile. It was by the larger or western channel that 
Lieutenant Selby took up the Assyria, with Sir H. Layard on board, 
in March, 1842. She was a paddle-wheel steamer, one hundred feet 
long. They passed the lower rapids without difficulty, the river 
being full and the ledges completely concealed. Twice did Selby 
attempt to force the main rapid by steam alone, but the force of the 
current, running at the rate of five to five and a quarter miles an 
hour, turned the Assyria completely round, and he was compelled to 
resort to more powerful means. Putting out a strong hawser or tow- 
line to the shore, and ordering the engines to be worked at full speed 

(1) Journal of the Society of Arts, May 10, 1889. 
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while the crew hauled upon the hawser, he again turned the ship’s 
head towards the gap. For a few moments she stood trembling but 
motionless, and then slowly forged ahead, until presently, within 
less than half an hour from the first unsuccessful attempt, she was 
moored in the tranquil waters off the town." On her return journey, 
a short time afterwards, the Assyria “ shot through the opening like 
an arrow.” It was through the same gate that the Susa, the small 
launch in which I ascended the upper river, was towed up earlier in 
1889, and here, too, the Shushan will presently require to pass. I 
do not myself think that, in a favourable state of the water, there 
need be the slightest risk in the operation. The configuration of 
the river banks and rocks in mid stream is convenient for the pur- 
pose. A rope from the bows to keep her head straight can be towed 
from the bank above the rapid; a small rock in the stream is well 
placed for a hawser, riven to a block, and hauled in from the deck, 
and finally a stern-rope, to keep her from swinging round, can be 
manipulated from the rocks on either side of the gap. I even think 
that the conditions are not infrequent when engines of reasonable 
horse-power would suffice to take up a vessel alone. 

The fifth and final set of rapids are about half a mile higher up 
the stream, and a little above the village of Ahwaz. They are 
formed by a low double ridge of rock projecting like a hump across 
the river, and pierced by two channels in low water, but forming 
rapids when the river is full. Above them the Karun resumes its 
placid surface, and no further obstacle to navigation occurs till 
within a few miles of Shuster. The entire length throughout which 
the river is broken up by rocks and rapids is from 1} to 14 miles. 
Sharks of some size frequently come up to Ahwaz, and are seen 
swimming in the pools below the rapids. They even penetrate as 
far as Shuster. 

The modern village of Ahwaz is situated on the left bank of the 
river, which rises to some height above the stream, at a point nearly 
parallel with the last-named rapids. It is a wretched collection of 
mud-hovels with a small rectangular fort in a state of ruin upon the 
brink, and an Arab population of about 700. Nothing redeems 
the place from abomination but the possession of a humble 
Imam-Zadeh, or saint’s tomb, whose white plastered cupola gleams 
agrecably from a cluster of dark green trees. This is all that sur- 
vives in the room of the once famous Aginis, the medieval capital of 
a province, the residence of royalty, the see of a Christian bishop, 
and a favoured resort of wealth and luxury. Gibbon has preserved 
in characteristic garb the tale of the “gay barbarian,” Harmozan, 

(1) Vide Lieutenant Selby’s Account in the Journal of the R.G.S., vol. xiv., pp. 
226—7; Sir H. Layard’s ‘‘ Description of the Province of Khuzistan,”’ in the same 
Journal, vol. xvi., p, 58, and Early Adventures, vol. ii., pp. 344—6. 
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prince or satrap of Ahwaz and Susa, and his interview with the 
conquering Khalif, Omar.1_ It was in the time of his Abbasside suc- 
cessors at Bagdad that Ahwaz reached the height of its fame ; 
although the most liberal exaggeration could hardly justify an Arab 
historian of the present century in describing its dimensions as “ 40 
parasangs”’ (150 miles); or excuse the travelled Captain Mignan 
for confounding the sandstone ridge behind the town with the ruins 
of the ancient city, which he said extended for ten or twelve miles, 
and, in the opinion of the inhabitants, for a journey of two months!? 
The halcyon days of the old Aginis came to an end with the rebellion 
against the Khalifs of the African negroes who had been imported 
to labour in the sugar plantations. The revolt was suppressed ; but 
the city and its surroundings never recovered, and fell into deeper 
and more forlorn decay, until the emigrant Ka’b Arabs turned their 
nomad steps in this direction, and reared their clay hovels amid the 
piles of débris that still mark the ancient site. Evidence of a yet 
earlier period and of a dead religion, as well as a vanished splendour, 
exists in the sandstone ridge above mentioned, where may be seen 
hollow excavations high up in the rock, hewn in the olden days of 
the fire-worshippers for the exposure of the dead, and in some of 
which bones were actually discovered by Lieutenant Selby’s party. 
In the mountain cliffs near Shuster have been found similar rock 
Towers of Silence. 

Ahwaz played a memorable but an even less distinguished part 
than Mohammerah in the incidents of 1857. After the cccupation 
of the latter place, three steamers, the Comet, Planet, and Assyria, 
with three hundred men, and three gunboats in tow, were detached 
to pursue the retreating force up the river to Ahwaz, There the 
Persian infantry, seven thousand strong, with a large force of 
cavalry, was found encamped upon the right bank; a garrison of 
five hundred men held the town and fort upon the opposite shore. 
No sooner did the English prepare to land than the garrison 
decamped, while simultaneously the defending army melted into the 
desert. The dissolution was not less complete than when the mirage, 
so common on the neighbouring Chaldan plains, wastes on approach 
into thin air. It is true that the Persian Commander-in-Chief by 
paying the Grand Vizier a bribe of £8,000, or at the rate of about 
£1 for every man who ran away, received a sword of honour from 
the Shah. But no historian will be disposed to speak harshly of so 
superlative a sample of Eastern equity. 

Since the opening of the Karun to foreign commerce in October, 
1888, another small settlement called Bunder-i-Nasiri, in com- 
pliment to the Shah (Nasr-ed-din) has been established on a 

(1) Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Cap. li. 
(2) Travels in Chaldea, p. 303. 
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slight elevation overlooking the river at the point below the 
rapids where steamers come to anchor, and about one mile south 
of the native village. So far the reality hardly corresponds to 
the grandiloquence of the title. The place consists of four or 
five mat huts, in front of one of which floats the Persian flag, 
and a small gun is planted to fire salutes and to proclaim the 
majesty of government. Within resides the deputy of the Gover- 
nor-General of Arabistan, an official named Mirza Akbar Ali, 
with whom I was now to make acquaintance, and in whom I found 
a model type of the genus Persian subordinate official species, first- 
class obstructionist. Another of the mat huts is tenanted by the 
agent of Messrs. Lynch, who with great difficulty obtained permis- 
sion to take up his residence here, and is obliged to pay a rent of 
600 tomans (£170) a year for quarters that would be exorbitant at 
£7. This preposterous fine—for it is nothing else—was submitted 
to on the understanding that it was to be the rent of a substantial 
structure, which was forthwith to be erected by the Persian Govern- 
ment, with a suitable shed for stores. A year has since elapsed, 
and the new residence is as much in nubibus as ever, although I have 
not heard that there has been any consequent abatement of rent. 

I was the bearer of letters of recommendation from the British 
resident at Bushire to the Nizam-es-Sultaneh, Governor-General 
of Arabistan, requesting him to aid my journey by means of the 
Persian steam launch, the Susa, lately placed upon the upper river. 
Being already three days behind time at Ahwaz, I heard with 
pleasure that ‘the Susa was lying at anchor above the rapids, waiting 
for the arrival of the Shushan in order to proceed to Shuster. I there- 
fore called upon the Mirza with my letter to the Governor, to request 
that the Susa might be ordered to start upon its journey at daybreak 
on the following morning. It would have been possible for me, and 
far better, to have ordered horses on my own account and to have 
ridden to Shuster, the distance being only fifty-six miles by land. 
But I was informed that the route might be impassable from rain 
and mud, and—I did not yet know the Mirza. 

The latter first attempted at the same time to put me off and to 
vindicate his own official importance by making the plea of illness 
an excuse for not receiving me. I replied that my business was 
urgent ; and an interview was accordingly arranged, the imaginary 
illness not again figuring in the negotiations. I found the Persian 
seated more Persico on the ground in his mat hut, with a carpet 
spread in front of him, on which candles were placed, while chairs 
were arranged opposite for myself and party. At first the Mirza 
was all compliance. After a slight show of hesitation he acceded to 
my request; the boat was to be ready to start at 7 a.m. on the 
following morning, and I was to be on shore at 6.30. He only 
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required to see my passport, a demand with which I readily com- 
plied, the more so as I knew that he could not read a word of it, 
and only wished to make a show of official precision. He then 
rambled off into a lengthy disquisition upon the friendship of Persia 
and England, the common interest of the two countries, their common 
friends and foes (a sly dig at Russia), and his personal desire, to 
which Messrs. Lynch’s agent could testify (here I am afraid that I 
exchanged winks with that gentleman, whose life had been rendered 
a burden to him for six months by the obstructive persecutions of the 
Mirza), to promote concord between these heaven-appointed allies. 
Having been for three months in Persia, I was now quite familiar 
with this formula, which I had many times heard, couched in almost 
identical terms, and, I imagine, learnt off by heart by every Persian 
official on his appointment. However, I reciprocated the compli- 
ments, and the interview closed. 

Throughout this colloquy an interested audience had watched, 
without taking any part in the proceedings. On either side of the 
Mirza squatted two somewhat lugubrious looking personages, who 
said nothing, but smoked the /a/ian as it was passed round. One of 
them was minus an eye, which gave him a rather ill-favoured 
appearance, but their mien was sufficiently distinguished to lead me 
to suppose that they were Persian gentlemen and friends of the 
Mirza. It transpired, however, that they were two criminals 
belonging to the ruling family of the Bakhtiari tribe in the neigh- 
bouring mountains, who had recently killed their brother and nephew 
in cold blood, and had been captured while in the jurisdiction of the 
Mirza. In the absence of any guard-house, they were now being 
kept in the Mirza’s hut, where they shared his sleeping apartment, 
took their seats in the manner described at the durbar, and were on 
such general terms of familiarity that upon the Mirza accepting an 
invitation to dine in Messrs. Lynch’s hut a few days later, he asked 
permission to bring his two guests with him. The harmony was 
enhanced by all three getting drunk. Next the murderers sat two 
green-turbaned Seyids, descendants of the Prophet, whose personal 
repute and illustrious descent lent a sort of balancing odour of 
sanctity to the proceedings. 

Dec. 27. Before 7 a.m., I was on shore with my baggage, but 
the mules which had been ordered to convey the latter to the Susa 
were not forthcoming; while the engineer was loafing about, wait- 
ing for instructions from the Mirza. Arousing this worthy, I requested 
permission to proceed at once in pursuance of his promise of the 
previous evening. I cannot relate in detail the incidents that en- 
sued; but I may summarise them by saying that the next three 
hours were consumed in frivolous objections by the Persian, who 
had either repented of his premature amiability, or was frightened 
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at the responsibility, or thought the occasion too good a one to be 
lost for demonstrating his own importance. He now protested that 
he had no authority to act without direct orders from the Nizam, that 
he could not look at my letters to the latter, because they were 
another man’s property, and that he must have a formal guarantee 
testifying to my identity and absolving him from blame. A long 
time was spent in composing this ridiculous document, which had to 
be torn up after all, when I found that the Mirza had inserted in it 
an order to him from Messrs. Lynch to despatch the Susa—an in- 
genious attempt to inveigle them into a false position—and a state- 
ment that the permission was only granted because I had official 
business to transact with the Governor, which I had not. It became 
necessary for me to adopt a more peremptory tone and to insist either 
on compliance or refusal. This brought the Mirza to hissenses ; but 
another long interval ensued while the revised declaration was 
being drawn up, and a letter of explanation written to the Nizam; 
and it was not till eleven o’clock that I found myself on board the 
Susa, and an hour later that she started under weigh. Exactly five 
hours had been consumed in the diplomatic caracoles of the Mirza, 
upon whom I was sufficiently human to vow vengeance if ever arrived 
at Shuster. 

At one stage of the morning’s controversy the mat hut presented 
an even more curious scene than on the previous evening. Not only 
were the same dramatis persone present—the Mirza evolving inter- 
minable excuses, the pair of respectable but melancholy fratricides, 
the two holy men, and ourselves; but there was also a Persian 
gentleman who wanted to go up in the Susa himself, and had inter- 
vened as peacemaker; the Arab sheikh of Ahwaz, a dignified old 
gentleman with grey beard, and finally, the sheikh’s son, carrying a 
gun to protect his father, whose life was threatened by a blood- 
feud, but himself attended by another man with a gun, being in 
reality a prisoner, like the Bakhtiari couple, and having been sen- 
tenced to the sticks for an act of robbery. In this mixed society of 
seyids and scoundrels, gaolers and prisoners, Persians, Arabs, and 
English—as diversified a medjilis on a small scale as was ever 
assembled—the momentous question was fought out as to whether 
I should travel sixty miles by river or by road. 

Grorce N. Curzon. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE LONDON STAGE. 


THERE is, no doubt, at this moment a very general dissatisfaction 
with the stage, stage plays, and stage players; the more general 
and the more pronounced because the stage was never, in a sense, 
more popular. We like to go to the play, it is a want of the age, 
and yet most of us roundly abuse the whole ordering of things thea- 
trical when we get there. . 

An auditor, unused to stage language and ways and coming to 
the theatre straight from the street, the exchange, the counter, the 
mess, or the drawing-room—wherever, in short, men and women 
congregate—could hardly, I think, fail to be struck by a certain 
falseness, a certain over-emphasis, and especially a certain long- 
drawn exaggeration of the pathetic tones. Ie would think it gro- 
tesque, and he would probably think it unpleasant. It is a note not 
to be heard in daily life, for we are an undemonstrative people 
by nature, and pride ourselves on getting through the crises of our 
lives in dumb show, with no more than a word or two. This impassive 
attitude some think is one of the best things about us. I am myself 
inclined to believe, after certain recent personal experiences of more 
vociferous methods, that the very demonstrative nations spend more 
energy than we do in promise, and perhaps retain less for perform- 
ance. 

On the stage, however, and chiefly on the melodramatic stage, we 
have changed all this. Our men weep, our women whine: it may 
be sentimental, which is quite another thing from pathetic, but it is 
a singularly long way removed from our ordinary English way of 
taking the facts of existence. 

In the course of the past summer the present writer was listening 
to one of the most popular plays of the season. Two young ladies of 
pleasing exterior, very competent players, had taken the stage ; one 
was recounting her misfortunes to the other. ‘ Now,” I thought, 
“was ever anything more unlike to the behaviour of any two sane 
Englishwomen than that of these young actresses, the tearful faces, 
the spasmodic gestures, the long-drawn, woeful utterance, and the 
various traditional stage tricks of speech and manner?” And 
I reflected that the young ladies themselves were not responsible 
for their departure from nature, but the fashion of the times 
which calls for such divagations, At this moment a stranger 
sitting at my side could bear it no longer; he moved impatiently in 
his seat and expressed his indignation in a whispered comment in 
my ear :—‘I beg your pardon, sir, but what two confounded idiots !”’ 
I imagine this gentleman, whose speech was educated and his face 
intelligent, may have lived long enough away from London melo- 
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drama-land to have forgotten that it is a region where a dialect of its 
own prevails, accompanied by contortions of the face and body, 
rollings of the eyes, emotional gurglings, hisses and huskiness, 
which never accompany the speech of the English men and women 
of the world we live in. 

My outspoken acquaintance only said what many of us think; 
what, perhaps, a majority of educated people think, some of whom 
frequent theatres in spite of their hard thoughts of the stage; and 
what, probably, still more think who stay away from the stage doors 
in despair of finding any right interpretation within them of the 
ways of the life we live and of the world we inhabit. We have, in 
truth, almost forgotten that the aforesaid monstrously unnatural 
proceedings on the stage are unnatural; use has made us callous; 
anyhow we have got to bear with them for the sake of the pleasure of 
listening to any scenic representation of life whatever. Does not 
this prove how strong and deeply implanted is the love of English- 
men for the theatre ? 

One very obvious fact connected with the modern London stage, 
—not, perhaps, very difficult to explain—is, that of all the four 
distinct divisions into which stage plays are divided, namely, 
Tragedy, Comedy, Melodrama, and Farce, the two latter only are in 
vogue at the present time, and that the successes of the past season 
have been almost exclusively obtained in melodrama. The Middle- 
man, A Man’s Shadow, The Dead Heart, The Profligate, Sweet 
Lavender, and London Day by Day are all, under various denomina- 
tions, forms of melodrama, and these have been amongst the most 
paying theatrical ventures of the year. Farce at the present day 
sometimes extends itself to two or three acts and calls itself comedy, 
but it is not the less pure farce on that account ; and that, too, has had 
its striking successes of late—why indeed should it not? Honest 
farce which caricatures life is surely a better thing than mock melo- 
drama which travesties it; and it is infinitely better to laugh frankly 
at little or nothing than to weep for no true cause at all. 

It seems at first sight strange that the cream and pick of thinking, 
cultivated Great Britain, which may be taken to reside in or to fre- 
quent London, should be satisfied with these two admittedly lower 
forms of dramatic art when they could have, as one might think, for 
the asking, the higher forms, tragedy and comedy. Can any reason 
be assigned for this contentment? The reasons would seem to be 
manifold and not quite on the surface, but I believe they can be put 
down for the reader in black and white. 

A play may be defined shortly as a representation by means of scene 
and dialogue of the procession and the development, with suitable 
environment and culmination, of an emotional phase of life; and 
this applies to all play-writing, tragedy, comedy, melodrama, and 
farce. When it is so done as to interpret the sadness, the pitiful- 
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ness, the sorrow, the fatal ills of human life, and to stir in us 
respondent emotions of the graver kind, it is tragedy, as Hamlet 
and King Lear are tragedies. When the audience is to be stirred 
through these same emotions with a somewhat greater employment 
of ingenuity and a certain over-accentuation of the more hysterical 
feelings and an admixture of the comic phases of life, and some 
perhaps necessary disregard of truth and probability, it generally 
goes by the name of melodrama. When, with equal disregard of 
truth and still more twisting of the probabilities, laughter only is 
sought for, it is farce. 

There remains that kind of play which some of the best critics 
hold to be highest of all, higher even than tragedy, namely comedy ; 
the stage play, that is, which, with strict regard to truth and the 
laws of human conduct, modified only by that due artistic enhance- 
ment that becomes an art which is an interpretation and not a mere 
imitation of nature, deals with all the emotions felt by men and 
women: which deals with them through all their gamut of utterance 
and expression by voice, gesture and attitude, which tends to gaiety, 
and which always culminates in a happy issue. This is comedy. 

Now certainly, if these definitions be correct, comedy is as high 
a thing as, and one which is of necessity more difficult to accomplish 
even than, tragedy, for the issues are less simple, the lines more 
complex; and the proof of my assertion would seem to lie in this, 
that by common consent, while the great tragedies of the world can 
be counted by ten or twelve, it would be difficult to name even half 
that number of great and perfect comedies. 

Tragedy and comedy being admittedly the two best things of 
their kind, we Londoners will nevertheless have neither of them. 
Tragedy we sometimes consent to endure, not for the play’s sake, 
but for the scenic show with which prudent managers accompany 
their tragedies ; and comedy too must be served up with a particular. 
sauce, for it must be so charged with farce that it is comedy no 
longer, or so seasoned with emotional matter and serious incident 
and a forced method that it is debased into melodrama. If we 
inquire into the reasons why the prevailing kind of stage play 
nowadays offered to Englishmen is melodrama, why it is that only, 
or that chiefly, which fills the manager’s cash box, and why tragedy 
and comedy are avoided, the reasons can be stated categorically as 
follows, though it is very certain that he who sets forth these 
reasons will make few friends by doing so. 

One reason for decadence is that audiences are no longer of one 
mind, no longer homogeneous but mixed. Time has been, and in those 
times tragedy and comedy were popular, when the audiences of London 
theatres were composed all but exclusively of Londoners, when pit 
and boxes were pretty much of one way of thinking, and the upper 
galleries, the “gods” of to-day—were of infinitesimal importance. 
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The phrase “playing to the gallery” is one of modern growth, 
It is true, indeed, there have been times when the theatre was 
one huge “ gallery,” when plays were written to please it in the 
“ Eccles vein,” and when players ranted to please them who wanted 
rant. The plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, of Dryden, and of 
many men of far less genius are, to a cultivated intelligence of to-day, 
only interspersedly fine; there are ‘‘ purple patches” of good lite- 
rature in them all, but the main texture is rant, fustian, and bom- 
bast. No one who knows anything about these old times can deny 
that modern culture, education, and the status of thought, feeling, and 
taste are immeasurably higher than when even the greatest of our 
playwrights wrote—more advanced than when Sheridan, or Con- 
greve, or Dryden, or even Shakespeare wrote; yet modern culture 
gets no chance of satisfaction nowadays on the stage. Nevertheless 
in all previous epochs dramatists and the actors wrote and played 
for, so to say, packed audiences. ‘All the town” listened to Con- 
greve and Vanbrugh, and they could write with undiluted force for 
people who would understand every allusion and take every point 
of wit. 

Here was their opportunity, their advantage over us of to-day. 
Let no critic who is neither actor nor dramatist make light of this 
advantage. Players and playwrights both know very well what it 
means. Let an auditor closely watch the audience he is sitting 
among, and he will presently perceive that the actors are acting 
and the author has been writing two distinct plays, that two separate 
currents of art-work are flowing all the time. Now there comes a 
sentence for the educated part of the audience, which the galleries 
take listlessly, or impatiently, or indignantly; now a sentence is 
spoken for the gallery, a bit of clap-trap, a music-hall enormity, or 
some low allusion; the galleries shout their approval, and a shudder 
passes through the ranks of the “judicious.” It is a fearful handi- 
capping of every one behind the foot-lights, manager, author, actors. 
Every playwright and every actor is attempting as it were to kill 
two birds with one stone; but the birds start from different quarters 
and fly in opposite directions. 

As if play-writing and acting were not hard enough by themselves, 
they are made harder by the conduct of the majority, that is, of the 
educated majority, numerically the majority in most theatres, and 
always the majority as contributors to the cash-box. They refrain 
from applause as a rule, and they almost always refrain from dis- 
approval. All the noise, all the clapping and hissing, comes from 
the “ gods.” A party in the State which ceases to vote ceases to 
rule, though it command a majority; and a majority in a theatre 
which ceases to criticise, which makes no sign, loses all power too. 
Actors live on praise and learn only from open blame. Like the rest 
of us, they must needs travel in the direction of least resistance, and 
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must work according to the only public guidance they get. No 
wonder then that their tendency is unconsciously towards over em- 
phasis, towards the mouthing of their sentences, towards the over- 
lingering on telling effects. They play to the ignorant occupant of 
the galleries, whom over-acting delights. The actors give the 
gallery man what he wants, and it is he who rules the situation. 
For him pure tragedy is too high, pure comedy too subtle; with him 
melodrama alone goes down. 

For this state of things the remedy is obvious. When every 
theatre contains two audiences, one educated, one uneducated ; one 
wanting show, scenery, noise, rant, and buffoonery, and the other 
hating all this and desiring to see intelligent pieces well played, it is 
clear that the first of these audiences should migrate to the music-hall. 

A second cause for stage decadence and deterioration is to be found 
in the prevalence of the country element in London audiences to the 
exclusion of the true Londoner, who is on the whole not so much of 
a playgoer, so far at least as the stalls and dress circles are concerned, 
as his country and suburban cousin. This is a delicate subject and 
I must approach it delicately. The suburban playgoer is very well, 
he is all but a Londoner, but perhaps the countryman, the “ country 
cousin” (there is no mistaking him or her) is just a trifle wanting, 
not in intelligence, of course, or any of the higher graces of life, but 
in that quick appreciation of the ways cf the larger world that the 
townsman acquires. I think it is the country cousin chiefly who is 
stolid as to praise or blame, who does not set his face as rigidly as he 
should against rant and noise and the tricks of the stage; who too 
readily accepts what is set before him. Tolerance, near akin as it 
is to charity, is a virtue, and criticism in some people’s apprehension 
a form of vice, but if the country cousin would consent to be harder 
to please, and quicker to show his appreciation or depreciation, plays 
and acting alike would be the better. No other remedy for the 
country cousin can I suggest but that he should recover from his 
apathy or his false fineness, and clap or hiss, like a man and a critic, 
as often as he is pleased or displeased. 

A further and often expressed cause for dramatic degeneration is 
that plague of modern days, the long run of popular pieces, whose 
repetition benumbs the player, and practically shuts the playhouse 
to its legitimate frequenter, the intelligent Londoner aforesaid. 
This perhaps is a thing past helping, for it comes of our modern 
numerical bigness; and the advance of civilisation, with its facilities 
of locomotion, brings the long procession of curious playgoers from all 
the world to a successful London play, filling the theatres night after 
night with great contingents of country cousins and relays of colonial 
relatives—living and potent causes, on account of their already- 
mentioned obstinate dumbness, of stagnation and obstruction in the 
stage world. 
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There is a last cause, rather perhaps for a general arrest of 
theatrical progress than for an avoidance of the higher kinds of stage 
play. It is the system of actor-managers, which prevails nowhere 
as it does in London, and never before hes prevailed as it does in this 
age. To this cause chiefly I would attribute the present deteriora- 
tion of the drama. In the drama of to-day the real master of the 
situation is the actor-manager. Most of the conditions of stage life 
have recently been changed by the fact that many great West-end 
theatres are owned, or ostensibly owned, by ladies yr gentlemen 
who are themselves players of repute, eager for distinction, popular 
with the public, capitalists themselves, or, what is the same thing so 
far as the public is concerned, able to obtain capital from others. 

The system has its obvious advantages. It is clear that the public, 
not perhaps caring to look very deeply into the matter, is not 
opposed to the system. The public is a kindly public, and loves to 
see its favourites in positions of trust and influence. It likes to con- 
nect a place of entertainment with the name and fortunes of an artist 
who has won its suffrages. Accordingly, each one of what may be 
called the “personal theatres” has a body of loyal adherents who 
are willing and able to help its chief against unjust detraction and 
undeserved ill report, who are no hindrance when things go well, 
and of great utility when success is deserved but not quite assured. 

So far the system has its advantages; its disadvantages are very 
much greater. In the first place, ‘the whole body of actors and 
actresses not actual managers or closely connected with them by 
interest or otherwise are against the system, for a variety of reasons, 
the chief of them being that they consider they get less than 
fair play when the management is in the hands of a rival with 
absolute power to cut their parts and amplify his own. 

There is a story of a country actor-manager which bears on this, 
and indeed peculiarly exemplifies the evils of the autocratic stage- 
manager, but it is an extreme case and I hardly like to tell it, 
for in truth nothing so extreme could possibly occur within many 
miles of Hyde Park Corner. The story goes that a certain manager, 
giving Romeo and Julict, naturally took for his own the important 
part of Romeo, but after a night or two the autocrat of the local 
theatre could not help grudging the effect produced on the audience 
by the fine speech which Mercutio makes in the first act of that 
tragedy :— 

**O then, I see, Queen Mab hath been with you, 
She is the fairies’ midwife,” &c. 
At last, with a superb disregard of the dramatic proprieties and 
every sort of meaning, he brought the speech into his own part, and 
addressed himself, as in soliloquy :— 


**O then, I see, Queen Mab hath been with me, 
She is the fairies’ midwife,” &c. 
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Players of genuine talent are persuaded, rightly or wrongly, that 
they are not easily tolerated by one who they suppose may at times 
set his personal ambition above the interests of his house, and “ bear 
no brother near the throne.” This pessimism in them may be mis- 
placed, but certainly it is not easy for one who knows the condition 
of the English stage to account for the fact that, while so many 
theatres are open, such a number of poor actors are engaged (among 
so many good), yet so very many really capable ones are continually 
out of employment. 

It is very evident that the drama suffers by the system, because 
of the obvious temptation an actor-manager is under to accept plays 
less with regard to their intrinsic merits or their adaptability to the 
various talents of the actors in his company than to the fact of 
whether or no they contain parts in which he, the autocrat player, 
can make a conspicuous figure—plays, in short, where the audience 
shall rate the players much as the sportsman by anticipation placed 
the horses in a famous race, “ Eclipse first ; the rest nowhere.” 

By this system the public is the greatest sufferer of all (if the 
allegations of players and playwrights be well founded), because it 
gets poor plays often very poorly acted in the less important parts, 
and because it seldom gets an opportunity of seeing innumerable 
clever young actors and actresses in parts in which they can do justice 
to their talents. So fur as the public at large is concerned it is a 
truism to say that monopoly is bad; not the monopoly of talent, for 
that is inevitable and salutary, but the monopoly of mere tyrannous 
capital. Now the tendency of the personally conducted theatre is 
towards this latter odious kind of monopoly, for the following 
among more obvious reasons: the capitalist who “runs” a theatre 
will spend his money, not upon the salaries of capable players, for 
that as already shown is contrary to the leading principles of the 
actor-manager system, but in the direction of rich decoration of the 
auditorium, costly mounting of the piece, realistic scenery, expensive 
silks and satins, real water, trees, flowers, improved canvas waves, 
the newest pattern in tin thunder and patented cotton wool snow, 
with all the costly mechanical toys of the theatre that delight the 
unthinking crowd and distract intelligent people from the true busi- 
ness of the stage. 

Such expenditure as this by theatrical capitalists has a double ill 
effect: it debases public taste, and excites a desire for more and 
more of such frippery, while it forces rival houses to follow suit, and 
of course correspondingly to starve their staff of players. I never 
see one of those expensive set scenes that are so common now on our 
stage, a solid and elaborate production of joiner’s and carpenter’s 
work, costing perhaps hundreds of pounds, and that might stand for 
a century, but what I think, “There goes the salary for a season of 
one or two capable players. For half such a sum a good actor might 
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have been found to make the piece live and to delight all sensible 
auditors, who now for lack of work and pay may be starving in an 
attic.” One would be slow to maintain that good accessories, scenery, 
dress, music, and mounting are not good things in their way, but they 
are wholly subordinate things. ‘They are what the binding and the 
gilt lettering are toa book. Milton in a paper cover is better reading 
than Martin Tupper in morocco and gold, and, if audiences would 
but think so, ZZam/e¢t in a barn is ten thousand times better worth 
the hearing than The Lady of Lyons or London Assurance in the 
most gorgeous of theatres. 

Mr. John Addington Symonds, in the last number of this Review, 
shrewdly suggests that the wealth of lyrical and exalted descriptive 
poetry in the Elizabethan drama was intended as an appeal to the 
imagination of audiences in the then complete absence of scenery 
and stage decoration. An economical reform in the direction of the 
substitution of sham stage carpentry by good poetry may perhaps 
recommend itself to the modern manager and playwright. 

Here, then, are four reasons for the present degradation of the 
London stage, on which all of us who live outside the walls of 
theatres are in fair agreement. Each cause is a strong one for 
decadence, but together they are overwhelming. First, the mixed 
audience; then the apathetic behaviour of the educated portion of 
audiences ; thirdly, long runs; and, perhaps strongest cause of all, 
the actor-manager system; and the final product of these causes is 
melodrama of a very false and foolish kind, and almost nothing but 
melodrama. 

I would not contend that melodrama is an illegitimate or indeed 
anything but an excellent form of drama, only that we get almost 
nothing else, and, furthermore, that almost unconsciously we have 
come to tolerate in melodrama that which is in no sense a “ holding 
of the mirror up to nature.” Our players are now no longer “ the 
brief chronicles of the time,’’ for things are said and done on the stage 
that could not be said or done in real life. We get real water, indeed, 
and real leaves on real trees, but the human beings are altogether 
unreal, Apart from talk which is never talked by the living men 
and women who walk this earth, and tones which they could not 
safely use, and faces which they could not safely make while a single 
lunatic asylum existed in the land, audiences are called upon even 
in good pieces to overlook improbabilities in the plot which no sen- 
sible reader of a novel could think of passing over. I wish to bring 
no living persons or actual plays within the circle of my criticism, 
but I will refer to one melodrama of the past season that as a play 
can be praised so heartily, and whose playing was so exceptionally 
good that perhaps it will not be invidious to say of it that there were 
several such blots in the plot so gross and palpable that it seemed 
impossible anyone in the audience could fail to hit them. It seemed 
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that a moment’s reflection would be sufficient to destroy all the illu- 
sion of the story. Was the very capable author, or rather adapter, 
to blame? Surely not. He might fairly say, “I know London 
audiences well; they don’t reflect, they don’t criticise, or if they do 
they don’t let me know it. They keep their counsel; they hold 
their tongues.”” By slow degrees have we been brought to endure 
on the stage manners and utterance which if we heard elsewhere or 
in cold blood, we should be taken aback by their preposterous absur- 
dity. One of the most amusing books of the past season was Mr. 
Jerome’s Stage Land. With considerable humour it brought 
together the stage phrases, the behaviour, reasoning, and ways sever- 
ally of the characters of the modern stage. There was no exagger- 
ation at all; they were the real language and behaviour of the men 
and women whom we have all looked at and listened to a hundred 
times on the London stage. We laughed as we read, but we laughed 
only because they came to us without the glamour of the theatre. 

This is all so obvious that one may wonder that the author of a 
recent able criticism of modern plays in this Review did not perceive, 
when he brought the charge of bad literature against the play- 
wrights, that he should rather have indicted the audiences who suffer 
bad literature to pass, and do not call out for good. That is, assum- 
ing his charge of poor literature to be made out. For my part I do 
not admit that itis just. I consider Messrs. Burnand, Buchanan, 
Pinero, Jones, and Grundy admirable dramatists; they can write 
interesting and paying plays, and if that is not a proof that they are 
good playwrights, I don’t know what is. Mr. Moore says the litera- 
ture of their plays is not on a high level. Well, a play is not a 
book; book literature is one thing, play literature is another, and 
for my part I cannot criticise literature at my ease till I see it on a 
printed page. Perhape if we read Sweet Lavender, or The Middle- 
man, or The Profligate, or A Man’s Shadow in cold blood, we should 
not find the English so good as that habitually employed by Mr. 
Thomas Hardy or Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson. Be this as it may, 
I still blame the audiences and their taste, or want of taste. Let 
them call upon our dramatists for better literature, and I will under- 
take that the aforesaid gentlemen will give them as good English as 
they can require. 

This point of good or bad literature in plays raises another ques- 
tion. Nowadays English plays, for certain reasons connected with 
copyright, and which are very obvious to the writers of them, can- 
not be printed and their literary merit tested by the eye, as Hamlet, 
or The School for Scandal, or She Stoops to Conquer have been tested. 
It is perhaps for this very reason that actors and managers go fur- 
ther than mere neglect of literature in the plays they choose. They 
openly say they do not want the literary quality. It is opposed, they 
maintain, to dramatic quality, and that play, they say, is best that has 
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no literary merit whatever! It is so long perhaps since they or any 
of us have seen a successful play in print that they and we forget how 
compatible good literature is with a good acting play. We might 
look across the Channel to find out our mistake. The dramatic suc- 
cess of the present season is Daudet’s fine comedy La Lutte pour la 
Vie. It has just been printed, and is, beyond all cavil, as noble a 
piece of literary as it is of dramatic work. That good literature by 
itgelf is a delight to the public, and can be fqund ina good acting 
play, is proved by its abundant presence in “he works of that most 
original and, in its good sense, eccentric comic genius, Mr. Gilbert. 

Now that the causes for decadence have been considered, it is well 
to consider, too, a little more in detail if there be any remedies for 
them. 

First, as to the evil of mixed audiences. Can they be avoided ? 
Possibly some coming improvement in music-halls—the permission, 
for instance, granted to them to act stage-plays—which some com- 
mentators on the age consider so dire a misfortune—may prove 
nothing but an unalloyed blessing to the real stage. It may perhaps 
draw away to entertainments more after their own hearts those very 
powerful, noisy, and really rather unprofitable “gods” who at 
present are mainly responsible for the “ gallery ” element in modern 
plays. If this happy consummation should ever come to pass, amid 
the rejoicings of managers, actors, authors and educated audience, it 
would probably be found necessary to re-arrange the sittings in the 
theatre ; the pit would have to be made to trend probably upwards, 
and hold more, the dress-circles be enlarged ; or, to put it differently, 
present class distinctions in seats would be done away with, the 
preposterously priced orchestra-stalls be abolished, and rows of com- 
fortable pit seats be made to extend from the orchestra to the upper 
circles without a break. 

Secondly, there is the apathy of the better part of the audience. 
That may disappear when the “gods” have gone, and in a silent 
theatre thinking men and women may begin to find their voices 
again. Then perhaps at last we shall have a body of dramatic 
criticism in audiences capable of sentencing the plays submitted to 
them, a body consonant with and worthy of those critical readers who 
in the literary world are the true judges, and who in the long-run 
make or mar the fame of books. At present certainly the critical 
faculty of audiences lags far behind that of readers. It is the taste 
that men of letters have made fun of—notably Dickens with the 
Crummles family—for the past fifty years. 

As to the third cause of decadence, the flooding of theatres with 
country audiences who are slow in judging and slower still—perhaps 
from country bashfulness—in openly criticising, it is to be feared, as 
I have already hinted, that these ladies and gentlemen may remain 
through all time a stumbling-block in the way of theatrical progress. 
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At present the quicker-witted Londoners themselves unfortunately 
do not frequent the theatres in any sort of proportion to their true 
numbers. There is likewise still an element in our more leisurely 
population, though it is a rapidly diminishing one, which on reli- 
gious grounds abstains from playgoing. Then again there are 
serious people who find the average play too lively (they must 
indeed be serious!). There are also lively people who find it too 
foolish, and perhaps this may be an unsuspected balance on which 
the managers of reformed theatres may largely draw in the future ; 
and, lastly, there are what may be called the natural theatre-goers. 
This class is composed of those energetic, pleasant-spoken, quick- 
witted, and clever people who love the company of their fellows. 
These, the apparently “ natural born” frequenters of the theatre, 
often abstain from the play for no other reason than that they find 
better entertainment in the society of their fellow beings. In other 
words, they dine from home and go among their friends, instead 
of going to the play. They find the comedy of life in each others’ 
drawing-rooms preferably to looking for it behind the footlights in 
the form of improbable melodrama and impossible farce-comedy. 

A remedy for this particular evil, made unavoidable by the incon- 
venient hours at which London theatres open, has been suggested by 
an acquaintance of mine, who knows more of the matter than perhaps 
any living man. Mr. William Archer, the well-known dramatic 
critic, suggests that a regularly-given afternoon performance, a so- 
called matinée, to begin no earlier than half-past three, would catch 
a great many playgoers, for whom the evening performance is too 
great a derangement of their day. I agree with him. Especially 
would it attract London men of the best kind, whose day’s work is 
mostly ended by the early afternoon, whose social needs and their 
likings do not make them such steady afternoon callers as women, 
and whose afternoon is often their only free time in the twenty-four 
hours. Mr. Archer gives other reasons, all sound and good, and he 
conceives that the first theatre which should open its doors to regular 
afternoon performances would make its fortune. I presume he 
suggests a double shift of actors; one may hope so in the interest 
of the profession. 

A long-wanted reform would follow in the wake of afternoon 
performances. At an entertainment intended chiefly for Londoners a 
frequent change of pieces would be required and insisted on; and thus 
the organisation of regular matinées may possibly be the cure for what 
I have called the incurable evil of long runs. But the matinée would 
possess another advantage for the richer class of Londoners. Fashion 
has fixed the Londoner’s dinner-hour at eight, and he thinks twice 
before he snatches a hasty and uncomfortable meal at six or seven, 
whereas after a theatre performance at half-past three he could dine 
4 in comfort at eight or half-past. 
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Lastly, there is the paramount evil of all, the predominance 
among London theatres of the actor-manager. Perhaps he is too 
strongly fixed in his place to be moved from it. A distinguished 
manager has said, perhaps not wholly in jest, ‘“ My theatre is a shop 
where I sell exactly what the public wants.” That is indeed a very 
strong position to take, and one difficult to assail. The actor- 
managed theatres give good entertainment, the public ask for no 
better, and the establishments pay well. Where is the room for 
reform? None indeed, if this is the beginning and end of the 
matter. But it may be argued that to trade in goods and to traffic 
in ideas is not the same thingatall. Thedrama is art, and art is the 
presentment of ideas with due artifice. ‘The nine Muses were never 
yet under the dominion of the laws of supply and demand, and he 
who deals with them cannot enter his transactions by double entry. 
Still, the manager, lessee, or proprietor may argue on the lines of the 
old adage— 

‘* They who live to please 
Must please to live,” 
and that if a theatre is to stand, it must either cultivate all the arts 
of popularity or it must be endowed by the State. 

Here it is precisely where we can part company with the shop- 
keeping theory of the drama. There is not the slightest chance of 
the State endowing any English theatre as the Thédtre Frangais is 
endowed, but the State might very reasonably be asked to recognise 
a theatre conducted on art methods rather than on commercial 
methods, and which should conform to a more ideal standard and 
endeavour to satisfy the higher requirements of the public rather 
than the requirements of the lessee’s till. 

The commercial theatres are conducted, as we have shown, on 
principles in which true commercial economy is invaded by certain 
personal considerations which distinctly make against profit as well 
as against sound art. How then would it be, taking the very lowest 
and most commercial view possible, if the public were to wake up 
some day to the conviction that the personally conducted theatre, 
backed as it mostly is by capital without a voice or a vote in its 
spending, was conducted on radically erroneous business principles, 
and should resolve to start theatres of its own on those same methods 
which govern shops, hotels, and music-halls ? That would be going 
some way in a new and I believe in a right dircetion. The “con- 
cern,” wisely ordered, organised, and directed, with power residing 
in an impartial board of experienced and instructed men, would be 
sounder and as an investment safer than the autocratically managed 
theatres of to-day, where neither playwrights nor players think they 
get fair play ; yet would it be but a half move forward. We want 
much more. We want something much better and higher than this. 
We wanta theatre conducted on right financial principles, but which 
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should have within itself some sort of representative government, 
where power should be delegated by the governed to elected and depo- 
sable but still, while they were in power, autocratic rulers. The oldest 
and most famous and most successful theatre in the world has a con- 
stitution of this kind. No such aState-supported theatre as the Comédie 
Frangaise can ever, as has been suggested, be proposed in England, 
but there is no reason why the sounder of its principles of govern- 
ment should not exist and flourish in London. The motto of the 
Comédie Frangaise is Art before Profit. It meets the demand that 
exists in every highly civilised and cultured community for the 
fullest possible form of dramatic art, and meeting the demand it 
flourishes. Good plays it gives of all good kinds, from tragedy to 
farce, and it repeats none so often as virtually to shut out regular 
playgoers from its doors. Its committee accepts new plays with 
regard only to their merits and their fitness to be represented by the 
company, and no lasting or serious doubt has ever been thrown on 
the honesty of this body’s decisions. There is no social, no 
theatrical, and even no commercial, reason why not one but a dozen 
theatres should not be conducted, in London alone, on principles 
such as these, under that true respublica in republicd, a joint stock 
company. 

Art, and above all other arts dramatic art, requires prestige as 
well as pay. It is fostered and favoured by prestige, and prospers 
only where it exists. The honour bestowed on the higher drama by 
its recognition by Government is well exemplified in France, and 
no valid reason could exist in this country against extending the 
recognition of Government—of the Crown—to all theatres comply- 
ing with certain conditions, and which should be so conducted as to 
advance the higher interests of dramatic art. It would very soon be 
found that a company, not too exacting at first in the matter of divi- 
dends, and actuated by a wise generosity to its players, would begin 
by conferring this inestimable prestige upon itsactors. Prestige of a 
still more durable kind would come to a company which should deli- 
berately set good art—that is good pieces, good playing of every part, 
good setting on the stage, and good stage-management—before 
the profit of the moment; which should eschew long runs, should 
avoid extravagance in mounting, and cultivate variety of entertain- 
ment next after excellence. ‘The theatre where these things were 
to be found would do more than “pay’’; it would attract to itsclf 
the patronage of the intelligent classes throughout the English- 
speaking globe, and would remove the reproach which now attaches 
to the stage of a city which Londoners, at least, consider the centre 
of modern civilisation. 

To attain this Utopia, if indeed it be by any means attainable, some 
of us will have to bestir ourselves very considerably, and none more 
so than the public itself. If I may coin a stage axiom, I would say 
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that the audience makes the actor. No one who knows anything 
of the “Profession”—as its members love to call it—but is 
aware of the positive profusion of talent among actors and actresses, 
latent as well as patent. That some of them do at present somewhat 
derogate, that they do at times somewhat fall below the standard of 
their own private sense of taste and fitness, is not their fault, but 
ours—the audience’s who require such derogation from them. They 
will act better when we judge better. If I may venture to tell the 
public a secret, to betray something of a confidence, it is that the 
whole “ Profession,” including in the term everyone, from author 
and manager down to prompter and call-boy, entertain the very 
lowest opinion of the public’s intelligence. It is hard upon us, but 
in truth we partly deserve it. We may trust they may be somewhat 
mistaken, or at least that they may in time have cause to think them- 
selves so, but the fact remains—the “ Profession ”’ despise us! 

Even as it is, there are many great actors who are strong enough 
to resist the temptation to play down to us, the temptation to curry 
favour with bad judges, and to “over-act.” Instances may be 
remembered from the present season’s performances. Nevertheless, 
one may fear it was rather the “ Profession” itself and the sounder 
critics who saw the great merits of Messrs. Irving and Bancroft’s 
restrained playing of the duel scene of Zhe Dead Heart, the finer a 
performance for coming in a melodrama at once poor and bombastic. 
So, again, the careful acting of that consummate and versatile actor, 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree, throughout A J/an’s Shadow was a treat rather 
for his brother players than for the whole of the Haymarket audience. 
As yet, it may be feared, any respect for the canon conveyed by one 
of the greatest of literary artists in the phrase J/ freno dell’ arte— 
restraint in art—has not yet been apprehended by the public, and 
certainly the actor “who peppers the highest” is at present “ surest 
to please.” 

Ff one thing no one can have any doubt. It is that if any great 
reforms of the stage are ever brought about, it will be only through 
a well-judging and self-asserting public that we shall obtain them. 
To repeat what cannot be repeated too often, audiences must be 
critical, and they must be outspoken. Now this is not at all the 
view of some managers. They will have it that a hiss in a theatre 
is a crime, and the hisser of a bad play a criminal who should be 
removed by force of arms. It is not long ago that a very poor play 
was supported by hired policemen ; but this kind of thing must not 
be tolerated fora moment. The manager and his company are the 
servants of the public, and their masters have every right to rebuke 
or to praise those who depend for a living upon their patronage. 

There is a reform movement now on foot in favour of a so-called 
Thédtre Libre in London. It may be granted that a quite free 
theatre, not subject to the jurisdiction of the Lord Chamberlain, 
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and not to be affected by the ordinary laws of supply and demand, 
might, asin France, bring to light some work of a remarkable kind ; 
but it would be work for the minority and not for the majority, and, 
I suspect too, not for the minority of thinking persons, but mainly 
for the still narrower minority of those who hold with the “ realists ”’ 
and are afraid to face the censor and the judgment of decent folk. 
Reformers should be tolerant, and none of us would object to as free 
a theatre as any one pleases, though personally we may think the 
Lord Chamberlain’s Office not a very hard ordeal to pass through, 
where in one single season it lets in a revival of the Pink Dominoes 
on the one hand, and on the other the Scandinavian morality of 
Ibsen and the crude naturalism of La Tosca. <A free theatre may do 
good, for it may bring hidden talent to light, but I do not think it 
can of itself seriously affect the London stage. Nothing that does 
not reach the hearts and understandings of the educated mass of our 
countrymen can ever do that. 

With more cultivated audiences, and with a free scope given to 
them to follow their likings, the reign of melodrama of the distorted 
kind now so common will cease. What will take its place? That 
will be for the public to determine. If it is true that the audience 
makes the actor, as true is it that the audience makes the author. We 
may be pretty sure that the development of the drama, when it 
comes, will be free and full; and perhaps the time is at hand for a 
larger division of the drama than into the four classes spoken of at 
the commencement of this article. Perhaps pure tragedy is doomed 
—tragedy after the fashion of the ancient Greeks, who believed in 
the intervention of supernatural agencies which we moderns no 
longer hold to modify our lives. Few of us indeed nowadays accept 
fate as a factor in human affairs predominant over free will, and 
therefore we should on that account alone have been accounted 
heretics in ancient Greece. M. Arséne Houssaye wisely says, 
“Tragedy is not after all the final expression of dramatic art; if 
Aischylus, Sophocles and Euripides were to return to us, it is not 
tragedies of the antique stamp they would compose.” The truth 
would appear to be that the finest tragedies of more modern times 
deserve a broader name than Tragedy, so imbued are such of them 
as Lear and Othello with the more pathetic aspects of human pathos 
and sorrow, and so steeped in the deeper and darker emotions of our 
humanity. It seems that nothing could make such great works pall 
on us but that we know them all by heart. When we come to the 
tragedies of to-day we see why pure tragedy will not go down at our 
theatres, for these works—to put it plainly—may be defined as being 
simply attempts to represent on the stage the greatest unhappiness 
of the greatest number of dramatis persone (to say nothing of the 
audience !). This, and nothing more, as an evening’s entertainment, is 
certainly more than any one not a born pessimist can sit out. 
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As we may be permitted to believe in the possibility of a wider 
tragedy than that which has hitherto passed under that name, so 
may we look forward in melodrama to plays that shall cast off the 
slough of staginess and perverted sentimentalism that has grown 
about them, and become real interpretations of the emotional side of 
our lives. At present, to ask the question in sad earnest, and with no 
leaning to cynicism, what is a modern melodrama of the ordinary 
type? Can anyone deny that, except in the hands of some of the 
excellent playwrights I have mentioned, the typical melodrama is a 
tragedy with the tragic ending left out or mitigated, with a pair of 
comic lovers thrown in, and a virtue-loving buffoon who thwarts and 
foils the villainous oppressor of hero and heroine ? 

When we come to comedy we are dealing, in the present writer’s 
opinion, with a greater thing than either melodrama or tragedy. 
This generation knows almost nothing by stage experience of pure 
high comedy, except in the way of revival. What under the 
name of comedy has occasionally won success on our English 
stage is a production which has somewhat reached upward to 
tragedy, or stretched downward to farce, or, more often, has 
borrowed the fine feathers of melodrama. The true, fuller modern 
comedy, such as Moliére initiated, and even our best Restoration 
comedy playwrights have but poorly imitated from him, and 
such as once or twice that greatest comedy genius of this cen- 
tury, Labiche, has attempted in an age that asked for lower 
things, is an unknown thing now on the London stage. Now this 
finer and fuller comedy that we know not is more than a mere 
representation of life, or even an interpretation of it. It is a larger 
thing altogether, for, first, it must contain some element of not 
unkindly satire, with keen wit and broad humour, or it is no true 
comedy. Then, too, nature is not to be merely photographed, but a 
mirror is to be held up to reflect the likeness and at times the antics 
of human nature; but it must be a magic mirror that shall have just 
such a power of artful distortion in it as that we shall never our- 
selves be hurt to think we perceive our own lineaments disfigured or 
our own motions mocked. Finally, there must be some sort of 
eclecticism—a picking out of the salient points of human nature, an 
intensification and an enhancement. It is clear there must be this, 
for the most realism-loving of audiences could not stand the point- 
less and long-winded talk of ordinary men and women. Moreover 
we must have concentration of the little wit or fun there is in daily 
life, a shortening of its exuberance and an abridgment of what truth 
and wisdom there is in it into epigram and repartee. 

It is to the point, and may be interesting to inquire, how far the 
Ibsen comedy conforms to these requirements. This most recent of 
the dramatic developments has seemed to some of our soundest critics 
fuller of promise than anything that has been seen on the European 
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stage for a generation past. Here at least was a genuine attempt 
to break with the absurd conventionalities of the theatre, and to 
speak on the stage with the unforced voice of human nature, to put 
unhackneyed characters behind the footlights, and to seek some 
solution through their speech and actions of certain pressing social 
problems. In Ibsen’s revolt against existing stage ideals, simple 
and sometimes even childish as the satire against the present con- 
ventional notions that prevail in society may seem to us, there lies, 
the present writer thinks, a germ of reform, perhaps rather in the 
recent public acceptance of Ibsenism than in Ibsenism itself; it is, 
however, idle to hope that Ibsen’s plays can be the starting point of 
a new dramatic departure. The Scandinavian playwright is too 
naive, his standpoint is at a social level too simple and primitive to 
serve us who have long ceased to be in the elementary condition 
which would seem to be the status of Scandinavian society. The 
drama in England is in course of evolution, as it is elsewhere with 
all other modes of social activity ; forms of it are born in due succes- 
sion of development, live their life and die; but it would be contrary 
to all experience of literary or dramatic history that a new form of 
drama should be brought from a country where the drama is still so 
very young, and that a cutting from this foreign sapling should be 
successfully grafted upon our own native stock. It is not thus that 
ideas have their genesis, that they grow, and that they flourish. 

If we look into the Ibsen drama to see how far it contains the 
elements of genuine comedy, we shall be grievously disappointed, 
and much of our praise must be, as it were, negative. There is an 
absence of false notes in the utterance, an absence of mock senti- 
ment, an absence of false heroics, and there are fresh and even 
delightful characters, who never require to have their speech inter- 
preted by rant or over-emphasis; and all this is very satisfactory. 
On the other hand, Ibsenism does not seem to be a form of drama 
suited to our complex social state. It belongs to a people who ask 
for neither satire, nor wit, nor humour, who are very patient of 
tediousness, and who are still in that provincial social condition 
when men and women can stand being preached at. In plain truth, 
Ibsen’s comedies are such dramatic performances as a popular 
Lutheran pastor turned freethinker might compose, a clergyman 
with a turn for dialogue and the creation of characters, and who was 
resolved to have done with ordinary sermons, but who, nevertheless, 
cannot always forget that he is not still in his pulpit, who is very 
liberal of moralising and quite lacking in certain essential attributes 
of comedy which Moliére, among other great playwrights, has pos- 
sessed. On these grounds one might put the matter thus: If 
Moliére is right, Ibsen is wrong; and one may, as mathematicians 
say, proceed to this corollary, that a comedy which is not crammed 
full of wit and humour is no true comedy at all. 
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Then, again, it may be said of the drama as it may be said of 
fiction, that it is not for edification. A play with a purpose is con- 
sidered by the best critics to be as great a mistake as a novel with a 
purpose; and if this is a mistake it is one which Ibsen never fails 
to commit. 

Warmly, therefore, as we may welcome the advent among us of 
the Ibsen drama, it must be as the harbinger of better things to 
come, and a sign that the old order is about to change. Certainly 
we should do ill to set our hopes no higher than the attainment of 
such an unfulfilled ideal of comedy as these fine but rather colourless 
plays of Ibsen. 

Is there not something better and fuller and higher in this very 
line of comedy in the near future? I devoutly trust there is. 
Because true comedy is non-existent on the stage it does not follow 
that it is non-existent upon the earth. Those qualities which are its 
main ingredients, wit and humour, and good-tempered satire that 
loves a laugh and ever stops short of a sneer, are popular things 
among all but fools and cynics, and, in spite of the modern philo- 
sopher’s hard saying, the fools are not yet the majority of the inhabi- 
tants of these islands. 

After all, however, the problem of the stage and what is to be its 
eventual solution involves more than the choice or the rejection of 
one particular form of the drama. Comedy, for aught we know, 
may never revive, and the stage play of the future may be tragedy 
of a new and higher kind, farce redeemed from folly, as it was with 
Aristophanes, or melodrama purified of its present dross. Certain 
it is that transition is at hand; the first mutterings of a storm of 
popular discontent are audible, and when the contention between 
things that are and things that are to be takes place, it will only be 
one more campaign in the warfare that is eternal where art is con- 
cerned—the warfare between those who deal with ideas and those who 
manipulate the facts of life, between the dreamy, careless men of 
genius and the men of practical common sense who walk upon this 
earth in the respectable garb of managers, impresarios, picture- 
dealers, and publishers—sound and honourable men all of them, 
with good balances at their bankers, and ledgers and day-books accu- 
rately posted—the invaluable middlemen of art. Reform will 
doubtless come from contention between these two forces, and let no 
one fear that it will be too radical or too destructive. 

When the battle between the two parties begins the issue is never 
doubtful : victory is always with the men of ideas; but unfortunately 
they have no prudence in pursuit, and after the rout their ancient 
foes pluck up a spirit and return to the field of their defeat, and 
begin to plunder their very conquerors. Though fairly beaten, it is 
the vanquished who enjoy all the fruits of conquest. 

OswaLD CRAWFURD. 
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LITERATURE, among other things, has passed through phases so 
different as to be in themselves transformations. From the time 
when the Roman man of letters assembled his friends to hear him 
read from his own manuscript a new treatise on the Nature of the 
Gods, or his last new ode of perfect polish and completeness, up to 
now when we go to first nights to support a friend’s play, or give 
private invitations for a drawing-room recital, there have been 
changes in method and distribution, as well as in subject, which 
have revolutionised the world. That which was once select and 
eclectic has now become generalised and common, and those things 
which once ranked as among the best treasures a man could possess, 
are now sold by the hundredweight as so much rubbish to be recon- 
structed and reformed. 

When a Pope sent emissaries to beg from a more fortunate 
holder a copy of Cicero’s De Oratore, as he might have begged for a 
costly jewel, and Bibles were lent and borrowed by churches and 
monasteries as friendly housekeepers lend their plate and glass on 
grand occasions—when a library of a hundred and fifty volumes was 
more than a princely possession, and represented cost, painstaking, 
and success in search of a monumental kind—rarity bred an almost 
superstitious respect, and books were valued as “things-in-them- 
selves’ quite as much as for what they taught. They were valued 
even more than gold and silver, and their bestowal ranked as a good 
work of extraordinary merit. The bequest of a book to a religious 
house ensured eternal salvation and was paid for by a daily mass in 
perpetuity for the soul of the pious donor. The shadow of this splen- 
dour was the irrevocable sentence of damnation pronounced against 
him who should purloin, conceal, or even obliterate the title of—say, 
that Latin translation of Aristotle’s Physics at Rochester—so great was 
the store set by the treasure and so unbounded the veneration for 
the author. In those pre-printing days a new book was a pheno- 
menon of more importance than is now the discovery of a new 
planet. Cowled scribes copied and recopied the manuscript, adding 
illuminated headings and marginal illustrations of perhaps greater 
worth than the text, and throwing into their work a love, anenthusiasm, 
a singleness of devotion of which even collectors of first editions and 
unique copies fall short. rom these exclusive times, when the man 
of letters, such as he was, was part priest, part monarch, having 
absolute power so far as his realm extended—but that realm inclu- 
ding only the chosen few—up to the present state of circulating 
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libraries and overflowing publications, we strike the whole chord of 
social change and political revolution. What literature was— 
thought, morals, and society were. What literature is—these are. 

Even in those early days, when literature had its crown of stars, 
the man of letters was of the two kinds—the respectable and the 
Bohemian. In his quiet cell the cloistered scribe copied and re- 
copied his favourite manuscripts as the lighter fringes of the reli- 
gious life to which he had dedicated himself. In the hall, the bard, 
who was also a vassal, celebrated his seigneur’s valiant deeds as part 
of the service he owed for protection. Or men of honourable 
status, like Froissart, wrote of what they had seen and heard, and 
took their place by Herodotus and Tacitus for all time to come. But 
out of doors the free-living Troubadours roamed far and wide with 
jongleurs and glee-maidens, chanting their lady’s charms to the 
world outside her bower, or vaunting the lighter loves which brought 
no pain and left no sorrow, and were worn as transiently and lost as 
gaily as the roses of Provence—the May-blossom of England. 
Bedouins of literature—vwild asses of the desert, unbitted and 
unbridled—this class has ever been from the first up to now—from 
the masterless men who wandered from castle to castle, harping for 
meat and lodging, onward through Villon and Savage, and up to the 
rots de Bohéme of Balzac’s time, and the unkempt, impecunious, irre- 
sponsible Geniuses of our own. For the poet, the singer, is the 
father and grandfather of the literary tribe. All literature begins 
in the rhymed ballad, the rhythmic fable, the alliterative saga, the 
rude dramatic carpentry of the “mystery play,” whatever the God 
to be honoured in the representation. Prose is a later development ; 
and in prose the spoken oration comes before the written essay. But 
the poet, the rhymer, the singer, was the ancestor of the whole 
grand race ; and if on the one side he touched the priest and the seer, 
on the other he was but a wild ass of the desert, doing no good to 
himself or anyone else. 

A whole treatise might be written on the dedications of books. 
These, like the books themselves, have undergone transitions which 
have changed their original character. In the earliest times they 
were the expression not so much of servile fawning as of genuine 
loyalty. They were part of the service spoken of above—part of 
the badge, the livery, which proclaimed a man’s clanship and vassal- 
age. They were the transfer into human life of that dedication to 
the God which made men offer the firstfruits of their flocks and 
fields to Jehovah, Zeus, Jove—which made the virgin bride carry 
her hair to Artemis, and all who were in dread of sorrow and afraid 
of dark days seek to propitiate the Fatal Sisters. This simplicity of 
intention redeemed the ofttimes too great abasement of the words. 
Language was then fuller of verbal submission than it is now, 
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because the gradations of society were sharper, and the grip of the 
higher on the lower was stronger. The fact of submission was infi- 
nitely potent and universal; so that the seigneur was in very truth 
a minor kind of god in the sight of heaven, and a very real one in 
his dealings with men. 

This habit of dedicating books survived the religiousness of the 
informing spirit which made it a gift of good things from the 
inferior to the superior—a toll paid for love and reverence and 
gratitude for past favours and humble trust in favours still to come, 
without which life would be but a shipwreck on a desert shore. It 
survived the honesty and the reality of the feudal spirit which had 
inspired them. When, through Gutenberg and Caxton, literature 
became more democratic and less exclusive, the hanger-on had then 
displaced the vassal, and the patron was the seigneur in a more 
modern form. And then the dedications grew to be servile and 
fawning and flattering. It was all the difference between the pay- 
ment of a duty, willingly paid and counted into the service, and 
eurrying favour from one who could give or withhold at pleasure. 
As it ever is, the transition time was bad for all concerned. It was 
specially bad for the man of letters, who by degrees sank to the 
lowest depths to which he could fall. When private patrons grew 
scarce, and the public had not yet discovered it had an intellect which 
wanted feeding, the poor author was at the bottom of the social 
scale. He was essentially of the class of rogues and vagabonds—the 
constant inmate of the debtors’ prison and the sponging-houses—un- 
clean, immoral, without self-respect or social standing, contemptible 
and justly despised. But there have always been the ten just men 
who have saved the city; and, together with rufflers and roysterers, 
drunkards and booksellers’ hacks, were men of birth and breeding, 
of profound scholarship and absolute independence, whose lives 
ennobled literature as much as literature ennobled them. The works 
of these men redeemed the profession from the vileness that 
threatened to destroy it, just as they themselves redeemed that 
wretched creature who, like the domestic chaplain, if admitted to 
the table of his patron, sat below the salt, left before the pudding, 
drank nothing better than small beer, and was perhaps rewarded for 
his flattery with an Abigail of damaged virtue for his wife. So the 
balance hangs. On the one side we see the self-abasement and 
shameful poverty of Grub Street, with some of our best classics 
written to pay a gambling debt or a tavern score; on the other, 
the splendid achievements cf scholars and poets who were men of 
birth and fortune, honour and good conduct, loving literature for its 
own sake, and following it as faithfully, as devotedly, as a knight of 
old served his mistress. 

In our own century we have had a period of high honour and fine 
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feeling when men wrote for money, truly, and made literature a pro- 
fession by which their families were to be supported, but when they 
were gentlemen and scholars—men who neither sold their conscience 
nor prostituted their talents, and who abided steadfastly by their 
convictions, not counting the cost. Literature was to them a noble 
calling, and they felt all its responsibilities. They followed it in 
the quiet dignity of home, and they did not stand in the open 
market touting for bidders and buyers. When they came up to 
London once in three or four years or so, it was to meet with their 
peers, look after new books, pick up old ones, and gather fresh 
materials for the tale of bricks they had undertaken to deliver. 
They did not come to get hold of smart young reviewers or impres- 
sible editors, and so to dip their fingers into the honey-pot of unde- 
served praise. ‘There was then no self-advertisement and no organ- 
ised racket. The work was done, and all pains were taken in the doing. 
Then it was left to make its own mark unaided by the arts which are 
essential to a showman’s success—and good at that—but which are 
as derogatory to the true dignity of literature as is the advertising 
quack to the true dignity of medicine. No one then attempted to 
“‘nobble the press”; and they would not have succeeded if they had. 
Such men as Southey and Wordsworth—to name no others—wrote 
honestly as they thought ; the one from books rather than from 
cogitation, the other from cogitation rather than from books; but 
each with as much pride and dignity as the other ; and of all the men 
whose names are clustered together like a constellation in the first 
half of this century no one touted and no one bribed. Lady Morgan was 
perhaps the first author who foreshadowed the purely modern spirit 
of self-advertisement and the “flurry,” so dear to present writers. 
Her success was greater than her reputation; for the two are not 
identical. Mrs. Gore was the fashionable woman of society whose 
drawing-room helped her books; and Moore touched the golden 
fringe as much by favour as by merit. But the nobler form of 
faithful work, personal modesty, and professional self-respect existed 
up to the later half of the present century. And while the new 
journalism was the cockatrice still in the egg, that personal modesty 
and professional self-respect formed the rule and not the exception. 
With the new journalism—all its sensationalism, all its rant, and 
all its personality — literature has changed its character; and 
the virtues of the past are emphatically the clogs and fetters 
of the present. 

In those days, too, reviewing was a distinct branch of the profes- 
sion demanding certain qualifications as absolutely essential ;—-and 
it was done faithfully and without fear or favour. Naturally the 
reviewer's own principles tinged all he wrote, but he wrote according 
to his conscience. He might have the narrow mind of a partisan ; he 
had not the petty spite of a jealous enemy—inimical because jealous. 
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Macaulay and Croker and Hayward carried on the best traditions of 
the reviewer’s office. They clothed in triumphal robes those of 
whom they approved. They broke the heads, and sometimes the 
hearts, of those whom they opposed. The Edinburgh’s buff and blue 
was a flag that heralded a different political verdict from that of 
the Quarterly’s more sober-suited livery; but the judges in either 
case were honest towards literature so far as prepossession and party 
politics can leave men honest; and in neither camp was there the 
venality, the corruption, the falsehood, or the close ring of a “ mutual 
admiration ”’ society. 

The same manly impartiality of management, subject only to the 
private judgment of the reviewer, characterized the old Saturday 
Review. If the most formidable, it was also the freest paper of its time. 
When John Douglas Cook, and after his death Philip Harwood, 
held the helm of that dashing fire-ship, the only indication of any 
kind given to a reviewer was, by rare chance, a private note accom- 
panying the books, saying that, if the work in question could not be 
conscientiously praised, the editor preferred not to notice it at all. 
If it was the first book sent to this special reviewer of an author 
who had already been reviewed in the journal, then the manage- 
ment sent the former notice to prevent a possible fiasco of con- 
tradiction. For the rest, all was left to the judgment, honour, 
and independence of the reviewer. The person who should have 
sought to gain influence with the editor would have had to eat a 
mighty peck of the dust of humiliation ; and the golden stairs, or the 
flowery, sought to have been built, would have been pulled about 
his ears before he knew where he was. Sharp-tongued and 
hard-hitting as the journal was, and by no means sensitive to tender 
skins, it was absolutely and proudly independent. No clique owned 
it; no outsider was mishandled because an outsider ; and its praise or 
blame flowed undeflected by any venal influence or base intrigues. 

At this present day the work of reviewing has fallen into com- 
paratively few hands. A small knot of men hold the success or 
failure of many—making or marring reputations according to the 
word of command and the rights of affiliation. Of a work lately 
published, one man alone wrote sixteen reviews. The author was 
his friend ; and in sixteen different “ vehicles” he carried the flag 
of his friend’s triumph and success. He could have black-balled 
and kept back to the same extent one who had not paid tribute to the 
clique, or who was an outsider against whom it was good fun to 
heave the traditional brick. This is the secret of certain suddenly 
attained literary honours—those which have been gained by con- 
sentaneous acclamation following a mediocre production, rather than 
by the steadily rising, gradually increasing chorus of praise con- 
sequent on the repeated output of good work. Then, if you like, 
comes an apparently sudden burst, and the young writer is borne 
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shoulder-high to the front. But this is very different from the 
claque which gives sixteen reviews of one work by the same hand, 
and so ensures at least the temporary success of what may not be 
worth the paper itis printed on. These “made” reputations—made, 
not earned—have the trick of crumbling to pieces by use, like 
Riibezahl’s fairy gold of the evening passing into withered leaves in 
the morning—or the Algonquin rabbit’s bower of refuge and delight, 
showing nothing but sticks and straws and thorns and brushwood 
when the glamour passed. 

One of the odd things of the present time is the incompetency of 
those who write for the instruction of others. To say that half the 
novel-writers, for instance, do not know their own language, and 
are often deficient in even elemental grammar, is to say what every 
one who reads can see for himself. To say, too, that critics have more 
words than matter is again a thing too patent to be denied. When a 
really deep and learned book appears, there are but three or four men 
in the kingdom capable of reviewing it. The rank and file try their 
hands at it and jump on it with hob-nailed boots, pounding at the 
outside but not touching the kernel. Being beyond them, they fall 
foul of it as obscure or unintelligible. The rasher kind fling their 
boomerang at a matter of fact of which they think they can judge 
as well as the “fuzzy-wuzzy”’ of the tropics can judge of the ice 
and snow of the Arctic regions. But the boomerang justifies its 
lines and comes back on the head of him who cast it so gaily into 
the void; and the would-be smiter is sorely smitten, to the vindica- 
tion of the law of reprisals. Sometimes a book is beyond even the 
leaders of literature and has to be let alone—no man found able to 
bend that bow. I believe I am right in saying this was the case 
with Sir Richard Burton’s Book of the Sword. This extraordinary 
work has remained practically unreviewed to this day; no man on 
the press having the varied information necessary for a competent 
criticism of such a strange mass of learning, and editors having the 
wisdom to set aside a marvel which might prove a snare and a trap. 

It takes, however, knowledge to understand one’s own ignorance. 
With that knowledge one can avoid those pitfalls which are some- 
times dug for the rash and unwary—those lines of impossible Latin 
and non-existing Greek, for example, over which more than one 
somersault has been made—head and heels coming to the ground 
together—while the cruel joker stood by laughing in his sleeve as 
the wig fell off and the stuffing came out. 

If the editor of to-day is not always the well-read scholar his 
predecessors mostly were, the young lions who roar in his columns and 
pages are even less well equipped with what used to be considered 
necessary literary plenishing. The smart young men who know their 
way about, who have seen more than they have read and observed 
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more than they have thought or felt—look on the old-time erudition, 
with all its classical impedimenta and dusty medieval scholasticism, 
as so much rubbish to be flung into the waste-paper basket. What 
has the Lydian lyre or the Phrygian flute to do with a rattling 
article on the modern music-hall? Who cares for the Doctors, 
“cherubic,” “ angelic,” or otherwise, who has to review a sporting 
novel? Like to like, if it is not always that like cures like. As the 
literature, so the reviewer; and a mighty poor dish is made of it 
between them; for perhaps there was never a time in literature when 
there was less education among the /iterati than at present. Contrast 
this smart young man, with his flow of words and -wallet-full of 
superficial facts, with a steady-going ordinarily educated man of 
middle age who was nourished on the classics of such languages as 
he knows. He can put his finger on the source of almost all the 
allusions and quotations he meets with, while the smart young man 
is hopelessly abroad. Dante and Tasso and Ariosto are household 
words to the one—to the other names without point or meaning. 
Montaigne and Rochefoucauld, Voltaire and Rousseau, Racine and 
Corneille the one, too, knows from end to end; but the other knows no 
more of them than he knows of Kant or Fichte, Goethe or Schiller. 
He can reel you off a dozen Bab Ballads; he knows by heart the 
Heathen Chinee and Jem Bludso; he could pass an examination 
in Mark Twain and Ally Sloper. So beit. Being of the time he 
must understand the conditions of the time and catch the froth as 
it rises. But it would not hurt him to know something more than 
he does, and so be able to dip his cup deeper than the froth—coming 
down to the purer springs where the thoughts of great men mix and 
mingle, and enrich the mind as nothing else can. 

But, indeed, our literature is too entirely frothy at the present 
day. Nothing more superficial has yet appeared. We can read 
nothing that takes time or trouble. Our science is got by reviews, 
and even these have lately been boiled down to their bare bones. 
Expansion, illustration, exhaustive treatment generally, perfectness 
of arrangement, beauty of style—all have gone by the board in favour 
of a terseness which reduces literature to so many pages of algebraic 
signs or rows of hieroglyphics. The telegraph has destroyed letter 
writing; the condensation of the shorter reviews is ruining litera- 
ture. Richardson’s nine volumes have given place to the wide- 
spaced “ shilling shocker.” A learned work which occupies a lifetime 
—-say Spedding’s Bacon—is like an aerolite in a field of cheap bricks, 
wondered at and admired, but of no general use. The fine and 
sufficing reviews of the Edinburgh and Quarterly are caviare to the 
general, if still a handful of the faithful appreciate them; while 
the glib skimmings of the clever handy-man are taken as the gist of the 
matter, and nothing that he has left out is considered worth inser- 
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tion. We get our science chiefly by these superficial skimmings, and 
even these are re-skimmed for the benefit of those who live fast and 
have no time for real thought or solid learning. A few catchwords 
get adopted, and those who know absolutely nothing of the source or 
the original context, pick up the current phrases and apply them 
with liberality. This generalized adoption simply turns those preg- 
nant phrases into cant and a kind of respectable burgomaster slang. 
These phrases break out suddenly, thick and “ rash,” as mushrooms 
on a dewy morning, and they are flung about so profusely that you 
weary of their very echo. I well remember the genesis of certain 
expressions like “ the line of least resistance,” “ the survival of the 
fittest,” “environment,” “ differentiation,” “ atavism,” ‘“ heredity,” 
“natural selection,’ &c., and how the words caught on and were 
adopted by writers who knew no more about their birthplaces than 
the Egyptian fellah knows about the sources of the Nile. But they 
give a certain colour of erudition to the page where they appear ; 
and colour goes a long way. 

If some of the young lions on the press have suspiciously long 
ears, and if their roar is apt to degenerate into the familiar bray 
when dealing with things demanding thought and general culture, 
they are emphatically “all there” when put to the handling of matters 
congenial to the tastes of modern society. Their descriptions of 
functions, with the catalogue of guests and the kind of dresses worn 
by the ladies, leave nothing to be desired. They might boggle over 
Dante and find Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy a tough morsel, but 
they are at home when they note who talks to whom, and whether 
“crushed strawberry ” or “dead roseleaves”” become the Beauty 
best. Also, they are great in interviews, where also they are more 
than a trifle offensive. Say that you decline to be interviewed on 
any subject whatever for a certain paper, but, because touched by a 
certain bit of cheap sentiment about his mother, you receive privately 
as asimple gentleman the man who wanted to draw you out on 
politics, religion, morals, and give to the world in the columns of a 
penny paper the result of a life’s difficulties and struggles. Your 
young interviewer comes, on the distinct understanding that there is 
to be no record of your conversation, and that he is received as a 
gentleman only. He keeps to the letter of the agreement, but he 
earns his Judas-pence by a coarse attack on your general manners 
and being, which he makes spicy by accusations of petty sins entirely 
foreign to your temperament and nature. He, too, is of the time— 
the time which, in literature at all events, has forgotten the old 
traditions of good faith and high breeding, and which rakes up its 
Judas-pence by any act of treachery within its reach. 

Another young lion of the time bursts into your room unan- 
nounced, unknown, uninvited. He comes on a self-appointed 
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mission, seeking to entangle you in your talk concerning A. or B., 
that he may fasten on you materials for an action of libel. He 
works round his subject like a questing hound, his nose to the 
ground, sniffing the scent. He seeks to entrap you into an admis- 
sion, to trip you up over an assertion, to make you blurt out the 
truth as contradiction to his lie. You have to be alert and alive, 
else, before you know your whereabouts, your unknown interviewer 
will have nailed you to a confession which will cost you more than 
you care to pay. That also comes into the code of honour of the 
present day. So, too, it comes into the idea of fitness and general 
harmony that you should be asked to submit yourself to the inquisi- 
torial acumen of a girl young enough to be your granddaughter. 
The editor of such-and-such a paper writes to you requesting you to 
see a young lady, whom you knew when you were of middle age and 
she was a golden-haired child, and to answer her on such topics as 
she shall see fit to broach. The girl is a good girl, a clever girl, a 
pretty girl, and one whose literary career you would willingly help. 
But a certain feeling of self-respect and dignity, as well as regard for 
that general fitness of things, makes you decline. You have drunk deep 
of the waters of life, bitter and sweet; you have known love and 
sorrow and loss, difficulties of fortune and difficulties of faith; you 
have stood by the grave of your dead illusions and watched the last 
flicker of your futile love ; you have touched every note of the chord 
and trodden the wine-press emphatically alone; and then you are 
asked to bare your soul, scarred and seamed and tear-stained as it is 
with sorrow and experience, to the gaze of a fresh young maid just 
entering life, who is to question you on such topics as she shall see 
fitting. Fancy any of the self-respecting men of the past generation 
receiving such a proposition! Fancy Walter Savage Landor on the 
gridiron of the interviewer, or Walter Scott, or Robert Southey, or 
Wordsworth, or even Coleridge, though he was less reticent than 
those others! But even Coleridge would have chosen his interpreter 
according to his own dignity, and the smart young man, as well as 
the fresh young maid, would not have been in it. 

It may be said that some slight line of relation exists between the 
modern interviewer and Boswell; and that the jaunty presumption 
of the former finds its prototype in the foolishness of the latter. 
But the line is very slight—the relation very wide. The modern 
interviewer stands as far below Boswell in comprehension of his 
subject, and in the faculty of making his readers comprehend it too, 
as the modern /ittérateur stands below Johnson himself in depth of 
thought and width of learning. Boswell might have been the germ, 
the embryo of the later development; but Lord! as he would have 
said, that later development has wandered wonderfully far from its 
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original sketch! The full-grown creature is as unlike its embryo as 
the flower is unlike the seed. 

All the same, the modern interviewer fits in exactly with the 
modern man, whether of action or of letters. Barnum’s advice to 
all who have anything to sell has been taken to heart by our modern 
literati, and the art of self-advertisement is carried to the highest 
point of perfection. In the days when literature respected itself 
and men of letters had their own “ pundonor”’ which they cherished, 
no man would have sent his book unsolicited to an influential 
stranger, or would have fished with a long line for subscribers. The 
presentation copy to a friend, or a brother worker even if unknown, 
was another matter. But to tout for a favourable notice, or indeed 
for any notice at all, was as impossible to the self-respecting Jittéra- 
feur as to tout for subscribers. Authors do both nowadays. They 
send you printed forms of subscription to fill up, for books perhaps as 
yet unwritten and in any case unpublished—books of the merits of 
which you have no means of forming the faintest opinion, but which 
you are expected to buy on trust. You are not necessarily a fellow- 
worker. If you were, the thing would not be so glaring, though 
even here, from a total stranger by no means in the forefront of the 
profession, the application is an impertinence. But those who try to 
get subscribers by this method do not confine themselves to their own 
craft. They sweep the seas with a net as wide as that of a hospital, 
an institution, a philanthropist, a money-lender. Catch or miss, it 
is an advertisement ; and Barnum’s advice was wise. It is part of 
the modern spirit of blare and bustle. No one is content to do good 
work quietly, trusting to the intrinsic merits of what he sends out, 
and disdaining the patter of the cheapjack as the showier arts of 
Dr. Dulcamara. Every one must have his share of the drums and 
fifes which wake up the street; and the once proud and dignified 
Muse, who, like a second Egeria, kept herself concealed while her work 
prospered and did good, now jigs along the highway like a hallelujah 
lass, shouting her loudest and dancing her lustiest. It may be all 
right. Perhaps in view of the close ring of reviewers, it is only 
another form of self-protection. Whether right or wrong, it is 
open to onlookers to pronounce the form ugly and the method 
hateful; and one need not be a fossil to regret the past days of 
quietness, reserve, and dignity. 

Nothing can exceed the ingenuity in self-advertisement of the 
time, unless it be the ingenuity in ill-nature of attacks. An action 
for libel, carrying a farthing damages, is a splendid advertisement 
for a man whose work, left to itself and not floated by friendly gas, 
would sink like a stone to the bottom. A mare’s-nest found in the 
compound of a man of mark sells that issue clean off and the second 
edition after it. It “matters not a cherry stone” that the mare’s- 
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nest has to be demolished next day, and all the foals hatching in the 
eggs among the sticks and straws have to pass away in smoke. It 
answered its purpose while it lasted, and the proprietor of the journal 
reaped the benefit—which was all that was wanted. For, indeed, 
other things beside dignity have died out of modern literature— 
truth and fairness among the rest. Our prize-fights might have been 
brutal ; no one says they were not. Dut they were conducted accord- 
ing to their own laws, and a blow below the belt was “ foul.” Perhaps 
this was better than the indiscriminate hard hitting of the present 
day, when no rules are observed, and the fouler the blow the more 
it tells in the scrimmage; when a well-concocted lie, which looks 
so like the truth that it can never be quite sworn away, is held to be 
a legitimate weapon of attack ; when the grossest betrayal of confi- 
dence, the meanest treachery in return for hospitality, is only one 
draggled feather the more in the battered cap of the literary mer- 
eenary. ‘‘Grub Street” and the “ penny-a-liner” have been words 
of contempt universally accepted. We want a phrase, terse, inclu- 
sive, descriptive, which shall express the nature of the literary 
mercenary—the man who hires out his brains no matter to which 
side or what cause—who will assassinate an honourable reputation as 
soon as he will expose a pretender—find a mare’s-nest as soon as 
scotch a snake; the man who has no law save that of making his 
journal sell—for whom the Ten Commandments are as obsolete as the 
Broad Stone of Honour—and to whom the debdcle to come, if his 
political principles ever take shape in parliamentary enactments, is 
on all fours with that famous, “ Apres moi le déluge.” 

When truth and honour, self-respect and sincerity have gone out 
of a profession, its life has gone. It has become then the “ purry 
pome”’ of chivalry, and the sooner it is buried the better. From 
the dead self something better will spring up. 

The democratic wave which has spread over all society—and washed 
down some things which had better have been left standing—has 
swept through the whole province of literature. The spread of 
education among the people demands literature cheap enough to at 
once suit their pockets and meet their wants. This naturally 
increases the output; and the output necessitates more hands. 
Among the hundreds who write where formerly was one, there 
must of necessity be a larger percentage of the incompetent. So 
we find it; and so every editor and every publisher and every 
author of any name at all prove it. The cartloads of absolute 
rubbish which are shot into the publishers’ offices and laid on the 
tables of editors have their screenings and filterings in the private 
houses of authors. People who have nothing to say and who could 
not say it if they had, dance down the flowers of rhetoric and upset 
all the orderly arrangements of syntax—then send you the result. 
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There is not a grammatical error, short of ‘‘ they was,” and “ he were,” 
that they do not commit. Their composition is as dislocated as a 
creature that has been broken alive on the wheel. All their carts 
go before all their horses and their prepositions are tin-tacked on to 
the wrong verbs. Their sentences are so many cats’-cradles where 
you seek in vain for the governing line—the guiding clue. Their 
epithets are simply repetitions one of the other—sticky drops of the 
same material agglutinated, and as void of suggestiveness as of 
beauty. There is not an original thought in the whole twenty 
pages of closely written manuscript—foolscap—and not a line of 
description drawn at first hand. They reproduce what they have 
read and warm up the stale dish into a still more unpalatable hash. 
The trashiest magazine, the most ignorant paper published, declines 
their work. The fence to be cleared with either is very low, very 
easy; but these halting aspirants have not been able to do even 
that. 

Then they throw themselves on the mercy of some entire stranger, 
whom they know only by name, and beg for perusal, correction, sift- 
ing, and influence with some editor to get the one or two that he 
may chocse out of the half-score sent him for his verdict accepted, 
published, and paid for. Their letters are as piteous as cries. 
You see and know the hard struggle that it all is, and you 
would, if you could, help them—but not to still further vitiate the 
public taste, and still more deeply degrade one of the noblest profes- 
sions that man has made, by letting loose on the public the futile 
stuff they call their “work.” Inadequate all through, you would 
rather pay for its suppression than help in its publication; but if 
you return it, declining to do anything to get it floated and depre- 
vating further efforts, you are sure to be set down as jealous, grasp- 
ing, obstructive, and without the feeling of comradeship. If you 
write with gingerly caution and intentional tenderness for possible 
sore places, you leave the door open for another inrush ; and, time 
being valuable and eyesight precious, you have in all probability 
given yourself away. As an appalling amount of trash is printed, 
you cannot wonder nor condemn when these feeble folk say fatuously, 
“ Why not we as well as others?” Judged by their own standard— 
always a flattering one—their work is not worse than what they have 
read, and maybe is better than some. And the money is so much 
wanted—which makes the whole sad tragedy! For all that, no one 
who respects his profession would help in the publication of trash 
which shows nothing, inspires nothing, teaches nothing, suggests 
nothing—which is just stale material very badly mixed and served. 
These impossibie manuscripts are for the most part grotesque 
attempts at sensationalism or vapid sentimentalism. Sometimes 
they are essays of the cat’s-cradle sort, where you look in vain for a 
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eentral point or a leading line, and where there is neither orderly 
sequence of idea nor the sense of proportion. 

Of all forms of fiction the sensational demands the most careful 
treatment. ‘There is but one step from the sublime to the ridiculous, 
and to the sublime may be added the horrible, the cerie, the blood- 
curdling, the sensational. That step is no wider than the bridge, 


itself no thicker than a hair, over which the True Believer passes on his 
way to heaven, with the pit yawning below. And just as many a 
peccant soul trips, stumbles, and falls, so do the sensational writers 
pass over the narrow line and plunge headlong into bathos. It 
becomes a trick as mechanical as the pea and the thimble, and is no 
longer a weird vision filling the imagination unbidden. It is pumped 
up; it does not flow naturally. It is a ghost made out of a turnip 
and a white sheet thrown about a hop-pole; it is not the silent 
spectre stealing between you and the moonlight—the formless Horror 
that, like another Gorgon’s head, turns your very heart to stone. 
Murder and mystery and the wild phantasies of that region which 
is neither earth nor sky; tales of those peoples where the men are 
magicians and the women are superhuman in insight and under- 
standing; crimes which have no name and sorrows which have no 
human source; the annals of Scotland Yard and the experiences of 
Bedlam, have all been ransacked and exhausted, and nothing is now 
left for the later hands but the barren gleaning of well-harvested 
fields and the jags and rags of worn-out garments. Sensationalism 
is played out, and the “shilling shocker” has run its course. But 
among all this chaff and rubbish we every nowand then light on a bit of 
real gold—as in that wonderful piece of work, A Village Tragedy—one 
of the strongest as well as one of the most subtle stories of these later 
days. Jor the most part, however, our fiction is not “‘ epoch-making” ; 
and the mantles of Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, and George Eliot still 
flutter above our heads, covering no man’s shoulders. Some younger 
writers are forging ahead, and one in especial has found his way to 
the front—heartily welcome for the power and originality that he 
shows. 

If we are not up to the highest mark in fiction, neither are we in 
ene class of poems. We have idyls and dramas, and splendid con- 
certed pieces like grand orchestral music, but we have no new songs 
which stir the nation’s heart. Our music-hall songs, like our 
drawing-room ditties, are beneath contempt, and need not be spoken 
of. What we want are strong, stirring, wholesome songs, such as 
Dibdin wrote—songs which go down to the very roots of patriotism, 
and help, even more than set orations, to keep men faithful to 
law and country. In this day of universal disintegration and the 
supremacy of fads, there are so many who would sacrifice the good 
of the country—the integrity of the empire—to some impracticable 
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theory that looks like godly justice on paper and would be cruel 
wrong in practice. And we want “keying up” again to the one 
central duty—the one passionate devotion—the patriotic love of 
Englishmen for England. Let them sneer as they will, these milk- 
and-water faddists, at the Jingo sentiment. The Jingo song was a 
godsend, and struck the right chord boldly and truly. We want 
more of the same character if on another topic. The times are ripe, 
the work is waiting to be done, and a new Dibdin would be of 
priceless value. This, too, would be a return of the Now to the 
Then, and one which would do more public good than even the 
fitting of Scott’s mantle or the gift of Thackeray’s. The songs of a 
nation both show more and sink deeper than would seem at first 
sight. The minds which appreciated “ Drink to me only with thine 
eyes,” and ‘“ Bid me to live and I will live,” were of a different cast 
and mould in all concerning love than are those which find pleasure 
in luscious insipidity or sensual vulgarity. Dibdin’s songs roused 
quite different feelings from those which are touched by “'Tommy 
make Room for your Uncle,” or “ A Pair of Lovely Black Eyes ” ; and 
the fact that patriotic songs are seemingly dead and done with 
is in itself a revelation of public feeling. All that used to be 
patriotism seems to have gone into a slashing kind of religiosity, 
where Heaven replaces the country and the devil swallows up all 
the other enemies. The effect of these songs and hymns on the 
congregations is a measure of what might be done by a little manly 
vigour and working patriotism. 

In every direction we come to the same patent fact—the need of 
reorganisation in literature. There are too many writers because 
some of them are so ineffably weak and bad. There is too little good 
work of real sound scholarship, and too much worthless froth—bright, 
sparkling, iridescent, what you will—but only froth when all is oaid 
that can be said of it. Writers themselves have lost their old self- 
respecting quiet dignity. They are no longer the representatives of 
the grand old philosophers, thinking before they spoke and learning 
before they taught ; the majority of them are mere market hucksters 
selling their warestothe highest bidder—cheapjacks advertising them- 
selves by patter and clatter—members of a ring which bolsters up 
those who are affiliated and boycotts those who are not, irrespective 
of the worth of the work done. With the creation of the interviewer, 
reticence on the one side is destroyed—on the other, honour goes 
by the board. What is not given in one form is filched in another ; 
and he who refuses to be “drawn” is thrawed independently, and 
has to submit to his fate willing or unwilling. The public does 
not read unless it can run as it reads. A book is boiled down to a 
review, and the review is condensed into a newspaper article. Three 
lines of small print discuss and dismiss a work that is the outcome of a 
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life’s study, and those three lines are written by a man who does not 
know the very alphabet of the subject. Save in one or two note- 
worthy exceptions, where the editor, himself a scholar, knows how 
to choose his contributors, young lions are fatuously credited with 
literary, scientific, political, and artistic omniscience ; and the general 
utility man, who knows absolutely nothing from the root-work, 
weaves the crowns or lays on the lash as the fancy takes him, or 
as he is the friend of a friend of the .author’s, or the reverse. 
Compare one of these smart young men with the erudite scholars 
of the past generation—the men whose work was as close and perfect 
as a bit of Japanese enamel—who have chapter and verse for every 
assertion, and could put their fingers on references and quotations 
of which our modern young lion knows about as much as he does of 
Chinese—and then measure the distance of the downward step that 
literature has made. What was once solid heart-of-oak is now the 
flimsiest veneer. What was once mastery of the whole subject is 
now a quick study, a book of well-chosen extracts, and a serviceable 
memory when called on. That which was once a grave and honour- 
able profession has now degenerated into a noisy, pushing, self- 
advertising trade; and he who would teach is not always abreast of 
those whom he undertakes to instruct. The classics are discarded 
for personal gossip ; the continuity to be found in history runs into 
the sand out of which a new political fad is built ; the human nature 
which has never varied in essence from the earliest times up to now is 
glibly supposed to be undergoing a transformation which will enable 
men to stand on their heads and talk with their heels; the golden 
apple has become the “ purry pome,” and the democratic wave has 
covered the garden of the Hesperides with mud and slime. Litera- 
ture is not the honourable profession it was when practised by the 
learned gentlemen and’ scholars of the past generation, and it does 
not confer the same dignity—because the standard of self-respect has 
fallen like the standard of qualifications—because Dulcamara has 
displaced Bacon, and Dr. Marigold is the best representative of 
a philosopher the rank and file of modern literature can show. 
KE. Lynn Linton. 



























































































































THE SWEATING SYSTEM. 


In an article entitled ‘Co-operation in the Slate Quarries of North 
Wales ”?! that distinguished economist and sincere advocate of social 
reform, the late Professor Cairns, called attention to “‘a species of 
co-operation prevailing throughout some large industries in Great 
Britain ” known by the name of “ the contract system.” 

‘“‘Tho portion of the slate which it is proposed to work is divided into 
sections carefully marked out, which are let outas ‘ bargains’ toas many small 
co-partneries, consisting generally of three or four working-men. ‘These co- 
partneries ‘ contract’ to produce slates, each from the section of the rock 
assigned to it, according to sizes and shapes at so much per thousand.” 

The men who take these contracts are “ the older, more experienced, 
and better off,” while “the remainder are employed by them as 
labourers at fixed wages.” 

‘* The capital employed in the undertaking is furnished principally by the 
proprietors or lessees of the quarry, but a portion is also provided by the ‘ con- 
tractors.’ Thus the former supply the larger and more expensive machinery, 
such as the tramways, waggons, steam-engine, pumps, slate suws, and planes, 
&c., while the latter furnish the smaller tools, as well as the gunpowder used 
in blasting.” 

Professor Cairns observes that “the beneficent tendency of these 
arrangements” has resulted in the very satisfactory position of the 
workpeople, and cites the case of a manual labourer “who was 
known to be in receipt of between £80 and £100 a year, indepen- 
dently altogether of his current earnings—the return on capital 
saved and invested,” while “the earnings of the ‘contractors’ 
average something like £5 monthly.” At the same time it is 
specially noted that all the labourers have an equal opportunity of 
attaining the rank of ‘“ contractor’’ ; hence arises “a state of things 
which serves to diffuse throughout the entire organisation an influence 
of the healthiest kind.” 

The industrial method, which Professor Cairns has here described 
in terms of almost unbounded laudation, is—it will be seen—the 
same with that which, presented under another aspect and under a 
name of direful import, is to-day the subject of general execration— 
“the Sweating System.” For more than two years a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords has been engaged in a most minute 
inquiry into this system; the evidence taken has been published in 
four enormous blue-books, which contain the answers to nearly 
33,000 questions, together with copious appendices. The Committee 
has not, up to the time of writing, formulated its conclusions; but 
its final report will no doubt very shortly be completed and made 


(1) Maemilian’s Magazine, vol. xi. pp. 181—190. 
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public ; and the subject will then become one of pressing practical 
importance, 

From one conclusion, at any rate, the Select Committee cannot 
escape, It has been irrefutably established that the conditions under 
which a large number of working-men and working-women exist are 
inhumanly oppressive. Overworked to the utmost limit of endurance, 
remunerated by wages just—and only just—suflicient to stave off 
starvation, these miserable people drag out, often in the most 
noisome and stifling dens, a life immeasurably inferior in point of 
comfort to that of negro slaves. 

Such being the unquestionable facts, it is necessary to inquire how 
far the existence of these most grave evils can properly be attributed 
to the peculiar method of employment which has formed the subject 
of the Committee’s protracted investigations. That many workers, 
especially workers conspicuously deficient in skill and in organisation, 
are “‘ sweated”? when employed by sub-contractors, is certain. At 
the same time it is, in the opinion of the present writer, clearly 
demonstrable that, while there may be sub-contract without sweating, 
there may be, and often is, sweating without sub-contract. 

The truth of these two propositions is, to a great extent, proved by 
the evidence taken by the Select Committec. All the same it must 
be pointed out that the form of the reference to that committee was 
such as to exclude entire branches of testimony of the first import- 
ance, Since the subject of the inquiry was “ the Sweating System,” 
it was assumed, firstly, that the only cases of sub-contract which 
were properly adducible in evidence were those in which the workers 
were oppressed; and, secendly, that, no matter how badly a man 
might treat his ‘ hands,” yet, unless it could be alleged that he was 
a sub-contractor, the Committee would be exceeding its duty if it cast 
upon the dark deeds of this employer the search-light of investigation. 

Bearing in mind, then, the peculiar limitations of the inquiry, let 
us see whether the Evidence bears out the assumption that sweating 
and sub-contract are co-extensive. First of all, what is “‘ sweating ”’? 
The Evidence shows that this term is used to signify any undue 
advantage that is taken of a workman. Thus Mr. Waltham, a work- 
ing upholsterer, Secretary of the London Upholsterers’ Trade Society, 
when asked why he called a well-known house a sweating firm, 
replied :— 

‘* Tf a firm pretends to pay a man 104d. an hour for his work, and only pays 
him 104d., and will not pay him for the odd quarter and half hours, and expects 
him to produce a certain amount of work in the course of an hour, which at 
their own valuation is far more than the man’s wage; if a man receives 45s. 
for a week's work, and he has to produce work which is valued at 57s. or 58s. 
for it, he is sweated.” 

Few persons will be found to deny that a man, who receives 45s. 
for a week’s work, when the fair value of that work is 58s., is most 
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improperly treated. Treatment such as this merits most emphatic 
condemnation. But this kind of improper treatment is not what the 
general public mean by “sweating.” It is admitted that the 
view of a large section of the working classes is that expressed by 
Mr. Parnell, another trade union secretary, “ we consider sweating to 
be the taking out of any undue profit from work that would other- 
wise, or that could otherwise, be applied to the labour put in that 
work ”; and that (as Mrs, Besant told the London School Board) 
“ when a trade unionist speaks of ,‘ sweating,’ he means the payment 
of lower than union wages.” * But what—I am convinced—most 
of those who have followed with such deep interest the proceedings 
of this Committee intend to denote by “sweating” is improper 
treatment of a very much more pronounced character than this. If 
the Bank rate were 3 per cent., we should not speak of an advatce 
of money at 4, or even 5, per cent. asusury. There are cases in which 
grasping money-lenders compel men whose circumstances have made 
them fall, a helpless prey, into their hands to pay, say, from twenty 
to sixty per cent. That is the kind and degree of unfair treatment 
which corresponds to “sweating,” as this term is generally under- 
stood ; and how widely sweating of this gross character prevails, the 
evidence taken by the Select Committee shows us. 

That the earnings of many of the workpeople employed by many 
sub-contractors are very low indeed, and that, in order to keep body 
and soul together, they are forced to work, as one witness puts it, 
“all the hours that God sends,” may be exemplified by copious 
instances. Thus, in East London, Mrs. Killick works from six A.M. 
to eight p.m., and does not clear ls. a day. Mrs. Hayes, another 
trouser finisher, works from eight a.m. to ten or eleven P.M., assisted 
by her daughter; the two together earn 5s. 6d. a week. Mrs. 
Casey, a shirt machinist, begins between seven and eight in the 
morning, and has to work sometimes till eleven at night. Mrs. 
Liddle, who often works longer than this, earns in the same trade 
from 5s. to 7s. per week, less 9d. for cotton and 2s. 6d. for the hire 
of her sewing-machine. Mrs. Attewell, another shirt machinist, 
works from seven A.M. to eight p.m., and reckons that, by the time 
she has paid her rent and firing, she has not more than 6d. a day 
left. Mrs. Glazier can earn at shirt finishing not quite 44d. per 
day. This exhausts the list of witnesses called for the prosecution, so 
far as East London is concerned. Nothing can well be more 
miserable than the position of these women, all of them widows, 
or wives of men éither permanently disabled or continually out of 


(1) At the trial of a libel action (The Co-operative Wholesale Society v. Wilson), a 
few days ago, the defendant, the Secretary of the Sailors’ Union, who had accused the 
plaintiff society of being ‘‘ sweaters of their men,” stated ‘‘that he had used the term 
‘sweater’ in the sense in which it was commonly understood among trade unionists, 
and as meaning when applied to the plaintiffs that they did not pay the standard trade 
union rate of wages”’ (Zimes, March 13, 1890), 
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work. Indeed, apart entirely from the method of their employ- 
ment, no one of them, situated as they unfortunately are, could well 
expect to earn a decent living. Mrs. Killick’s work was done in 
the intervals ieft vacant by her assiduous attention to a sick husband 
and to three young children. Mrs. Hayes has got two children at 
home, the one who assists her being in poor health ; and is herself a 
great invalid. Mrs. Casey has a young family to look after. Mrs. 
Liddle is a novice at her trade, has her domestic duties to attend 
to, and says: “If I could have the little baby put at a home, and 
had my work regular every day, I could earn 12s. a week.” The 
position of Mrs. Attewell is similar to that of Mrs. Casey. Mrs, 
Glazier suffers from very weak eyesight. 

On the other hand, three witnesses called for the defence prove 
distinctly that, even in overcrowded Whitechapel, good money can be 
earned’ by women employed by sub-contractors, provided always that 
these women are able to do work very much more skilled than the 
most unfortunate people just referred to, all of whom are engaged 
upon goods of the lowest description. Miss Gashion, a button-holer, 
employed by a sub-contracting tailor (Mark Moses), being set to 
work in the committee-room under the supervision of the Clerk, 
made four button-holes in thirteen and a half minutes, thus earning 
at the rate of 9d. per hour. She deposed that her hours of work are 
those permitted by the Factory Acts, that she has earned 26s. 
in a week, and can habitually earn more than 4s. a day, (less 
20 per cent. for her gimp and twist). Miss Jane Sessions, a 
machinist, also working for Mark Moses, says she makes 4s. 4d. per 
day; she averages four to four and a half days’ work in each week. 
Miss Annie Sessions, a baster, employed by another sub-contractor, 
works the same hours as the last two witnesses, and earns 4s. a day ; 
she gets work about four days out of seven through the year. Can 
it be said that women in the position of the button-holer, the 
machinist, or the baster just mentioned are sweated ? 

When we come to the male employees of the sub-contractors in 
London, we find, again, that, while the condition of the unskilled 
workers is deplorable almost beyond conception, that of the more 
capable workers is by no means so unhappy. ‘Take the boot trade. 
The part of the work of making a boot which requires the smallest 
degree of skill is the “finishing.” The finishing of boots of inferior 
quality—the task of finishing boots of the better class is never 
entrusted to sub-contractors—is entirely in the hands of foreigners. 
The work is divided into two parts, of which the one that demands by 
far the greater degree of skill, the “ knifing,” is performed by the sub- 
contractor himself. The “ journeymen ”’ finishers, whose work is of 
the most unskilled description, are perhaps the most unfortunate set 
of men in the United Kingdom, if not in the whole wide world. 
The genesis of the boot-finisher may be exemplified by the case of 
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Hirsch. This witness had been an agricultural labourer in Russia, 
and had come to England six months prior to his appearance before 
the Committee. He presents himself to a “ countryman ” of his, 
who is himself a journeyman finisher employed by a sub-contractor. 
“He gave me nothing the first week, but he gave me food, and 
he gave me a shilling for the second week, with food.” Then 
Hirsch is advanced to 5s. a week, and now he is making 8s. 

“IT start on Sunday morning, commencing at 7 and work up till 10; and the 
other days I start at 6 and work right up to 10 as well, but on Thursday I work 
up to 12 o’clock and Friday come again at 6, then I work until sunset.” 

But if the present circumstances of this agricultural labourer, who 
turns boot-finisher in a foreign land, are pitiable, what are we to 
say of his future? He may, indeed, rise to be himself a sub-con- 
tractor, in which event, although he will probably work as hard as 

ractor, in which event, although he will probably work as hard as 


ever, he will at least earn a comfortable competence. But the 


chances are very great that, his faculties being hopclessly biunted by 
the cruel strain of this truly awful existence, he will never acquire 
] 


K 


the superior ability demanded in the “ knifing,” and can never loo 
forward to earning more than about 3}d. per hour, and that in a 
trade in which employment is so irregular that his average weekly 
earnings are unlikely to exceed those of Solomon Rosenberg, who 
says :— 

‘* The average through the year is 15s. a week, and out of that I have to pay 
6s. 6d, weekly rent, and then I have to pay 1s. 3d. a week for paraffin for lamp, 
and 1s. 3d. a week for coal for burning, then I have to pay 6d. a week to send 
six children to school at a penny a week, that comes to 9s. 6d a week, and 
then take into consideration that I have left only 6s. a week to maintain seven 
children, nine in family.” 

Poor Rosenberg (who was a “ professor” in Poland before he 
came to this country in 1870, with 10s. in his pocket, and is—I have 
known and respected him for some time—a man of much intelligence 
and a perfect gentleman in manners and disposition) is most unmis- 
takably sweated. But, on the other hand, the evidence contains full 
details with respect to the position of other men—skilled hands in the 
tailoring trade, for example—also working for sub-contractors, whose 
circumstances are by no means so wretched as those of this typical 
boot-finisher. To refer again to Mark Moses, whom Mr. Burnett, the 
Labour Correspondent of the Board of Trade, calls a “‘ fair represent- 
ative of the sweaters in East London,” saying that “ he does not do 
the best class of work, although he employs his people under good 
conditions.” This sub-contractor is shown by Mr. Burnett to em- 
ploy “in a large well-fitted workshop” the following men :—1] 
general tailor at 8s. 6d. per day, 5 fitters (at 6s., 5s. 6d., 5s., 4s. 6d., 
and 3s. 6d. per day), 7 machinists (1 at 8s., 1 at 7s. 6d., 1 at 5s. 6d., 
2 at 4s. 6d., and 1 at 4s. per day), 4 pressers (at &s., 7s., 5s., and 4s. 
per day). Mark Moses is proved to find employment for his hands 
for nearly five days out of seven (which corresponds with the evi- 
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dence given by another sub-contractor, employed by the Civil 
Service Stores, and with the observation made by Mr. Burnett, that 
the larger sub-contractors “ have good regular work’’). It is clear 
that, so far as the remuneration of their labour is concerned, the 
employees of Mark Moses and of other sub-contractors of the same 
or a superior type can scarcely be said to be sweated. Woolf 
Zeitlin, Secretary of the Jewish Branch of the Amalgamated Society 
of Tailors, says: ‘The machiners and pressers are well paid; they 
get as much as 7s. or 8s. a day.”” Another machinist, formerly Pre- 
sident of the London Tailors’ Machinist Society, told the Committee 
that his wages were 9s. a day, that these wages are not at all excep- 
tional, and that friends of his get 10s. At the same time the hours 
of employment, even in an otherwise well-regulated workshop, like 
that of Mark Moses, are very much longer than we can approve of ; 
for his general tailor works thirteen and a half, and his other male 
employees thirteen, hours in the day. In this most important respect 
sweating, in the sense of overwork, appears to exist in the work- 
shops of all the East End tailoring sub-contractors without exception. 

The great majority of the sub-contractors in the metropolitan 
tailoring industry are located in East London. In the West End 
we find an instance of a sub-contractor (Poswa) who pays to his 
worst man £2 5s., and to his best £2 17s., per week; his hours are 
proved to be from 8.30 a.m. to 8 p.M., with a half holiday on 
Saturdays; the accommodation is shown to be excellent. It is dif- 
ficult to see how the employees of this sub-contractor can properly 
be termed sweated. But another sub-contracting tailor (Marks) 
admits employing his hands from twelve to fourteen hours a day ; 
and I am inclined to believe that, so far at any rate as overwork is 
concerned, a large proportion of the men employed in the work- 
shops of these West End sub-contractors are, beyond all question, 
sweated. . 

Turning from Whitechapel and the West End to the “ east metro- 
politan district ” (including a large area in Hackney, Bethnal Green, 
Mile End, Old Ford, and Bow, in which sub-contractors, engaged in 
the tailoring, and in many other industries, are extremely abundant) 
we find that Mr. Bowling, the factory inspector, reports as follows :— 

«Tn the occupations where work is given out inmy district by contract the facts, 
asfar as I have been able to ascertain them, show that according to the accepted 
rate of wages skilled labour of all sorts is fairly remunerated, while in many 
cases unskilled labour is poorly paid; but whether the payment of unskilled 
labour is sufficient, 7.e., for the labour given in return for it, is a most difficult 
point to decide; the principal cause of the lowness of wages paid is the excess 
of unskilled labourers over the demand for their labour; and, in my opinion, 
this excess of unskilled labour is produced more by indiscriminate charity and 
Mansion House Funds than by other agencies. I remember a case where the 
father of a family was incapacitated, and required the nursing and attendance 
of his wife and daughters. They could not have made long journeys to get the 
work, but a contractor was established near them, and from him the mother 
and two daughters obtained work enough to bring them in 27s. a week; and 
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they were able to attend to all their domestic duties as well. The house was 
in excellent order and the girls looked healthy and strong. I only mention 
this case because I believe in my district, which is further away than Mr. 
Lakeman’s [ the ‘‘central metropolitan” | from the big warehouses, the contractor 
is often a beneficent and useful person.” (Appendix A, vol. iii.) 

















But it is when we leave behind London, with its congested popu- 
tion, and its vast supply of female and foreign cheap labour, that the 
less unamiable features of the sub-contract system strike the eye. 
At Liverpool the workshop accommodation provided by many sub- 
contracting tailors is shown to be good. ‘The hours of work,” 
writes the factory inspector, “in the sweating shops are almost uni- 
versally from 8 a.m. to 8 p.M., with one hour for dinner and half an 
an hour for tea. Overtime on Friday nights is very prevalent.” 
In the carefully prepared table given by the same authority we find 
pressers getting 7s. or 7s. 6d., and good machinists (female) are rated 
at 3s. to 4s. per day. At Leeds the sub-contractors were found by 
Mr. Burnett (see Appendix O, vol. iv.) to work on a large scale, “ the 
average of machines to each master is somewhere between 20 and 
30.” Some are “men of much capital, and have laid down engine- 
power to drive their sewing-machines.” Mr. Burnett adds that 
“the work is chiefly carried on in workshops of fair size, fairly 
cleanly, well ventilated, and under the supervision of the factory 
inspectors.”” ‘The hours are for head men (“ fixers”) 114 hours per 
day, for the others 10}. Overtime is very seldom worked, even in 
the busy season. One Leeds sub-contractor tells the Committee that 
he pays his men “ on the board” from 30s. to 36s.; pressers, 33s. to 
38s.; under-pressers, 24s.; machinists (male), 33s. to 42s., and (female) 
15s. to 32s. per week ; and a glance at the figures given by Mr. Burnett 
shows that the wage of a competent hand employed by a sub-con- 
tractor is, for a man, not less than 6s. or 7s., and for a woman, from 
4s. to 5s., per day. A female operative working for one of the Leeds 
“middlemen” told the Committee that these sub-contractors “ pay 
better than the inside masters.” The factory inspector of the dis- 
trict declares point blank that there is no sweating in the Leeds 
trade. 

A due regard for the patience of the reader will not permit me to 
follow the sub-contract system in the tailoring trade throughout the 
provinces. Suffice it to say that, speaking of the sub-contractors in the 
tailoring industry at Birmingham, Mr. Tinker, Inspector of Factories, 
says: “I do not think that there is any trade in any town in 
England where the wages are better, where the people seem better 
off, and there are no complaints.”” At Glasgow a thoroughly efficient 
man can command from a sub-contractor as much as 73d. per hour, 
which is shown to be a higher rate than that fixed by the trade 
union for the skilled men employed (without the intervention of any 
sub-contractor) upon the best “‘ bespoke” work by the first tailors in 
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Edinburgh ; while capable female machinists take 5s. per day. At 
Bristol and Stroud, where there are a number of tailoring sub-con- 
tractors, the factory inspector writes that “good wages are paid 
to their workpeople; in fact, more than the current rate. Their 
workshops I found to be in good condition.” The hours of work 
are those allowed by the Factory Acts. Another inspector writes :— 

“There are many cases in Plymouth, Stonehouse, and Devonport, in the 
tailoring and outfitting trade, in which work is let out to a contractor or 
middleman who undertakes to perform it and finds the requisite labour, but I 
have not found any case in which such labour is inadequately remunerated, 
and the workshops of this class are, on the whole, fairly ventilated and not over- 
crowded.” 

Enough will have been said to justify, even from the evidence 
taken by the Committee, the assertion that there can be sub-contract 
without sweating ; but it must again be pointed out, that many more 
cases of innocuous sub-contract might have been brought to the 
notice of the Committee if it had not been for the manner in which 
the inquiry was limited, so far as possible, to cases in which sub- 
contract was alleged to be accompanied by the ill-treatment of the 
workers. This may be exemplified by the method adopted in 
investigating the sub-contract system in the boot trade. Among 
the numerous operations which together make up the manufacture 
of a boot, there are three in which sub-contract exists—the “ upper- 
making,” the “lasting,” and the “finishing.” In the “lasting” 
there is considerable, and in the “finishing” there is (as already 
stated) the utmost conceivable, misery among the workers employed 
by the sub-contractors; in the “ upper-making” department no 
complaints of oppression on the part of the sub-contractors are made. 
Accordingly, while some little evidence is adduced in regard to the 
sweating-masters in the lasting, and much as to those in the finishing 
branch, not one of these upper-making sub-contractors (of whom 
there are many hundreds in Hackney, Bethnal Green, and other 
parts of East London, to say nothing of those in the provinces) 
was brought before the Select Committee, nor was a single person 
employed by any one of them asked to bear witness. 

For my own part, although I am very far indeed from entertaining, 
in regard to the system of sub-contract, an opinion so favourable as 
that held by Professor Cairns, I feel compelled to assert that this 
system is at once much less uncommon and less universally and uni- 
formly oppressive than appears to be generally supposed. To return 
for a moment to the Evidence, we notice that one factory inspector 
remarks :—‘‘ In brick manufacture it is common for the foreman to 
make bricks at so much per thousand for the occupier of the works, 
paying his own labour; but I have never heard that the wages were 
unduly lowered thereby”; while another refers to the “ tribute 
workers’ in the mines of West Cornwall, who correspond exactly to 
the quarry sub-contractors described by Professor Cairns. But the 
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most important testimony of all is that given by Mr. Burnett (who 
was formerly Secretary of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers) as 
to his own trade. Among engineers the system of sub-contract has 
long prevailed to a very large extent. 

‘“*Certain men in an establishment, who were called piece-masters, used to 
undertake the execution of certain work; all the tools were found for them; 
they found absolutely nothing; they simply undertook to erect a steam-engine, 
or a machine of some kind, or to do a given quantity of work at a given price; 
they paid the men employed under them, men who were engaged and started 
on the work by the firm were paid by the piece-masters, or were paid through 
the office, as the case might be; but they received only their ordinary time 
wages, and any surplus which remained after these wages were paid was taken 
by the piece-master.” 

Then the powerful trade union of these highly skilled and well- 
organised workmen stepped in, and made rules modifying this 
obnoxious practice ; and now— 

‘Instead of the piece-master now putting into his own pocket the whole of 
the profit which may have been earned on any particular piece of work, the 
amount of that profit is divided, not by tho piece-master, but by the chief 
contractor, among the whole of the men ; it is divided amongst the whole of the 
men in proportion to the wages which they receive.” 

Here we have evidence showing that, as Mr. Burnett told the 
Committee, sub-contract may be and “is carried on under conditions 
which prevent sweating,” and that, in these cases, the system may 
be and is—to use Mr. Burnett’s phrase—“ unobjectionable.” That 
is—Mr. Burnett told the Committee—the case to some extent also in 
the building trades. 

That the sub-contract system is extremely common, is with truth 
alleged by Mr. C. Booth, a witness possessing an extensive know- 
ledge of the facts of industrial organisation. ‘ The contract system 
applies almost throughout the industry of England; and to say 
that the whole contract system was the sweating system w ould 
be to go very far.” Lord Brassey tells us that “On a long 
line of railway every cutting, bridge, tunnel, embankment, and 
station is executed by one or more separate sub-contractors,” * and 
that in his father’s business “all his work was done, as far as pos- 
sible, by sub-contract, which is piece-work on a somewhat larger 
scale. Even the scaffolding for the erection of an iron bridge, such 
as that over the Severn, near Colebrook Dale, of 200 feet span, was 
carried out upon the principle of sub-contract ; and the same system 
was adopted for the excavation of shafts ond adjacent lengths of 
tunnel. Payment by piece is beneficial alike to the master and the 
men. . . . Inthe canal- making days men working in butty- 
gangs would earn 4s., while others working on the day system w oul l 
not earn more than 2s. to 3s. a day.””* When I was making investiga- 
tions, in order to write the paper on the boot trade which I contributed 


(1) Lectures on the Labour Question, p. 137. 
(2) Work and Wages, pp. 264, 265. 
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to Labour and Life of the People (East London), edited by Mr. C. Booth, 
some of the very best paid women that I met with in the upper-making 
branch were those whom I saw at work in a large set of workrooms 
managed by a sub-contracting foreman (who is a member of the 
trade union); while one place, in which I found lasters earning 
more money than almost anywhere else—I saw their wage-books— 
was a good-sized workshop also under a sub-contractor. In both cases 
the accommodation provided for the workers was adequate and satis- 
factory ; in the former the hours of work were those allowed by the 
Factory Acts; in the latter the men, who worked by the piece, came 
and went when they chose, and, as they were all Englishmen and 
skilled hands, I have no reason to suppose that they worked longer 
hours than are usual in the trade; in neither case could I discover 
any trace of sweating. I found that many “closers” (who make 
the uppers of “ bespoke ” boots) employ machinists, and certainly do 
not sweat these women. In the slipper-manufacturing industry, 
though in the making (i.c. lasting and finishing) of inferior goods, 
foreigners are employed under sub-contractors, both they and their 
masters working during hours almost incredibly long for the most 
wretched pittance, yet the boys and women employed as sewers by 
the English workmen, who make the better class of ‘sew-rounds,” 
are in every way well treated. I also came across “‘ chamber-masters”’ 
(manufacturing complete boots) against whom no charge of sweating 
can by any possibility be made; for Mr. K. McCrae, Secretary of the 
Amalgamated Society of Boot and Shoe Makers, wrote to me in 
regard to these sub-contractors :— 


** These middlemen work for large shopkeepers, taking the work out in con- 
siderable quantities, and make it right out. All these middlemen pay the 
full scale of wages fixed by our first-class West-end statement. There are no 
complaints as to the way in which they treat their men. I believe that these 
middlemen get rather low prices from their employers, and do not earn large 
profits.” 

The sub-contractors just mentioned I lighted upon in my inquiry 
into the boot trade. Those which I am about to refer to I came across 
while engaged in making an examination into the practical working 
of profit-sharing and of industrial co-operation, facts which I men- 
tion in order to show that it is not necessary to institute a special 
search for sub-contract, but that, on the contrary, this system meets 
the eye at every turn. 

Finding myself at Coventry, whither I had gone to study the 
operation of the admirable scheme of profit-sharing in force with 
Messrs, Bushill, recently described by me in these pages,’ I obtained 
leave to inspect some large bicycle works. Fully half the operations 
in this factory were conducted under the method of sub-contract. 


(1) ‘*The Labour Problem,’’ Fortnightly Review, October, 1889. 
VOL. XLVII. N.S. PrP? 
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Having run down to Leicester to be present at the opening of the 
new workshops of a co-operative bootmaking society, in which I hold 
shares, I went over the establishment of some well-known engineers. 
There I found that boilers were, in every instance, both plated and 
riveted under the system of sub-contract. Armed with an introduc- 
tion from this firm, I visited some extensive ironworks in the 
Midlands, belonging to an old-established company which gives 
employment to nearly ten thousand men. Posted upon the office 
door I read a notice intimating that ‘Contractors will be fur- 
nished with change with which to pay their men.” And I found 
that here, as is the case—I was told—in most similar establishments, 
almost every operation was performed under the sub-contract system. 
The puddlers employed their own “ underhands ” ; the shinglers, the 
rollers, the mill-rollers, the saw-men, all employed their own 
assistants, varying in number from one-to four. The sheet-mill was 
under a sub-contractor employing half-a-dozen subordinates; the 
hammerman had three; the iron-moulders, thirteen in number, were 
under a sub-contractor. The coal was brought in and the ashes 
removed by sub-contractors, of whom there were in different other 
departments more kinds than I can find space to enumerate. Going 
over to the boiler and bridge yard, i found a great variety of sub- 
contractors—punchers, platers, straighteners, angle-smiths, furnace- 
men, erectors, &c., &c. Descending one of the mines from which 
the company obtains its coal and iron, I found that the minerals 
were got, taken to the pit’s mouth, and thence to the railway trucks 
by sub-contractors. Proceeding to the quarry from which the lime- 
stone used in smelting is obtained, I was told that the work was 
carried on by sub-contractors in the manner described by Professor 
Cairns. 

Having ordered a hat the other day in Bond Street, and entertain- 
ing as I do the strongest aversion to buying any article made at 
less than trade union rates, I traced my order to the sub-contractor 
near St. Martin’s Lane to whom the shopkeeper had passed it on, 
and ascertained from the workmen that their master, in common 
with all similar sub-contractors, pays the full scale of wages fixed by 
the very powerful trade union of the hatters. No charge of sweating 
is made against the sub-contractors in this industry. 

In the printing trade (as Mr. C. J. Drummond, Secretary of the 
London Society of Compositors, writes to me) ‘‘ weekly newspapers 
are not unfrequently ‘farmed’ by members of the Society, the 
farmer paying the full scale-price to the compositors engaged. In 
such cases the farmer takes the newspaper from the proprietor at a 
fixed price, engages his own compositors, and pays them, the pro- 
prietor being practically ignorant of the men employed. For 
example, Lloyd's Newspaper, the Illustrated London News, and the 
Graphic are farmed, all the compositors employed being members of 
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this Society.” Would it be accurate to say that the compositors 
engaged by the farmers in these cases are sweated by these sub- 
contractors ? 

Sub-contract may be a good method or a bad method; but I am 
satisfied that it is an extremely common method, and that in many 
eases no charge of sweating is, or can properly be, made against the 
sub-contractors. 

Before leaving the question of sub-contract, it must be observed 
that a large class of cases cited as instances of the sweating system 
are not examples of sub-contract, and can hardly be classed as 
examples of any peculiar industrial method. Thus the “ cabinet- 
makers to the trade,” who sell their goods to the big upholsterers 
in the Tottenham Court Road, are said to work “ under the sweating 
system.” But it is not altogether easy to distinguish them from 
the ordinary “ manufacturers,’ such as those, for instance, from 
whom these upholsterers purchase their carpets, their china, their 
linen, calico, &c., none of whom are, of course, said to work “ under 
the sweating system.” In the case of many of the so-called ‘sub- 
contractors” in the cabinet-making trade—especially in the case of 
those in whose workshops the maximum of sweating exists—the 
element of sub-contract is altogether absent. For, as the Evidence 
shows, the East End “ garret-master”’ does not execute orders given 
by the customer to the large firm, and passed on by them to him, but 
makes “stock” goods, which he hawks round among the dealers until 
he finds a purchaser. The sweating “ garret-master ” is—it is clear 
—simply a small manufacturer. 

One principal reason which may account for the fact that, in 
popular parlance, the sub-contractor and the small manufacturer are, 
in certain cases, classed together, and both alike said to work under 
the sweating system, is that, in both cases alike, the immediate 
superintendent of the labour of the workpeople is a person remune- 
rated by profit instead of by time-wage. The carpet manufacturer 
entrusts the superintendence of his hands to a foreman with a weekly 
salary, the amount of which does not directly depend upon the 
amount of work which he induces the operatives to perform. But 
the small cabinet-maker, like the sub-contracting tailor or boot- 
finisher, looks after all his hands himself; his reward is exactly pro- 
portionate to the degree of assiduity which he can force them to 
exhibit ; and the temptation to over-drive the workers is, in very many 
cases, too great to be withstood. Here lies the true inwardness of 
the sweating system, the correct definition of which—so far as it is 
a system, and can be defined at all—is that method, or rather those 
methods, of sub-contract or sub-purchase, in which the immediate 
superintendent of labour is remunerated by piece-wage or profit. 

It may be remarked, in passing, that the common notion, that the 
profit made by the sweater is usually quite out of proportion to the 
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value of the services which he renders, is conclusively proved by the 
Evidence to be by no means universally correct. The large sweaters 
appear to earn a good living; but they generally work hard for it, 
In some cases, indeed, they take but a small part, if any, in the 
actual manual work of production ; but in all cases they are foremen, 
superintendents, and organisers. No one will pretend that foreman- 
ship is useless in production, or that the qualities which enable a 
man to organise production, especially when a system of minute sub- 
division is practised, are common qualities; and uncommon abilities 
must, under any competitive form of industrial organisation, neces- 
sarily command a high market value. As to the small sweaters, 
these, owing to the excessive keenness of competition, earn at the 
best a very poor subsistence. As Mr. Burnett told the Committee, 
“In very many cases (and I have not the slightest doubt that it is 
absolutely true) the master sweaters will tell you that they them- 
selves receive less money at the end of the week than their own 
workers. It is now the case to a very considerable extent.” 

The part of the serious charges and allegations made against the 
sub-contractor and the small master which has been proved to be 
true is, not so much that either of them makes an unconscionable 
profit, as that each of them depends for his remuneration upon profit 
instead of upon a weekly wage. That, under these circumstances, 
the tendency for the superintendent of labour to sweat his workers by 
the exaction of an inordinate amount of exertion in return for an 
inadequate wage is inevitable, must be obvious; and the presence or 
absence of this distinctive and most reprehensible tendency is the 
true test of the presence or absence of the sweating system. 

Such being the nature of the sweating system, it remains to 
elucidate the remark already made, that, while there may be sub- 
contract without sweating, there may also be sweating without 
sub-contract. In regard to the tailoring trade, Miss Potter, who 
has herself worked in some of the lowest sweating dens, declares 
that, “ undoubtedly the worst paid work is made under the direction 
of East End retail slop-shops or for tallymen—a business from 
which contract, even in the equivocal form of wholesale trading, has 
been eliminated.”’ What is here said of the small tailors is equally 
true of a large number of other little shopkeepers manufacturing, 
and selling directly to the public, goods of a low class, and of other 
petty employers of all kinds. These little masters and mistresses, 
none of whom can by any conceivable straining of this very elastic 
term be said to work under the sweating system, frequently sweat 
their hands to a deplorable extent. But it is not because I am 
anxious to press the case against the pigmies of industry that I re- 
gret that the peculiar nature of the reference to the Select Committee 


(1) Labour and Life of the People, p. 237.—‘‘ The tally-man takes orders direct from 
the actual wearer, and is paid for the garments in small instalments,’’—Jbid., n. 
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necessarily excluded from its purview cases of sweating not “under the 
sweating system.” It is the giants among the employers for whom I 
desire to secure a fair share of public attention. I fully admit that 
the operatives engaged in factories belonging to the wholesale houses 
are, in many industries, better treated than those employed by sub- 
contractors. But the reason of this is, not so much that large 
employers are especially humane, as that the work which is reserved 
to be done in the factories is relatively high-class work which must 
be done by skilled hands, whom their masters would find it difficult 
to replace, and whom they therefore treat with politic consideration. 
Most of the inferior work is given out at very low prices to sub- 
contractors: but in many cases the very worst paid work of all— 
work which no sub-contractor can be found to take—is given, out to 
out-workers employed directly by the wholesale firm, people whose 
earnings are the very lowest in the whole trade. In East London, 
Miss Potter, speaking of what she rightly calls “the very lowest 
layer of the coat trade,”’ told the Committee— 

‘‘ That work is done by women and men at their homes; it really does not 
pay the contractor to take it out. That isthe sort of coat that is done for 7d. 
or 8d. ; it hardly pays the Jewish contractor to take that coat out, so that it 
is done to a great extent by Gentile women. ‘That is the very lowest work ; and 
that is what I meant by saying that sweating in its most intense form had 
nothing whatever to do with the contract system. In fact, the contract system 
is the top stratum, as it were, of the trade. It is taken straight from the 
wholesale houses. They earn the lowest wage in the coat trade.” 

In the Midlands, also, as proved by Mr. Hoare, a factory inspector, 
the lowest and worst paid work is, not that which the sub-contractors 
undertake, but that which is given out directly to out-workers by the 
wholesale houses. For instance, a woman thus employed gets 63d. 
per pair for making moleskin trousers, finding her own machine, 
needles, and thread, this last item costing her 114d. per pair, and 
carrying from and to the warehouse bundles weighing twenty-four 
pounds each. ‘ We have to walk five miles for each lot of work, 
and lately we have had to go nearly every day, and sometimes twice 
a day, and when we go, we often have to wait many hours before we 
can get any.” 

sut we must not expect to find in the Evidence much that bears 
upon the treatment of their workers by the large firms, since these 
employers have, as already remarked, enjoyed a fortunate immunity 
from investigation by this Committee. Still, apart altogether from 
the revelations made by this Inquiry, the manner in which the 
most eminent wholesale houses deal with their workpeople is, now 
and then, accidentally brought to the notice of the public. At 
an inquest held in Manchester it was proved that a very large 
firm (which has establishments in that and in three other towns) 
paid to its out-workers 10d. per dozen for “making” (query, 
machining ?) shirts—shirts with a pocket, and a narrow lining at 
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the back. From a statement made not long ago by the Rev. Henry 
Williamson, President of the Dundee and District Mill and Factory 
Operatives’ Union, in regard to a spinner thirty-two years of age, 
who had learnt the trade when nine years old, I find that 


‘She was making the magnificent sum of 6s. 10d. per week, and was 
supposed to live on 7d. worth of bread a week, taking peasemeal for dinner 
every day, except when she varied the dict with a half penny-worth of broth 
out of a coffee-house. When eggs were cheap she generally partook of an egg; 
an ounce of tea and a pound and a half of sugar had to last her a week.” 

A few days ago I had been reading an account of a strike among 
the women employed by a Bermondsey firm, who were receiving 6d. 
a dozen for making (with machines) sacks, of which it was declared 
that it was not possible to make more than from two to three dozen 
a day (the workers finding needles and thread), when I met a woman 
carrying a bundle of sacks to a large City warehouse. She came out 
with her money in her hand—ls. 14d., the price of making (by 
hand) eighteen bran-sacks. In order to earn this money she had to 
toil for between six and seven hours, exclusive of the time spent in 
carrying the work from the warehouse to her home in Spitalfields 
and back to the City. She said that the wages paid by her em- 
ployers were exceptionally high, that some manufacturers pay only 
9d. for the same work—instancing a firm in Shadwell, where I 
remember that I saw the other day a dock labourer’s wife making 
nail-sacks (double sewn); she took six hours to do one “turn” 
(twenty sacks), for which she received 6d. 

But it is, surely, unnecessary to multiply instances of the payment 
by large employers of “ sweating’ wages, or of the cruel length of 
the tasks which they exact from their workpeople. If the tailors 
working fourteen hours a day for the Whitechapel sub-contractors 
are sweated, as no one will deny they are, why should not the same 
term be applied to the women employed in the big steam-laundries, 
who, on Fridays and Saturdays, work for fifteen and sixteen hours ?* 
Or to the shop assistants, of whom Mr. B. Burleigh said the other 
day that “‘ he knew men who were employed in some of the wealthiest 
houses of business and received for an average working week of 
ninety-five hours board and lodging and £15 a year. In many of 
the large houses there was twenty hours’ work on a Saturday!” 
If the men who are employed by the sub-contracting boot-finishers, 
working eighteen hours a day, at about 3d. per hour, are unques- 
tionably sweated, what are we to say as to the conductors employed by 
omnibus and tramway companies, of whom it has recently been de- 
clared that “ their average hours to-day throughout the United King- 
dom may be stated at sixteen,” and very many of whom receive 

(1) It may surprise some readers to learn that the Factory Acts are held not to apply 


to laundries in which worn linen is washed ; though those in which new goods are got 
up come under the Acts. 
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wages no higher than those paid to the journeymen boot-finishers ? 
Or of the 614,534 railway men whom a return issued not long ago 
by the Board of Trade showed to have been called upon to work for 
periods ranging from thirteen to eighteen hours? Or of the street 
scavengers employed by some of our metropolitan vestries, some of 
whom receive only 14s. a week? Or of the vestry dust-sifters, 
women who work all day up to their waists in filth for 7s. a week ? 

To contend that sweating exists only where sub-contract is present 
is—it is submitted—impossible. It is certainly not sub-contractors 
alone who underpay and oppress their workpeople ; and if sub-con- 
tractors sweat their hands, does the fault in all cases lie entirely 
with them? Iam at a loss to know why the little sub-contracting 
“ middleman” (who is not a middleman at all, any more than is the 
foreman employed on a weekly wage) should be held up to obloquy, 
while the wholesale manufacturer (who is a true middleman) should 
be allowed to escape all criticism. Should this prove to be the 
result of the Sweating Inquiry, the working-classes will justly be 
dissatisfied. But let the working-man speak for himself. Mr. 
Parnell (Secretary of the West End Branch of the Alliance Cabinet- 
makers’ Association) says in his evidence: “In my estimation the 
middleman is the sweater. He is the man who causes other people 
to sweat; and those people who are in the habit of sub-contracting, 
letting off all their responsibilities respecting manufacturing, and 
securing a profit without any risk whatever, 1 call sweaters of 
sweaters. They are, in my estimation, the very cause and essence of 
the sweating.” In the words of another witness: “The sweating 
begins at the top of the tree.’’* 

“The sweating begins at the top of the tree.” How can we end 
it? Many remedies which are sure to be proposed will not be 
discussed here. For this paper is written with an immediate prac- 
tical object ; and to discuss remedies which, whether wise or un- 
wise, appear unlikely to obtain sufficient general support to ensure 
their adoption would be alien to the purpose of the writer. 

One measure which is certain to be popular is the restriction of 
the entry into this country of poor foreigners, especially of Russian 
and Polish Jews. Mr. Giffen, Assistant Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, told the Committee, “That as regards the extent of this 
foreign immigration, he is of opinion that in proportion to the popu- 
lation of the country and so on, the amount is small, very small, but 
that in his opinion it is large enough to have had a considerable 
disturbing effect in certain industries and certain localities.” In this 
view most of us who have studied the facts will concur. All the 


(1) Compare the evidence of Myor Wilchinski, a journeyman tailor. ‘‘ My definition 
of a sweater would be a person that lives on the labour of others; whether he takes 
work and sub-contracts that work, or whether by any other means he manages to live 
without working—I call that person a sweater.”’ 
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same, to say that the Jewish immigrants had to any considerable 
extent displaced British labour, would not be altogether correct. 
They have, in a great measure, created the trades which they work 
in. If we had no foreign boot-finishers, for instance, working in East 
London, a large number of English workers (clickers, machinists, 
rough-stuff-cutters, lasters, sole-sewers, and so on) engaged in the 
operations which precede this final process of bootmaking, and earning 
good wages, would not, under existing circumstances, be employed at 
all ; the low-class goods upon which the foreign finishers are engaged 
would, under these circumstances, be manufactured, not in England, 
but in Germany and in other countries where men are content to work 
under conditions such as no English bootmakers would—I rejoice to 
believe—ever tolerate. The grave objection to this alien labour is, 
not so much that it takes the place of English labour, as that it takes 
the place of machinery. Whether in the tailoring or in the boot- 
making trade, the more abundant is the supply of foreign labour, 
the less use do the manufacturers make of steam and other motive 
power and of machinery of all kinds. 

Now, while the exigencies of competition undoubtedly require that 
the cost of production be kept at a certain level, it by no means 
follows that the right way to keep down the cost of production is 
to employ cheap foreign labour. In the London tailoring in- 
dustry the use of steam or other power is very rare indeed; and 
several types of machine (such as the pressing machine) are almost 
unknown. But a provincial manufacturing clothier told the Select 
Committee, “‘ when we drove them by treadle under the old machines, 
we did about 500 stitches per minute ; now we are driving them 
from 1,300 to 1,400 stitches per minute by power.” The button- 
hole hand who, working in the Committee-room, made four button- 
holes in thirteen and a half minutes, was certainly a quick needle- 
woman; but if a machine driven by power had been used these 
holes would have been made (machined and finished) in five minutes. 
While few boot manufacturers in any part of England use machinery 
for finishing, in East London I did not, in the course of an investi- 
gation into the boot trade extending over seven months, come across 
a single set of finishing machines. And yet it is certain that the extra- 
ordinarily cheap goods, for which the metropolis is famous, could be 
produced at least equally cheaply, if finished by machinery. A Brick 
Lane sweating-master, working, together with his team of three 
journeymen, for eighteen hours, can finish only six dozen pairs of 
boots. But in a provincial factory I have seen at work a set of 
finishing machines, driven by steam power, by the aid of which 
fourteen men can finish twenty-five dozen pairs in a working day of 
nine hours. Mr. Schoenhof, who has made a comparison between 
the cost of production in the United States, where good wages are 
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earned, while finishing machinery is freely used, and in various 
European countries, expressly declares, in regard to the sweated 
boot-finishers of East London, “I did not find that their work is as 
cheap as American work. From the prices stated, it appears that 
the piece rates are considerably above those paid in American shoe 
factories.” + With all due deference to the necessities of competitive 
industry, we may—it is submitted-- reasonably prefer, as factors in 
cheapness of production, steam and steel to sweated flesh and blood. 

Another point, to which the attention of the public will inevitably 
be drawn by the Report of the Select Committee, is the pressing 
necessity which exists for enforcing upon sub-contractors and small 
employers of all kinds the provision of decent and healthy workshop 
accommodation. The description of the London sweating dens, “in 
which the laws of health are defied to an extent which can scarcely 
be realised, save by personal examination,” given by me in these 
pages, in the article which appeared in 1887, simultaneously with 
the original report of Mr. Burnett, has been demonstrated to have 
been absolutely correct. With all the emphasis at my command I 
then urged that the task of efficiently inspecting these foul and stifling 
workshops should be undertaken without delay, and a complete 
remedy of their disgraceful condition insisted upon. That plea I put 
forward again. Possessing an extensive acquaintance with the sani- 
tary condition of East London, acquired in the performance of my 
duties as Honorary Secretary of the Sanitary Committee of the Jewish 
Board of Guardians (in which capacity I annually supervise the 
systematic inspection of about fifteen hundred houses in that part of 
the metropolis) ; and having been engaged, in connection with the 
formation of women’s trades unions and otherwise, in investigations 
into industrial questions which have taken me into sweaters’ dens of 
every kind, I venture to make a few practical observations. 

The houses in which the majority of the London sweaters work, often 
dilapidated by age and neglect, very frequently exhibit sanitary 
defects of a grave character, as indeed do the majority of the 
houses in these districts inhabited by the working-classes. The per- 
centage of the houses in the East End visited under my direction 
which the inspector of the Jewish Board found to exhibit sanitary 
defects recognised as such by the law was, in 1887, no less than 66 ; 
in 1888, 65; and last year, 60 per cent. It cannot be denied that, 
under existing circumstances, the duty of procuring the remedy of 
sanitary defects cast upon the local authorities is carried out in the 
most half-hearted manner. 

But the special characteristic of the sweating dens is the over- 
crowding of the workers. This is a matter in regard to which our 
local authorities, although they have full power to act, take no action 


(1) United States Consular Reports, August, 1888, p. 364. 
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whatever. Overcrowded sleeping-rooms are, in rare instances, the 
subject of remonstrance on the part of a sanitary inspector; but over- 
crowded work-rooms never, 

The best plan would be if, as suggested by Mr. Sedgwick, 
one of the factory inspectors, a notice were put up in every work- 
shop specifying the greatest number of persons that might be 
employed therein at one time. And the allowance of air must be 
sufficient. At present the rule iaid down by the Factory Depart- 
ment is that the amount of cubic air-space provided for each worker 
shall not be less than 250, or, where overtime is worked, 400 feet, 
three gas-burners counting as one worker. And, as things stand 
now, it is certain that no magistrate before whom a local authority 
might charge an employer with overcrowding would convict him, 
unless the air-space provided fell short of the amount just stated. 
But Dr. Squire, Physician to the North London Hospital for Con- 
sumption, told the Lords that 500 cubic feet per worker, whether for 
day or night, ought to be insisted upon; and, according to his evi- 
dence, each gas-burner ought to count as three workers. Without 
claiming to possess enough scientific knowledge to express a more 
definite opinion, 1 must say that the amount at present treated by 
the authorities as sufficient appears altogether inadequate. 

But I go much further. To provide ample air-space is not 
enough. In addition, you must have, and judiciously use, effective 
means of ventilation ; otherwise the air will be impure, as it is in 
the vast, but almost insufferably close, reading-room at the British 
Museum. I propose, therefore, that, wherever the inspector has 
reason to doubt the character of the air in a workshop, he shall be 
enabled to apply a specific chemical test of impurity, just as, under 
the Act passed last year, he now applies the thermometer test to 
detect the presence of excessive moisture in a cotton-weaving shed. 
I may add that I have it from one of the ablest Medical Officers of 
Health in England that there would be no practical difficulty in 
applying a test such as I have indicated. 

I am quite aware that the provisions here proposed are of a strin- 
gent nature. There will be many who will agree with one witness 
before the Lords’ Committee, that ‘there is a good deal to be said 
for doing nothing.” Whether, however, the right course is, or is 
not, to do nothing, is a question which will not be discussed here. 
For it is certain that something will be done; and, if anything is to 
be done, it is right that it be done thoroughly. Nor would the 
effect of the measures here advocated be confined to the amelioration 
of the sanitary conditions of sweated labour. The small sweaters, as 
Mr. Burnett has told us, “who do the commonest work, pay the 
least wages, and exact the maximum of toil from their workers, 
make little more than a bare subsistence ” ; and few sweaters of this 
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type could afford to pay the rent of workshops sufficiently spacious 
to fulfil the requirements of the law, if amended in the manner just 
indicated. The result (as pointed out in my previous article) would 
be, that a considerable number of sweating dens would be inspected 
out of existence. 

Anxious as I am not to advocate in this place any reform unlikely 
to meet with a very wide acceptance, I must yet allow myself to 
make one further proposal—a proposal which, although a few years 
ago it would have met with strenuous opposition, can, after the 
lesson taught by the revelations of this Sweating Inquiry, hardly fail 
to find many supporters. What are the precise limits which ought 
to be observed in regard to public interference with the relations 
between employer and employed generally, is a question upon which 
there may well be more than one opinion. But, when the public is 
itself the employer of labour, will anyone deny that it is the duty of 
the public to take care that this labour is fairly treated? With all 
earnestness do I urge that the fulfilment of this clear duty may no 
longer be neglected. 

Nor will it suffice that care be taken to secure fair treatment for 
those persons only who are the immediate servants of the public. 
The same course must, obviously, be pursued in the case of the work- 
people employed by those contractors with whom the public deals. 
The example set by the War Office, in requiring its accoutrement 
contractors to agree to pay the hands employed at a rate definitely 
specified in detail with respect to every class of article, is one which 
ought to be universally followed, not alone in other departments of 
the Government, but by every municipal authority, and by every 
public body throughout the country. That the people, as em- 
ployers, should sweat the people, as employees, is intolerable. Nor 
must we lose sight, either of the great variety of forms in which 
labour is employed by the people, or of the enormous power of 
example in relation to conditions of employment. Of the vast 
extent of the collective administration by the community of indus- 
trial undertakings of all kinds, from the State Post Office to the 
corporation gasworks, we have been recently, with great force, 
reminded by Mr. Sidney Webb’s excellent treatise on Socialism in 
England. Let the public see to it, that all those who do the work 
of the public shall be justly treated; and let us trust that other 
employers, who are at present as careless in regard to this matter as 
the public has hitherto been, may find themselves compelled to amend 
their ways, and to seek the goal of cheap production by a road which 
shall avoid the perpetuation of those grave industrial evils, the wide- 
spread existence of which has been so conclusively demonstrated to 
an indignant nation by the patiently prolonged investigations of the 
Select Committee on the Sweating System. Davin F. Scutoss. 
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ARE we within sight of Idealism once more ? Has the reign of mis- 
called Realism (so wide apart from truth) led to the unavoidable 
reaction? We are told so, and, but a few days since, the Figaro 
—whatever its other faults, the surest echo of Parisian general 
impressions— opened its columns with the assurance that the rule of 
materialism was drawing to an end,’ that it had overshot its mark, 
that irreligion was creating a desire for spiritualism, and some form, 
however vague, of faith—that the recognition of the superiority of 
the Ideal was rapidly replacing the despair-bringing cult of the day, 
hard, soulless materialism only. 

That the want of Idealism was becoming universally felt was 
indeed apparent. From the banks of the Spree came the cry on 
Conservative lips,” “Give back to Germany her Ideals! Socialism 
is but the refuge for countless Idealists,” and the political appeal of 


Schiller’s Marquis von Posa, 
‘*Geben Sie Gedanken—Freiheit,” 


was translated into the psychological prayer of our time by a mem- 
ber of the Iron Chancellor’s Jeichstay ; whilst on the banks of the 
Seine the chronicler of all unconventionalities, of all problematic 
morality, declares that “Realism” has destroyed itself, and that 
more elevated, purer aspirations are being sought for to strengthen 
and console our poor humanity. 

“‘ Materialism has sunk too low,” says the Figaro; “it has to be 
‘revivified’’ by healthier air—the Ug/y has been predominant too 
long—the truth of Beauty is growing impatient to be proclaimed.” 

It may be so, and the signs of change may be already perceptible. 
One thing is clear: among many recent works highly appreciated 
by the French public, those now under my eyes are the direct pro- 
ductions of the most unquestionable Idealism.® 

If the reading world of Paris had not spontaneously fastened on 
M. de Vogiié’s short narrative of Joseph Olenine’s Cloak, and of a 
tale of not a hundred pages, made the subject of conversation in 
every drawing-room in the Capital, there would be but scant cause 

(1) In a leading article of January, 1890, entitled ‘* The Modern Young Man.”’ 


(2) Prince Karolath-Schénaich. Speech in the closing seance of the Reichstag, on 
the 25th January, following that of M. Bebel. 

(3) ‘‘ Le Forestier.” ‘* Le Berger.” Jules de Glouvet (the pseudonym of the pre- 
sent famous Procureur-Général, M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire). Paris: Calman Levy, 
1889. ‘* Le Manteau de Joseph Olenine.”” E. Melchior de Vogiié. Paris: Conquet. 
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to examine its merits—its author possesses titles sufficient to wide- 
spread fame to be able to forego one more—but its sudden and 
extraordinary celebrity constitutes its importance, as resting upon 
and incontestably proving the readiness of the public mind to 
receive idealistic impressions. 

M. de Glouvet’s Jtustic Romances also, as they are called, are 
equally the outcome of irresistible Idealism, spring from its deepest 
soil, and hold their very being from what is higher than mere 
Reality. But the Idealism in the two instances is widely different. 
In Joscph Olenine it arises from, and addresses itself to, the Imagi- 
nation in both author and reader; whereas in the creations of 
M. de Glouvet it is inseparable from life, from the invincible life of 
action which individualises the human being represented, making of 
him the one particular man he is—he himself and none other. It 
is his life he lives, his deeds he does, not because of any passing cir- 
cumstances, but because of the special all-ruling Idealism of his own 
intimate nature—of that Idealism wherefrom he may be said to be 
evolved. The active life within him lying dormant for ages, as does 
the generative force of the grain of wheat stowed away in the 
Egyptian king’s tomb, bursts forth at the touch of the Ideal, which 
is his latent forcee—his own inspiring element. That is the eternal 
life, called forth by nature under one of its most ancient forms—the 
Forest. 

Renaud |]’Affit, the hero of M. de Glouvet’s Forestier, is a Dryad 
and one of the peculiar beauties of the book lies in the perpetuity it 
affirms, through all the various accidents of time, of the indestructible 
truths of mythological classic lore. It is impossible to be more 
imbued with the true spirit of the old Greeks than is every page of 
Le Forestier, and at the same time impossible to paint a more 
perfect type of the hardy, simple, unconsciously heroic child of nature 
than Renaud |’Affit. But he is what he is because of the forest, 
which is the form in which nature’s promptings come to him, and 
which impels him neither to words nor thoughts—he speaks little 
and thinks not—but according to Montaigne’s expression, “ forges 
his soul”’ in acts. 

‘*In the woods of the Central Provinces of France,” says our author, ‘‘the 
tree reigns supreme and in silence. The solitude is complete. ... Hamlets 
@ven are rare. .... Toil itself is voiceless. The forest alone lives. Its 
sons are fashioned by it. They are strong, savage, taciturn, and know only 
the occupations that the forest supplies: woodcutters, or wood burners, 
dwelling on the forest edge or under the cover of the tall timber; industrially 
going no further than the fabrication of wooden shoes, or baskets made from 
shavings and willow twigs, their labour is without expansion or sound—they 
move, and breathe, and work—but do not speak, the wind alone speaks—it 
is the sole voice of the lonely forest, as the straggling rays of sunlight under 
the thick branches, dancing on the pale green of the shaded grass, is the 
sole sign of any gaiety in Nature..... The forest is like only unto itself, 
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comparable only to the ocean, in its vast billowy agitation, with the roll of its 
leafy waves, and the deep sonorities of its storms. It pictures the Infinite 
as does the sea. Look at yon oak, and then at the creature at its foot— 
aman! a robust, stalwart man! what is he? an insect! Let but a tempest 
howl overhead, and in a few seconds its passage is marked by a very chaos of 
fallen giants, monster boughs and branches wrenched from their stems, and 
strewn over the earth like grass !—in its serenity or in its rage, the forest 
overawes its habitant. In this imposing desert the man is mute, and retires 
compelled into himself. .... This district of the Chemins Verts is so ex- 
tensive that its entire population finds a home within its space, without its 
solitude ever being disturbed. From time to time is dimly heard the tinkle 
of a bell, revealing the distant passage of a charcoal burner’s stunted team, 


or the tread of a sabotier is perceived, muffled by the carpet of fallen leayes— 
! 


nothing more!.... But how those lonely woodsmen love their woods! with 
what an unconscious but incurable passion! drawing their life-breath freely 
only under the greenery of the roof! .... The ancient Greek mythology, 
in its perfect symbolism of Nature’s forces, knew of this which is of all ages, 
and incarnated the passion of the forest in its dryads; but the man of the 
woodland world yet endures, and though discarding the mythic form, pre- 
serves even to our day the mythic sense. Our people of Les Ghemins Verts 
have their legends—the story of Renaud ]’Affit is their myth. Its date is of 
yesterday, its reality numbers only twenty years, but its tragic mystery has 
lent it the distance of a thousand.” 


Quite true! Renaud |’Affit is a myth, the far-off misty Saga of 
the Forests of Les Chemins Veris, the outcome of their intense, 
unuttered poetry, the offspring of human energies condemned to be 
developed in silence and solitude. The fierce realities of the tale 
come from its Idealism alone, and therein lies its deep dramatic 
interest. 

Le Forestier is a story of the war of 1870, but one in which the inci- 
dents of the war have no part. It tells the passion of a soul never 
stirred by the passion of love, but in which love is revealed at the 
last hour at touch of the death-angel’s wing. It is the poem of a 
life in which all noblest deeds take their source in the unavoidable 
teachings of nature directly, immediately borne in upon a perfectly 
simple mind. 

Renaud |’ Affit is a forest child, the son of forest parents, and 
awakes to existence in a miserable hut on the borders of the green 
desert of that vast region called Les Chemins Verts.1 He loses his 
father in infancy, and his mother marries again. The couple are 
of an inferior cast, honest withal, but of brutal habits ; the mother 
caring only for the two children of her second husband, born when 

%enaud had already attained to active boyhood. This first-born of 
a hard mother is deformed, having one leg slightly shorter than the 
other, not constituting an obstacle to activity, but producing a cer- 
tain degree of lameness that is destined to modify the original 
character by provoking in the boy a sense of singular mental quali- 


(1) The country called ‘‘the Green Paths’’ (/es Chemins Verts) extends over the 
territory lying between Le Maine and La Beauce, comprising a portion of Anjou. 
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ties connected with patience, fortitude, and the innate capacity of 
self-sacrifice. 

Jean is cruelly ill-treated by both mother and father, neglected 
for the younger children, who cordially hate him, and whom (till a 
much later period) he believes he dislikes ; but the moral instincts of 
the little fellow are all kindly, and his mental ones tend towards a 
total absorption in his outer surroundings—whence his unconscious 
Idealism. He has to an extraordinary extent that gift which Mr. 
Ruskin in Preterita so aptly describes as the origin of all his own 
highest attainments, the gift of attention. With his whole pent-up 
strength Jean takes minutest note of everything, consecrates his 
attention to whatever meets his eye, and no sign or aspect of his 
surroundings escapes his ken. In his first years the facts of external 
existence are interpreted to him by sight alone; but as his vision is 
keen, his power of attention immense, and his constructive faculties 
null, he truly discovers what his eye perceives. It is discovery, not 
observation merely, and thereby is aroused in him what Shelley 
describes as “ the unselfish passion of things.” 

The boy is all passion, and this fosters in his exclusive (not 
narrow) character a tendency towards forgetfulness of self, and a 
fierce devotion to the wildest sports of the field. His earliest impres- 
sion is a boar hunt by night, directed by a head inspector of woods 
and forests, in which the wood-child (not yet ten) plays a 
part of reckless daring. From that hour and for the next two or 
three years, his imagination feeds entirely on the most romantic 
aspects of the chase; he practises during the day the most 
arduous duties of a skilled woodsman to which he has trained him- 
self. His nights are taken up with the boldest dreams of a poacher’s 
life. For a poacher’s career is the sole future opening to this infant 
Hippolytus. But whilst his imaginative powers are concentrated on 
what he has witnessed on the night of the boar hunt, his whole 
heart is filled with the deep love of the one creature who has shown 
him any real affection. The father of his own dead father, as far as 
advanced age, weak health, and extreme poverty will admit, watches 
over his only grandchild and surrounds him with an atmosphere of 
compassion responded to by Jean with undivided devotion. Tender- 
ness under a strongly protective shape becomes the keynote of the 
boy’s inner nature, whilst all the rest of it is possessed by the 
“forest”? and the wild excitement of a hunter’s life which to 
his conviction is contained potentially within its depths. 

But Jean Renaud has heard the speech of a gun, and scented 
the perfume of powder, and on the notion of a gun has centred all 
his longing. Whatever of ingenuity is latent in him is called forth 
by the fierce instincts of ceaseless desire. How to obtain the instru- 
ment necessary to the realisation of his longings and dreams? 
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Again, what would be its cost? Jean Renaud has no money, 
his mother seizing upon every sou of his small earnings. But 
amongst the various trades of the woodsman there exists one, the 
most dangerous and highest paid of all, that of the Grimpeur, the 
one requiring most strength, firmness, and coolness, but also most 
agility, and Jean, as we know, is lame. Well, in two years Jean 
Renaud has taught himself his trade, and is the cleverest climber 
of the woods.’ 

By this means his earnings swell to a small relative importance, 
in a mode of life where, as observes the author, “ generations still 
live as did their ancestors of dark foregone ages, careless of progress 
and contemptuous of comfort ” (avec le mepris du bien -étre) ; and in 
spite of the maternal rapacity the lad has a few powuds that he has 
saved. The first satisfaction is that of the heart, ced little luxuries, 
such as coffee and tobacco, find their way here cad there to the 
grandfather’s hut. Here occurs the first conflict ; the rest of the 
grimpeur’s diminutive reserves are treasured up for the distantly 
possible purchase of a gun; but old Renaud, who is a stern puri- 
tanical soldier of other days, regards, as is well xnown, a poacher in 
the light of a thief. However, as any indulgence in the hunter’s 
visions is a thing of the most uncertain future, and as Jean has 
learnt from the pedlar (the marchand ambulant) who, at intermittent 
periods, passes through the woods, that the cheapest gun may cost 
forty or fifty francs, this consummation of his wishes recedes day 
after day into thin air, until the Forest Demon brings about the 
miracle, whence proceed both the good and the evil of Jean’s whole 
career, his legendary title of Renaud |’Affit and the inevitable 
tragedy of his end. 

Make Jean Renaud one iota less naturally an Idealist, or subject 
him one iota less painfully to the homely realities of his every-day 
life, and he cannot be the absolutely trv» man he is, for his truth 
lies in the hard contact of the two opposite elements whence he 
springs; and this is a lesson for most writers of fiction. The chief 
fault of the latter lies in the fact that they depict from the outside 
the beings of their minds, whenever they seek to endow them with 
gifts of an extraordinary kind; or to make them, in short, other than 
commonplace, thus, almost invariably, when half way, losing the thread 
of their creations, and in place of a wild, savage man, for instance, pre- 
senting you with a civilised one playing at savage life. The wild men 

(1) The commonly practised mode of tree-felling is nearly the same in all countries : 
by ditching round the roots and bringing to the grounc. by a rope attached to the top ; 
but another mode consists, in parts of France, in cutting off the head of the tree still 
standing ; this is achieved by making a man climb to the loftiest branch and, when 
there, severing the so-called ceur de l’arbre which some wood merchants purchase at a 


high price. The grimpeurs earn a relatively good wage, for to be a first rate climber is 
to risk life at every climb. 
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of the fiction writers of our Europe are mostly disguised ticket-of- 
leave convicts, the scum of civilisation; they are never true. Whereas 
Jean Renaud’s truth is so undeniable that in nothing does he deviate 
from the essential commandments of his being, but is the prehistoric 
creature, on whom nature acts as she would have done in the Tertian 
period. 

Still possessed by his one desire, by the unquenched thirst for the 
sole activity that answers to all his incomplete attributes; still 
enamoured of the savage delights of the chase, Jean pursues his 
dangerous calling, whereof the danger is perhaps the greatest attrac- 
tion. One evening, as he reaches the topmost height of a tender, 
swaying tree, he hears the crash of branches beneath, sees a dark 
mass ying at the base, descends from the “head” he had been 
workin» up his way to cut off, and finds the body of a woman lying 
prone, juried underneath the weight of a bundle of fagots, too heavy 
for her strength, which having snapped their binding cord were 
crushing her to death. 

Jean’s helpful instincts are at once called forth, and his immediate 
impulse is;to protect, to save. The scene in its simplicity is well 
worth reproduction. The entire development of the story, with its 
every complication, and of the forester’s own nature, with its direct 
submission to his peculiar conception of the ideal, hang to it. 

The moon meanwhile had risen, and by her indistinct light the 
features of the prostrate woman became visible : 





‘***God help us!’ cried Jean, removing the branches from her face, ‘it is 
la Mére Chauvin—the Climber’s widow! .... Poor soul! take heart—t 
am strong enough to release you, and put you on your legs again.’ 

«Ah! poor boy!’ isthe reply, ‘you can do nothing—I am broken into 
bits!’” 

But the lad had put away the fagots, and the woman raised her 
head—in weak and quivering tones :— 


‘«*T had the wash to think of,’ said she, ‘ and had no firewood, so I took what 
I wanted in the forest—it was a heavy bundle—I was afraid of meeting the 
Garde Marcel, the bad, hard tyrant, who caught me once, so I tried the short 
cuts under cover. I tumbled through the thickets, slipped on the rocky stones 
hard by, and fell right down here, when the rope snapped and all the big 


9 99 


bundle of faggots broke over me—and now I can’t breathe any more! 


Jean succeeds in setting her free, but the woman is unable to stand ; 
she is pounded to a jelly and drops to the ground an inert mass. 
... . Jean, mindful only of the duty of giving help, binds up the 
heavy bundle, swings it round his neck, and hoists La Mére Chauvin 
on it as on a pillion, resting her legs upon the other shoulder. Fever 
had already seized her aching limbs, and her head at every instant 
drops involuntarily against Jean’s cheek, while the sabots on her feet 
knock against each other in a sort of muffled funeral march. She 
VOL, XLVII. N.S. QQ 
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is hard to carry, but he accomplishes his task, and as the two reach 
the door of her cabane Jean Renaud rests exhausted, and with a last 
effort deposits her gently upon a layer of moss and leaves, and draws 
breath whilst she looks at him with grateful eyes:— 

*«* You are brave, my lad!’ she whispers, ‘ brave as he was—Chauvin!.. .’ 

‘* “He was a famous climber, was he not ?’ asks Jean Renaud. 

‘** Famous was he?’ is the rejoinder, ‘ay, that w as he, indeed! ..,.., 
Oh! Les grimpeurs, it is they thatare men!.... il wy aquweur... Z 


And just then a wild, fearful laugh took her, and made Jean Re aud 
shudder with terror.’ 


When the paroxysm is past La Mére Chauvin (supposed by her 
neighbours to be not always in her perfectly right mind) begins, in 
the intervals of her increasing fever fits, to tell Jean Rensad of 
her early days, and her marriage with her husband, the master 
climber, on whose gains they lived in comparative ease. And 
then she tells of his last “climb,” of the fatal day in which an angry 
tree swung him off and flung him at her feet, as she was resting on 
the tree-roots, his skull “ cloven in twain and his brain protruding 
from the cleft! ’’ She is in full dreamland and continues her ghastly 
memories :— 

‘¢*The devil is envious of those who climb,'! he envies the men who haye 
claws, and when they get high up into the air, he pushes them—they are 
valiant, they defy danger—c’est des hommes — les Grimpeurs! but they 
always die the grim death like Chauvin! .... I was by—ZI felt the wind of 
his fall! . . . . Ieried ‘‘ mon homme!” and tried to raise him up. . . . but 
when I saw I didn't know his face, my arms dropped to my side like wool, 
and I fell back. . . . . Remember well, climber! it is like that the climbers 
die... . never in their beds . . . . and you too, climber! you won't die in 
yours either. . .. Your head, like his, will be riven im two, and... .!’ 
In the midst of her dreadful vision the fever convulses her again.”’ 


Her recovery is a long one, and during its weary length Jean 
Renaud nurses her, and saves her life, though not: entirely her 
reason, which remains intermittent until it is extinguished irretriev- 
ably ; but in her prediction lies the story of Jean Renaud’s gloomy 
fate. His a career, made possible by his discovery of the 
dead Grimpeur’s gun, which the half-witted widow gives him in 
memory of her husband, leads to nightly adventures, “recounted in 
words, so passionately poetical, that one would like to translate 
every line—but leads also fatally to punishment at the hands of 
the village authority, Marcel, the head Garde. From imprisonment, 
the Grimpeur, whose poaching feats have spread his fame over the 
district, emerges no more Jean Renaud, but Renaud / Affit, 
admired by the whole forest population, but shunned by the so-called 
“decent people,’ and banished from the home of his grandfather, 
old Renaud. Circumstances inseparable from his surroundings 


(1) The climber like the chamois hunter has to furnish both hands and feet with iron 
‘*claws’’ so as to obtain a grasp on the smooth surface of the stem. 
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and the ideals they have nurtured in him, make him friendless, for 
La Mére Chauvin’s unsteady mind has given way, and she dies ir 
an asylum, and his mother with her younger children has taken 
service and gone far away citywards. Renaud lAffit, however, 
by dint of energy, firmness of simple, honest purpose, and his infal- 
lible and valuable success as a climber, rights himself in the eyes of 
his fellows, and earns wherewith to maintain himself and a forlorn 
orphan boy who clings to him with a desperate attachment. But 
when the forester has almost conquered destiny, the war of 1870 
breaks out, and the doom of Jean Renaud is then sealed. He 
is arrested red-handed, having shot two Prussian scouts—another 
man is accused and sentenced to death—but Jean intervenes, delivers 
himself up and meets the penalty he has incurred with his usual 
spirit of self-sacrifice. At the precise moment of the execution, in 
the crowd that gathers round, the girl who had secretly loved him 
from intimate knowledge of his worth finds herself dragged along, 
and, ignorant of what had passed, confronts the firing party and 
recognises Jean! The soldiers are loading, and awaiting the orders 
of their officer. No word of love had ever been exchanged between 
these two, but the girl advances holding out her hand. Pale asa 
corpse, but still and composed in her despair, she forces the by- 
standers to retire for one moment, and simply saying “ Za main, mon 
Jean,” adds with slow measured accents, ‘‘ Adieu, my Jean, go forth 
consoled, J will never marry! never! but live on in your forest and 
watch over little Jacques.” The crowd is roughly driven back, 
Henriette parts from her beloved, to whom she has thus in the last 
hour betrothed herself, and the end is chronicled in the following 
brief words :— 

‘*. . . Henriette fell back, and her dry, distended eyes never left the wall / 
.... Renaud )’Affat, with head erect, fixed his last gaze upon the high green 
trees of his forest... .. 

“* She saw him fall... .. 

‘*A Pomeranian soldier shouted: ‘Capout Franctireur!’ and bent forward 
to give the coup de grace to the dead man... . ‘ Father!’ murmured Henri- 
ette, in a low but steady tone to the keeper Marcel” (for she had loved the 
man her father most injured during life), ‘‘‘ Father, go your road home 
straight,’ and she pointed to the village. ‘I go that way,’ and she pointed to 
the woods. It was thence he came!.. . ‘Jacques,’ were her first words, on 
embracing the orphan child, ‘I am now your brother, your Jean! You must 
be a man, as he was.’ . . . And these two went their way through the tall grass 
and the leafy thickets, whilst the boughs of the high timber, under the gusts 


of the autumn wind, bent themselves down as in respect, and shed upon the 
wanderers’ heads the shower of dead leaves which are the tears of trees.” 


Did not space forbid, there is scarce a line of this volume that 
would not, if translated, hold the reader captive, and that no trans- 
lation could impair. Its directness, its simplicity, its sobriety of 
expression and intensity of unselfish passion, constitute its originality, 
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but its fascination springs most of all from the reality of facts, the 
necessity of action the work of Idealism alone. 

Much of all this is likewise to be found in the other “ rustic 
romance’ of the same writer, Le Berger, to which we will presently 
recur, but although so widely different in its treatment and above all 
in its conclusions, the domination of the Ideal over real events, and 
the manner in which the most prosaic public may be enchained by 
it, is even more strikingly evident in M. de Vogiié’s Joseph 
Olénine. We repeat it, we are here concerned with the Idealism of the 
Imagination ; with facts presented by the strongest idealistic fancy, 
not with human characters moulded by the direct impress of nature 
upon the soul. 

The mind or heart of Joseph Olénine is but little influenced by 
his Idealism, but his entire conduct is swayed by it, and if its abso- 
lute power be not admitted the mass of readers which it has taken 
by storm would be totally inconceivable. In three days all Paris 
raved of it, and pronounced the name of Lokis, Mérimée’s far- 
famed tale published in the Revue des Deux Mondes nearly twenty 
years ago, before the term “ realism ” had been invented. 

It is to a certain degree true: there is in the Bear-Romeo of 
Mérimée a distant relationship to Joseph Olénine, but the delicate 
treatment of M. de Vogiié modifies whatever the subject may pos- 
sess of analogy. Le Manteau de Joseph Olénine is a simple miracle of 
artistic narrative, the cunning whereof it is impossible to surpass. 

Joseph Olénine is a Russian savant, rejoicing in every academic 
distinction the Moscovite world of science can bestow on its favourites. 
His special studies are connected with Oriental archeology, and set 
towards the palimpsests of Egypt. He is full of latent dreams that 
are waiting only a circumstance to throw open their golden gates 
and let their flood of wildest fancy submerge his predisposed brain. 

He leaves St. Petersburg to journey to an estate he has in the 
Ukraine country, for Joseph Olénine is a savant well to do in our 
universe, and whom the goods of this life put in a position to be but 
slightly troubled by its hard necessities. 

On reaching his home he discovers that he has lost his own fur 
cloak. The cold weather is coming on, and all the fires of all the 
stoves in his otherwise comfortable habitation will not suffice to 
warm him. In high dudgeon he dispatches a groom, on horseback, 
to the post-town where he had changed horses, and where the missing 
vestment must have been mislaid. The man returns, truly enough, to 
bring with him a large parcel, which he deposits on a sofa opposite 
the blazing wood fire, saying, “ Barine! there is the cloak; it was 
left at the postmaster’s, and Osip Evguénitch sends it back with his 
duty.”” The learned pundit is already deep in his examination of 
the famous Salvolini’s commentaries on the Zurin Papyrus, that treats, 
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as every one is aware, of the Nubian campaigns of Rameses. When 
‘the pelisse is restored to him, he hastens to undo the parcel 
lying on the couch and containing the much-needed covering, loosely 
wrapped up in some remarkably greasy numbers of the Journal de 
Kief, unfolds it and picks up what escapes from its folds upon 
the floor, but which is nof his pelisse! A heap of something soft, 
slippery, shadowy, lies quivering there, the very soul as who should 
say of some departed furry creature, but whose lovely golden colours 
shine, Titianesque, in the uncertain flames of the fire. He seizes it, 
it slips from his hand and rolls about, as if endowed with life, along 
the carpet, till he grasps it almost angrily and flings it on the sofa, 
where it lies. 

Instead of the sarant’s well-worn mantle, it is a thing of a com- 
pletely different description. Thick with a luxurious wealth of 
costliest Zibeline, and where not of fur fashioned of blue velvet, 
meet for imperial wear, it is so light that it weighs no more than 
down, yet so warm that it seems to press warmth in upon you to your 
very bones. Moreover, it has a strange perfume—an unmistakable 
odor di femmina—and Joseph finds an unaccountable delight in watch- 
ing the gold of its trembling furs in the firelight (like as it is to 
the pale red bronze of the richest auburn hair), and in feeling its 
soft pressure on his shoulders; it is certainly not 4is mantle, but is 
all the same “‘a thing of beauty,” and rapidly becomes to him a thing 
full of suggestion. Before the night is over he has conjured up 
a vision out of the modern Nessus robe. The Venetian tints of the 
Yibelines have become light flowing hair, and the clinging velvet 
wraps graceful shoulders round, and, in short, Joseph Olénine is 
fairly bewitched—utterly in love with the form he has conjured up! 

The pelisse belongs, in truth, to the Countess * * *, a not very 
distant neighbour of the famous Professor! They meet accidentally at 
the Post Station, whither the Eyyptologue has gone on business, and 
actually wearing the magic garment (which he now never quits !). 
They were mutually unknown till then, and when the postmaster 
explains how the more precious covering has been involuntarily 
exchanged for the humbler one, the two examine each other 
with quite different feelings: instead of acknowledging in the 
Countess * * * a strikingly handsome woman, she merely appears 
to Joseph Olénine in the light of an enemy; whereas she regards 
him with a decidedly haughty air, and an enigmatical smile, which 
thoroughly disconcerts him. Suddenly, after a few turns up and 
down the small, smoky parlour of the station— 

“Monsieur!” says the lady in a half mocking tone, “Ht si vous 
me rendiez mon manteau ?” 

At which he starts, and recoils in terror, and ends by revealing 
his secret, and telling his antagonist that she is “ not herself,” as she 
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perhaps supposes, and that she is in fact aspiring to usurp the place 
of an enchantress who has taken possession of her Zibelines and 
of the senses of the unfortunate savant! The psychological duel is 
fought out with brilliant wit, and the Countess concludes it by 
exclaiming :— 





‘**T had often heard of your exploits when you were at Warsaw as a cap- 
tain of Hussars, but never heard that you followed the trade of stealing other 
people’s goods!’ ” 

But he is impervious to all taunts, and simply declares that his 
very soul belongs to the mystic wearer of the pelisse, that the 
Countess has nothing to do with it, and that he will give up life 
sooner than part with the treasure ! 

“That mantle is an heirloom,” cries she, ‘‘ and of value to our 
whole family ;” and as in the heat of dispute it glides from the 
shoulders of the Professor, she snatches at it, whilst he holds tight 
by one of the sleeves. 





‘‘* Never shall human force take it from me!’ he declares. . . ‘ You are 
nobody, you don’t exist ! In this mantle dwells a being with whom you have 
nothing incommon! ... You have no claim, its sole possessor is the sweet 
spirit that has been evoked by me, the lovely ideal form that now animates its 
soft folds.” 

‘©* You are a madman!’ exclaims the Countess, irritated into proclaiming tho 
obvious truth.” 


But, as between them, the vestment falls to the ground. 


> 


‘« «ake care, monsieur,’ cries the lady with her strange laugh, already felt 
by her opponent to be something weird. ‘If any one were just now to enter 
here, seeing us tugging at this pelisse, they would fancy we were enacting the 
scene of Madame Potiphar with your namesake!’” 

A compromise is come to at last. The Countess carries away her 
Zibelines, but consents that if the Professor will visit her chateau at 
Rogonostzova, she will allow him to be in frequent communication 
with the magic cloak, nay, even from time to time to wear it. 

He goes, becomes intimate with the husband of the Countess, a 
veteran General, who, though infirm, is still, like Pharaoh’s favourite, 
governor of the province he inhabits. One day the visitor is in- 
formed of the presence from time to time of the Banshee of the 
house, denominated “La Dame,” and told the usual date of her 
appearance is at hand, and that each time she comes she is sure to 
purloin some object of great value. 

“Lock your jewels well up, Madame la Comtesse,” says the old 
butler, who had. served the General during the Turkish wars—which 
presumably she does ; but Joseph Olénine thinks of his pelisse, and 
of its priceless value to him; so snatches it from its peg in the vesti- 
bule, and bears it stealthily to his own room, where he places it on 
the espagnolette of his uncurtained window. The night is a stormy 
one, and the howling wind without filters through the ill-fastened 
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e [% casement, causing the witch-mantle, palely lighted by the moon, to 
l seem as though it breathed, and as though it shrouded some indistinct 
8 form. Here let the author tell his own tale. 

y “Gazing with intense anxiety,” he relates, ‘‘upon the window where it 


hung, I was convinced I saw it move, and the notion came to me that this 
‘heirloom ’ had belonged to ‘la Dame,’ nay, had been worn by her; and that 
necessarily she would attempt to take it back. . . was it not indeed this very 
spirit, her spirit, that had all along been incarnate in the magic folds, and had 


haunted me? . . . None can picture my dread. . . with wide, staring eyes I 
3 saw the Polonaise! sway from side to side, and in the uncertain rays of the 
. moon and their alternations with the dark drifting clouds, I lost sight of the 


precious semblance and heard a mysterious sound as of a boat gliding through 
rushes on a river bank. I sprang forward—the pelisse was gone! I fell upon 
my knees, crying, ‘ Don’t rob me of my soul!’ . . . When Larose the zibelines 


; was on my breast. ..I1 held it closely strained to my beating heart ... but 
there was no positive sense of downright reality left me. . . Conscience was 


gone!... I was unmistakably insane!” 





When the dreamer came to breakfast next morning, he for some 

curious reason forbore to speak of his hallucination of the previous 
night, and was absorbed in the inarticulate desire that ‘La Dame” 
7 might appear to him again. The General questioned him on his 
| great Egyptian work. 
; “«, . . Lexpounded to him how extremely arduous were my present studies, 
how much I was obstructed by the newly discovered texts of an almost impos- 
sible papyrus, treating of the details of Joseph’s sojourn among the Hebrews, 
which, however, might perhaps result in the recovery of his cloak, and would 
assuredly revolutionize the entire scientific world.” 

‘«¢ Ah, bah!’ remarked the Count with a genial smile; ‘ but I trust, cher 
Egyptalogue, that nothing untoward was found to have happened to my ancient 
and illustrious colleague, Pharaoh’s governor-general. 

‘The Countess laid her hand upon his arm, and with much gravity said, 
‘Mon ami’ (and the gravity just then seemed to yield to her enigmatical 
smile), ‘Mon ami! il ne faut jamais se moquer de ses collégues, ou... de ses 
confréres ! ™ 

It is siti that for dexterity of handling one must go back 
to the last famous chef-d’euvre of Mérimée: Lokis above men- 
tioned. But the date of Lokis was twenty years ago, and the 
public then was more appreciative of delicate ‘cunning of hand ” in 
the expression of details. What I think I am justified in stating is, 
that the species of furor that has seized the Parisian reading world 
on its first contact with Joseph Olénine argues a stronger appetite for 
‘ Idealism, or even for purely imaginative fancy, than is required by 
such works as Germinie Lacerteux, or Sapho, or La Fille Elisa. 

There is also another element that must not be neglected, and 
that will take us back to M. de Glouvet’s rustic romances and to 
the soul-awakening Idealism of nature acting directly upon the 
uncivilized, perfectly simple man. In Le Berger, as in the Forestier, 
the dramatic interest enthrals the reader most irresistibly there 





(1) Polonaise is the generic name for any fur pelisse even amongst Russians. 
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where the inspiration is most immediate. It is the vibration upon 
the inner life-chord of the human creature that thrills us through, 
it is the shock upon the “electric chain” that binds us all (if we only 
knew it) and whereto the most opaque and most vulgar minds respond. 
The mists of civilization do not intervene, and the facts of life start 
forth from the lightning flash, with nothing to screen the naked 
soul from its destruction. Life is tragical, and most so when its 
battle has to be silently fought out apart from all the convention- 
alities and disguises of civilisation. Le Berger is of a perhaps wider 
scope than the Forestier, and André Fleuze a higher philosophical 
study than Renaud 1’ Affat. 

The material incidents of the story spring less obviously 
from the Idealism, which is none the less their hidden source, than in 
the former work. The Shepherd in his all but complete solitude has 
far less to do with “events” of any kind than the Forester—his 
development is an almost exclusively psychological one, As the 
forest impresses its indweller with all its aspects, presses “in” upon 
him so to speak, condenses and concentrates his spirit in itself, so 
the plain, the bare hill, the waste, which is the shepherd’s realm, 
lure his mind into the unlimited, draw him forth from himself into 
space. He lives in the wide fields of distance, all horizons becoming 
near in the treeless, objectless void. It is always the Infinite with 
him. He is most at home with the Inconnu ! 

He begins with the elements; knows with intimate know- 
ledge the ways of the wind and the rain, and the meaning of the 
cloud-shadows on height or heath. All sounds are familiar to him, 
and coming mostly from afar, recount strange mysteries which he 
interprets. He hears voices, and those who live around credit him 
with supernatural gifts.’ 


(1) The incidents of Le Berger are, as we have stated, comparatively few ; beyond the 
murder of an old man by his son-in-law, who confesses ultimately because he cannot live 
with his secret, and a short but exquisite idyll of a peasant girl and her fiancé, there is 
in the Berger nothing sensational. The dramatic element is comprised in the extra- 
ordinary truth with which is depicted the awakening of conscience in an utterly blind 
soul. Never has the ‘‘ night side’’ of human nature perhaps been painted with such 
accuracy and power as in the chapter entitled ‘‘ La Plante, |’ Insecte, et 1’Homme.”’ 
The manner in which the teachings of psychology are forced on the dim conceptions of 
André Fleuze is of infinitely truer and grander scope than the mental discoveries so 
vaunted in modern Russian writers. André fails to kill a poisonous fly that threatens 
destruction to his flock, but drives the insect away by burning certain herbs. His per- 
ceptions simply and necessarily bear in upon him the facts; we will quote in the 
original the ‘‘ Why”’ that imposes itself upon his sense: ‘* Deux points etaient visibles 
en sa méditation inconsciente, "homme et le brin d'herbe. Pour lui homme n’était pas 
certain de vaincre un insecte tandis que le brin d’herbe rien gu’en exhalant son impalpable 
vapeur ordonnait 4 la mouche de disparaitre et s’en faisait obéir’’ . . . ‘‘et cependant 
Phomme est si grand et Vherbe si petite.” . . . ‘* What is the cause of the stronger being 
inferior to the weaker?” ... . ‘‘ C’est que U’herbe sait des choses que I’ homme ignore 
- + + + guiconque existe peut voir la main d’un paysan, mais qui a jamais pu voir l’odeur du 
serpolet.’”’ !! ! You havein these few lines the utmost reality of the highest psychology. 
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“Tl sait les mots” is a current expression among his neigh- 
bours, who believe he communicates through some mystic form of 
speech with the desolate nature spread out before him. Le Berger 
in France is a lonely wanderer, intimate solely with his flock, his 
dog, and in hilly regions, often with a goat, whois supposed to be no 
stranger to the dark practices of his sorcerer’s calling. For the 
shepherd is almost universally reputed as unholy. 

When you have read M. de Glouvet’s Berger, you have mastered 
the secrets of certain modes of life, among the more uncanny French 
populations. You have penetrated the recesses of those brooding, 
sombre souls, wherein lie mirrored the gruesome features of the 
nature that surrounds them; you have seized in their entire sugges- 
tiveness the often inexplicable motives of rustic crime. 

To any one desirous of fathoming the curious mental condition of 
the wntutored in the country otherwise most hypercivilised, I would 
strongly recommend the perusal of Jules de Glouvet’s Rustic 
Romances. In Madame Sand’s works there are many admirable 
pictures of peasant life, but they deal with the more conventional 
side of the peasant population; they paint them from the outside, 
whereas Jules de Glouvet is concerned with the sources whence they 
immediately derive their inner life, and with the direct unescap- 
able “suggestions” (it is the only word) of wild nature acting 
upon the primeval man. There are vast uncultivated territories 
peopled by uncultivated beings, of whom few thinkers in France, 
and none beyond her frontiers, have the remotest knowledge, and the 
dramas dependent on their instincts, their passions, their confused 
impressions and their visions, are as extraordinary and as interest- 
ing as any of the more apparently unearthly legends of Calabria, or 
Iceland, or the vampire-haunted provinces of the Danube. 

One of their characteristics is that they are unshackled by what 
we moderns term “humanity,” hence their peculiar submissiveness 
(for evil as for good) to their Ideal. No one has seized this with the 
same directness as M. de Glouvet. His creations belong to a 
kind of intermediate race, unmodified by what their compatriots 
call “the acquired.” They come almost from the Spirit world 
and are connected with the superstitions of prehistoric ages, 
which the writer of these Rustic Romances takes such pains to 
describe. 

B. pe Bory. 


The palpable revelation of the mysteries of the Unknown is as natural—as inevitable—in 
the case of the dark mind of the shepherd as it might be to the instructed one of either 
M. Charcot or Charles Richet or the whole host of our present school of psychological 
scientists. 
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“Tue principal point of greatness in any State,” wrote Lord Bacon, 
“is to have a race of military men. Neither,” he continued, “is 

money the sinews of war, where the sinews of men’s arms are fail- 

ing.” The fact thus enunciated by England’s great philosopher was 

confirmed, two centuries later, by the experience of one of her 

greatest soldiers. ‘The power of the greatest armies,” said the 

Duke of Wellington, ‘depends upon what the individual soldier is 

capable of bearing and doing.” But it is almost superfluous to quote 

individual authority for a maxim which has universal recognition. 

We all believe that England’s position among nations is due pri- 

marily to the manly vigour of her sons, and to that high courage 

which Lord Wolseley tells us is generally the concomitant of bodily 

soundness. It would be hard indeed to explain the remarkable 

equanimity with which Englishmen all over the world regard the 

extraordinary armaments of foreign powers and their own compara- 

tive helplessness, if it were not for their implicit faith in the power 
of British pluck to fight its way through every difficulty and against 

any odds whenever the necessity may arise. This absolute self- 
confidence, born of an unshakable belief in our superiority of breed, 
is an important trait in the national character. It appears, no doubt, 
in the bumptiousness, so offensive to foreign eyes, of the “ brutal 
Englishman.” But it appears also in that supreme contempt of the 
English soldier for his foe which half gives him the victory before 
the battle is begun. It contributes, far more than does the “ silver 
streak,” to that feeling of security at home, which, in enabling our 
commerce to develop almost unchecked by wars and rumours of 
wars, is an essential factor of the national prosperity. 

Breed, then, manifests itself in two ways, distinct but not inde- 
pendent. We may, if we please, define them as its physical and 
psychical manifestations. In a horse they are called stamina and 
spirit. The synonyms for the same qualities in man are strength 
and courage. 

It has been asserted, although this is very doubtful and has been 
denied by many competent authorities, that under modern conditions 
of warfare there is less need for personal courage than formerly. 
But however this may be, it can scarcely be gainsaid that the 
English soldier of to-day—liable to service under all the extremes 
of climate of an empire on which the sun never sets, now pressing 
forward by forced marches under an Indian sun, now suffering the 
privations of an African desert—is called upon for at least as great a 
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measure of endurance (which is the highest test of physical fitness) as 
was required in the time of Bacon or even of Wellington. It is, there- 
fore, somewhat disquieting to hear the complaints frequently made 
by English officers of the deterioration in the physique of the army 
owing to the difficulty in obtaining suitable recruits. 

An examination of the facts unfortunately does not tend to remove 
these apprehensions. The following table shows the proportion per 
1,000 men of different heights enrolled in 1845 and in 1887. 


Under | 5ft. 6ins. to | 5ft. Tins. to | 5ft. Sins. to |5ft. 9ins. to bit. pom. 5ft. 11ins. 





ree oft. cin. | oft. 7ins. | sft. Sins. | sft. 9ins. | Sf. 10ims. s¢¢. tfing, ihe 
| eel eee a bir. | 
| 1845 105 | 4473 | = 204 111 74 16 17 | 
| 1887 528 163 | 126 88 53 22 20 

| 


Thus more than half the men who enlist nowadays are below 
5 feet 6 inches, which in old times was the minimum height admitted. 
Many of these, of course, are youths who have not yet attained their 
full growth, but it is a mistake to suppose that the recruit is, on an 
average, younger than he used to be. Thus, in 1845, out of 1,000 
recruits as many as 750 were under twenty years of age, whereas in 
1887 the proportion was barely 639 per 1,000; and in a paper read 
some fifteen years ago before the United Service Institution, Surgeon- 
Major Leith Adams stated that the youths of seventeen enlisted in 
1845 were superior in physique to the majority of the recruits of 
eighteen accepted in 1873. Toa great extent this falling off is due 
to the reduction of the legal standards of height and chest measure- 
ment; but those alterations were dictated by the fact that it was 
found impossible to obtain a sufficient number of men fulfilling the 
higher requirements. The effect upon the whole army is shown in a 
report recently issued by the War Office, from which it appears thai, 
out of every 1,000 non-commissioned officers and men serving on 
the lst of January 1889, 481 were under 5 feet 7 inches, as against 
412 in 1873, while 641 had a chest girth of less than 37 inches, as 
against 608 in 1875. 

Several causes have contributed to bring about this unsatisfactory 
state of affairs. Of these perhaps the most influential has been the 
rise in wages during the last thirty or forty years, and the conse- 
quent improvement in the condition of the labouring classes. The 
attractions of “the service,’ on the other hand, are no greater than 
they were, and the abler-bodied young men now find in other callings 
a better market for their vigour. In support of this contention it 
may be remarked that in counties where the rate of wages remains 
low the physique of the recruits is frequently above the average. 
Thus we find that the men enlisted in Somersetshire are exceptionally 
tall, although it appears from the extensive enquiries made a few years 
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ago by the Anthropometric Committee of the British Association 
that the average stature there is lower than in most English counties. 

The continuous stream of emigration may also have something to 
answer for, and this is undoubtedly the case as regards Ireland. If 
the emigrants are, as a rule, of alow class, many of them are at 
any rate among the best of their class in point of physique; and 
this seems the only way of accounting for the fact that the American 
statistics of the soldiers who took part in the Civil War show a higher 
average stature for Irishmen at nearly every age than is obtained 
from the recruiting returns at home. It is noticeable in this con- 
nection that, in the British army, the number of recruits of Irish 
birth has dwindled since 1860 from 32 per cent. to barely 13 per 
cent. of the whole. 

A third influence remains to be mentioned, which, if less im- 
mediate in its effects, must be considered even more serious, in 
that it points to a degeneracy, not only of the English army, 
but of the English race. However great may be our admiration 
for the principles of free trade, its warmest supporters can hardly 
deny that since the repeal of the corn laws we have been under- 
going a rapid transformation from an agricultural to a manufac- 
turing people; and it is, unfortunately, no less incontestable that 
the gradual absorption of the rural population into the large towns, 
which is a necessary feature of the process, is attended by a material 
decrease in the vigour and development of our men and women. On 
this point the results of recent investigations are sufficiently con- 
vincing. According to the returns obtained by Dr. Beddoe, the 
natives of Edinburgh and Glasgow are on an average from one to 
two inches shorter, and about fifteen to twenty pounds lighter, than 
the rural population of various parts of Scotland ; and the statistics 
of the Northumberland Light Infantry Militia give 5 feet 6:20 
inches as the height of the natives of Newcastle, rising to 5 feet 
6°63 inches for men born at North Shields, Tynemouth, and the 
other suburbs, 5 feet 7 inches for Berwick and Tweedmouth, and 5 
feet 7°19 inches for Morpeth and Alnwick and the rest of the 
county, with corresponding gradations in weight; while the rural 
volunteers (chiefly farmers and artisans) have an average height of 
from 5 feet 84 inches to 5 feet 10 inches, and are of course much 
heavier than the townsmen. The cutlers of Sheffield, to take another 
instance, are considerably shorter than their fellow-workmen born 
in the surrounding towns and villages, and these again fall very 
much below the general population of Yorkshire. Coming south, we 
find the natives of Exeter to be about an inch shorter and fifteen 
pounds lighter than the inhabitants of the rest of South Devon, and 
at Bristol the difference appears to be even more marked.’ But 


(1) Dr. Beddoe states that thirty natives of Bristol employed as rivet-shoemakers 
yielded an average stature and weight of 5 feet 4°90 inches and 125°67 lbs., while the 
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perhaps a more remarkable illustration of the physical effect of town 
life cannot be found anywhere than that of the Spitalfields weavers, 
whose average height is given by Dr. Beddoe as 5 feet 1:4 inches 
with shoes, while the naked weight is only about 100 pounds. 
No doubt their diminutive stature is, to some extent, due to their 
French descent and to insufficient nourishment ; but they are shorter 
by far than their kinsmen of the Cevennes. It seems, too, that the 
difference in chest development between the townsman and the 
countryman is proportionately greater than the difference in stature. 
Mr. Henry Marshall has given statistics of the chest measurement of 
town and country recruits fifty years ago, tabulated according to 
height, and in every case the men born in the country were found 
to have better chests than men of the same stature who were natives 
of towns. 

Other influences, no doubt, have been at work in the same direc- 
tion, such as the prevalence of drunkenness and the practice of 
smoking in boyhood and early youth ; but these three—the better 
prospects abroad, the better prospects in towns, and the better wages 
everywhere—appear to be the principal factors in that physical 
deterioration of which our army statistics give evidence. It will be 
seen that these factors, so far from disappearing, are likely to operate 
with increasing force ; so that it may before very long become a press- 
ing question whether any remedial measures can be found. And, if 
there be a remedy at all, then, surely, the sooner it is applied, the 
better for the country. 

How is it faring in the meantime with other European States ? 
How do their soldiers compare in physique with ours? Are they, 
too, showing signs of decadence, or is there any tendency towards 
improvement ? In the latter event can we obtain any useful hint 
for the management of our own case? These are questions which, 
apart from their anthropological interest, have, as it seems to me, 
a special claim to discussion in this country in view of the facts I 
have cited. 

Before attempting to institute any comparison between men of 
different nationalities it is necessary to make due allowance for dif- 
ferences of breed, by which term I mean to signify the product of all 
the influences of race, climate, food, and employment, on the physical 
characteristics of mankind. The chances are that a short man who be- 
longs to a people of low stature will prove to be physically superior to 
aman of the same height whose countrymen are tall. For example, 
same number of men born in the county of Somerset, and employed in the same place 
and manner by the same firm, yielded averages of 5 feet 6°74 inches and 134 Ibs. ; and 
that, of the men employed in the Netham Chemical Works, fifteen natives of Bristol 
averaged only 5 feet 5-76 inches and 135-70 lbs., and thirty of the suburban parish of 
St. George’s 5 feet 6°24 inches and 138-13 Ibs., while twenty-seven from{the rural 


parishes of Bilton and Hanham rose to 5 feet 8 inches and 145°16 lbs. All these figures 
include shoes and clothes. 
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a Frenchman measuring, say, 5 feet 1 inch, which is rather above the 
minimum standard for admission into the French army, would, in all 
probability, be more fit for military service than an Englishman of 
equal height. To take a more general illustration, we should, as a 
rule, expect the average Teuton to be taller than the average Kelt, 
the Kelt to stand higher than the Finn, and the Finn in his turn to 
overtop the Lapp. And the Lapp of five feet would in most cases 
be physically superior to the Teuton of that height. 

It is desirable, therefore, before pronouncing on the military 
efficiency of a people, to arrive at some conclusion as to what their 
physical characteristics are, or, in other words, to ascertain as nearly 
as possible the typical proportions of a native of average health and 
vigour. To this end extensive enquiries have been made during the 
last fifty or sixty years, especially in England, France, Germany, 
Belgium, and America. In the enormous mass of statistics so 
obtained there is much contradiction, and considerable difficulty 
arises from uncertainty in many cases whether the persons examined 
were of suitable age, whether they were fairly representative of the 
race or class in which they were included, whether they were 
measured in their shoes or not, and so on; but there is, nevertheless, 
sufficient concurrence of testimony to justify certain general deduc- 
tions as to the effect of the differentiating influences to which I have 
referred. 

The most remarkable differences, of course, are those of race. As 
between the great divisions into which naturalists divide mankind, 
these differences are too conspicuous to escape the least attentive 
observer. Perhaps the gap is greatest between the broad-chested 
Scotch Borderer of Anglian or Pictish descent, whose average 
height seems to be not much under six feet, and who weighs some 
fifteen or sixteen stone, and the puny Bushman of South Africa, who 
seldom grows so tall as four feet six inches. If we confine our atten- 
tion to the Caucasian group, we are struck by the marked peculiari- 
ties of its Teutonic, Keltic, Slavonic, and Indic varieties. The 
stalwart, fair-haired, blue-eyed Norseman of Scandinavia seems almost 
a different creature from the small and sallow Portuguese; and 
either of them presents a strong contrast to the brawny Muscovite or 
the attenuated Hindoo. And even among the native population of 
a single country, or indeed of a single district, there appears a 
diversity of racial characteristics which is readily recognised. In 
spite of the mixture of races in England, it is still possible to detect 
the Anglian type in Northumberland, the Scandinavian in the North 
and East Ridings of Yorkshire and in Lincolnshire, and the Kymric 
(or Welsh) in Somersetshire, Devonshire, and Cornwall. The 
inhabitants of the hundreds of Flegg, on the coast of Norfolk, owe 
their fine physique to their Danish descent, and traces of the same 
blood are to be found in the natives of Norfolk generally (excepting 
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Norwich), and extend, through Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire, and 
Yorkshire, as far as Westmoreland; while the Saxon element pre- 
domin:tes in the shorter and slighter men of Sussex, Berkshire, and 
Oxfordshire. Going up to Scotland, we find side by side in Caith- 
ness and the Shetlands the Scandinavian type of Teuton and the 
Gaelic type of Kelt; and Dr. Beddoe may be partially right in 
ascribing the comparatively low stature observed in the Isle of 
Lewis to an aboriginal substratum of Finns. In France, again, it 
has been elaborately demonstrated by MM. Broca and Boudin that a 
line drawn across the country from Cherbourg to Nice would almost 
accurately define the boundary between two entirely distinct races, 
the people to the south-west of it (the Keltae or Galli of Casar’s 
Commentaries) being swarthy and considerably inferior in height to 
the others (Casar’s Belgae and Cimbri), in whom appear frequently 
the light hair and blue eyes of the Teuton." So in Germany the 
WwW estphalians are noticeably finer men than the Prussians, who, if 
we are to believe M. Quatrefages, have Finnish blood in them; in 
Italy the Tuscans and the Venetians are taller than the Neapolitans 
and the Sardinians ; and, as will be seen later on, the various peoples 
of Austria show an unmistakable relation between stature and race. 
But the assertion, advanced principally by French writers, that 
stature is almost entirely an affair of race (‘“étroitement subordonée 
ala race,” says M. Boudin) seems to overlook the fact that racial 
characteristics, if indeed they are not entirely evolved by climatic 
and other physical surroundings, as M. Quatrefages and other sup- 
porters of the monogenistic theory insist, must at any rate be in 
great measure accentuated by such influences continued through 
many generations. Probably the most remarkable, and certainly 
the most obvious, illustration within the reach of history of the evolu- 
tion of a new type under altered conditions of life is presented by the 
American of the Southern States, who in the course of ten or a dozen 
generations has developed distinctive features (notably the length of 
the neck and of the extremities) that are easily recognised by acute 
observers. Even among the Americans themselves physical differences 
(1) Some confusion has arisen from the fact that these people are called ‘*‘ Kimric ’’ by 
French writers, the name being. derived, no doubt, from the ancient Cimbri. It is the 
people in the west and south-west of France (and of them perhaps the Auvergnats and 
Low Bretons have best preserved their ancient characteristics) whose ancestors spoke the 
Kymraeg tongue, forms of which still survive in Wales and Cornwall. The taller 
people of the northern and eastern provinces, as well as the Belgians, are probably 
Kelticized Teutons. The fact that they speak the Romance tongue, imposed by the 
Romans on the conquered Gauls, and afterwards adopted by the victorious Norsemen 
who displaced the Romans, exemplifies how little value attaches to mere language as an 
indication of race. Possibly in some similar change may lie the true solution of the dif- 
ficulty in accounting for the large average size of the Cornish, who in many respects 
resemble the Welsh, and whose dialect is closely related to that of the old Bretons. 
There are certainly two distinct types now existing in Cornwall, and it seems not un- 


likely that the Kymri, whether as conquerors or conquered, gave their language to the 
bigger men, who may have been military refugees from other parts of Britain. 
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are already appearing between men of the same stock and nativity, 
reared in different States; and Dr. Gould’s elaborate statistics indi- 
cate that the States which produce the tallest men also tend most 
strongly to increase the stature of those who remove thither during 
the period of development. The fact that, according to the military 
statistics, the average height of the German Swiss of Appenzell is 
less by two and a half inches than that of the French Swiss of 
Geneva can scarcely be explained by any racial theory. There 
seems no way of accounting for the marked physical superiority of 
the Kroats to the other Slavs of the Austrian Empire, and even to 
the Austrian Germans in point of height, if we refuse the explanation 
afforded by the genial climate and richly-wooded hills of Kroatia and 
the freshening breezes of the Mediterranean. It is, indeed, scarcely 
possible to accept M. Broca’s verdict that the sea air has no effect 
on the development of the human body, in the face of the abundant 
evidence now existing that there is a fringe of higher stature round 
the coast of England from Norfolk to Cornwall, and that men dwel- 
ling on or near the coast are taller than men of the same descent who 
are some way inland. Dr. Beddoe expresses some surprise that the 
men of Upper Galloway, where the climate is rather mild than 
severe, should be taller than other Scotchmen, and that Kerry, 
which has the mildest climate in Ireland, should produce people 
physically superior to those of Connaught. But, in spite of the 
authoritative opinion expressed by the British Association that the 
inhabitants of the more elevated and colder districts in this country 
are the taller, it seems to me that Dr. Beddoe’s results are such as 
might be expected. The effect of a mountainous air and rigorous 
climate is to stunt the growth, but at the same time to expand the 
chest, and so to produce short, stout, thick-set men. The Welshman 
is shorter and broader than the Englishman, not only because he is 
a Welshman, but also because he continues to dwell amid surround- 
ings which helped to make his fathers short and broad. We read 
that the Tartars of the mountainous regions of Thibet are low of 
stature but have huge chests, and the physique of the Swiss moun- 
taineers furnishes a familiar example nearer home. M. Alcide 
d’Orbigny’s researches among the South American Indians seem to 
establish conclusively that the inhabitants of the plains, provided 
that the climate is dry, are almost invariably taller than those who 
dwell in the mountains, and the home of the aboriginal Peruvians, 
whose average stature does not exceed 5 feet 3 inches, is described 
by him as mountainous, barren, and cold. On the other hand, 
damp air and fen land seem to be nearly always prejudicial to 
growth. The British Association tells us that a lower stature is 
observed in the river valleys of England than in the surrounding 
districts; and I should prefer to ascribe the short stature observed 
in the Isle of Lewis to the humid climate than to the Finnish origin 
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of the inhabitants. The Polynesian, who is, I believe, grouped 
ethnologically with the feeble Malay, must surely owe something 
of his superior development and vigour to the fine climate and 
equable temperature of his islands.’ In Iceland, too, although the 
temperature is affected by the vagaries of icebergs, the winters are 
often mild, and the average height of an Icelander has been put as 
high as 5 feet 8} inches. It is almost unnecessary to say that the 
mountains in the interior are uninhabitable on account of the erup- 
tions, and the people are therefore confined to the neighbourhood 
of the coast. In fine, it is the dry and bracing air of a country like 
Sweden which produces tall and vigorous men. When to these 
conditions are added the severities of arctic or mountain life, there 
is generally a loss of stature, with a compensating increase in chest 
girth and probably in muscular development. The influence of 
sanitary surroundings is sufficiently illustrated by the debilitating 
effect of residence in crowded cities, to which I have already re- 
ferred. 

The interesting question to what extent the development of the 
human frame is affected by alimentary conditions has been much 
debated by anthropologists. Villermé considered that the height of 
a population was in great measure dependent upon abundance or 
need of the comforts of life; but the influence of any such circum- 
stances, short of actual starvation, has been hotly contested by M. 
Broca, and Dr. Gould holds that it cannot operate “in any con- 
trolling degree.” On the other hand, M. Quatrefages refers the 
feeble physique of the inhabitants of Sligo and Mayo to the expulsion 
of Irish Kelts by Cromwell and William IIT. from the fertile plains 
of Armagh and Down, asserting that their degeneracy is due to two 
centuries (or about eight generations only) of semi-starvation on the 
barren soil of their new home on the west coast. The difference 
between the stature of the Bedouins, or nomadic Arabs, and that of 
their kinsmen on the Nile, is ascribed by Volney to the “ natural 
effect’ upon the latter of a more liberal diet than the desert affords ; 
but Dr. Beddoe observes that the Keks on the Upper Nile, although 
they are said to live “in a state of chronic starvation and skeleton- 
like emaciation,” are nevertheless tall, and long of limb. Still it 
would be difficult, I think, to meet with a well-covered specimen of 
humanity among the fellahin of the Lower Nile; and, indeed, 
the climate seems to render food a secondary consideration. My 
own experience is that it is quite possible, even for a beef-eating 
Englishman, to exist in the desert for a day or two on a few biscuits 
and the juice of a piece of sugar-cane, without feeling any need for 
more substantial nourishment. But in this country, at any rate, an 


(1) The same remark applies if we accept the theory that the Polynesians are descended 
from the ancient Peruvians, since their physique is far superior to that of the Peruvian 
Iniians of to-day. 
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abundance of nourishing food is generally regarded as essential to 
physical fitness, and Dr. Parkes goes so far as to assert that the 
soldiers’ allowance of three-quarters of a pound of meat a day is “far 
too small to enable the growing lads who form our recruits to attain 
their proper growth.” It is certainly very difficult to follow M. 
Boudin in attributing the remarkable difference of development 
between the upper and lower classes in every country in Europe! 
entirely to the influence of heredity and sexual selection; and the 
low average stature of sailors, which is a matter of common observa- 
tion and is fully established by American statistics, may be partially 
explained on the assumption that their growth is arrested by the 
privations and exposure of a nautical life. Whatever may be thought 
as to quality of food, it seems incontestable that positive insufficiency 
and undue exposure during the period of growth must have a stunt- 
ing effect, which is intensified by repetition of those conditions from 
generation to generation. It would be out of place here to enter 
into the medical aspects of the question, or of the kindred theory 
that calcareous districts, by furnishing a larger supply of lime for 
the bones, promote their development, and thus tend to increase the 
stature. 

I pass on to the influence exercised by occupation, which is cer- 
tainly not less important than those already considered. It has at 
the same time the chief claim upon our attention, because it is least 
of any a matter of speculation, and is most within our power to con- 
trol. Dr. Beddoe gives the following results of his analysis of the 
recruiting statistics for England and Scotland :— 
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(1) According to a table compiled by the Anthropometric Committee of the British 
Association, the difference in average height between thé professional and the working 
classes in England is upwards of 2 inches. Mr. Roberts, in his Manual of Anthropo- 
metry, gives the corresponding difference in mean weight as 24 lbs. at the age of 17, 
and 14 lbs. at full growth, and the difference in mean chest girth as 4} inches at the 
age of 17, and 3} inches at full growth; so that tif development of the artisan ap- 
pears to be retarded as well as permanently arrested.’ But here, no doubt, the influence 
of employment is considerable. 
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It will be seen that the clerks and shopmen, who belong to the 
lower middle class, are above the average height, but their weight is 
less than for any of the trades specified, except the tailors and the 
shoemakers. These last are both undersized and light, as the 
cramping nature of their employment would lead us to expect. 
Short men are, no doubt, preferred for the stable; but, their occu- 
pation being fairly healthy, the grooms show a fair weight in pro- 
portion to their height. The masons and ironworkers are both 
taller and heavier than the miners, while the bakers, although short, 
are much above the average of weight. But, as Dr. Beddoe points 
out, these differences would have been very much more marked if 
there had been no minimum standard of height for the army, 
since it is obvious that, the lower the average stature in any trade, 
the greater will be the proportion of its members shut out from the 
comparison. ‘Thus, it appears from the private returns obtained by 
Dr. Beddoe at Bristol that the shoemakers there average 5 feet 5:25 
inches in height, and 128-9 pounds in weight, and the tailors 5 feet 
5°23 inches in height, and only 122-6 pounds in weight, although 
these results all include shoes and clothes. 

An interesting table of the same kind is given by Drs. Chassagne 
and Dally, in their Influence Précise de la Gymnastique, the subjects 
of examination being 401 pupils at the Military School of Gymnastics 
near Joinville, and their average age twenty-three years. They are 
divided into five classes: the first consisting of men who had fol- 
lowed rural occupations; the second of masons, builders, sawyers, 
and wheelwrights ; the third of smiths, farriers, mechanics, bakers, 
and carpenters ; the fourth of shoemakers, tailors, and watchmakers ; 
and the fifth of students, architects, and clerks. 

A glance at the table suffices to show the physical superiority of 
the countryman at all points. Looking more closely, we find that, 
although the townsmen who had followed outdoor pursuits were 
shorter and lighter than the rest, they were able to lift and carry 
much greater weights. The men of the study and counting-house, 
although less developed and much weaker than any other class, ex- 
cepting the sedentary operatives, were disproportionately heavy, 
which was probably due to an excess of fat from lack of sufficient 
exercise. The arms of the blacksmiths and bakers were bigger and 
stronger even than those of the outdoor labourers, but their lower 
limbs, which are little exercised in their respective trades, were not 
nearly so good. Finally, the shoemakers and tailors, and other men 
whose trade necessitated a constrained or stooping posture, were 
found to be in all respects weak and ill-developed. 

As it is important to my present purpose to show the extent of 
this remarkable relation between employment and physique, I ven- 
ture to take one more example—this time from the recruiting 
statistics of Switzerland. The examination, which included all the 
RR2 
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male population born in 1868, was made in the autumn of 1887, so 
that the average age of the examinees may be taken as 191 years. 

The butchers and bakers have much the best development, both of 
arm and chest, the carpenters, blacksmiths, and masons coming next. 
The bakers are not so tall as the butchers, blacksmiths, and carpen- 
ters, and the masons are very much shorter, but their arms are 
proportionately better developed than those of the carpenters and 
blacksmiths. The agricultural labourers and cheesemen are next in 
order, and then follow the wheelwrights, saddlers, and sedentary 
operatives, the weakest men of all being the weavers, while the 
tailors are the shortest and are scarcely less feeble. The students, 
probably because they belong to a superior class, are unusually tall, 
but their sedentary life tells its tale in the other measurements. 
The watch-makers are as tall as the butchers, but only 8 per cent. of 
them have a girth of arm exceeding one-sixth of their stature, as 
against 324 per cent. of the butchers, and the disparity in chest 
girth is almost equally striking. 

These results speak too clearly to need extended comment. The 
strongest men are those who have daily need to make good use of 
their muscles; the feeblest men are those whose occupation tends to 
contract their chests and to interfere with healthy muscular develop- 
ment. It is true that artificial selection may in some measure account 
for a correspondence between a man’s muscular development and the 
requirements of his craft. A small, weakly man is scarcely likely to 
become a butcher or a smith, while a big man is not so well fitted 
for the work of the last or the loom. But it would be difficult to 
maintain that the distinctive characteristics running through the 
results I have cited are capable of satisfactory explanation in that 
‘way; and, even if full allowance be made for heredity, it seems 
incontestable that a man’s physique is determined by the nature of 
his employment to a far greater extent than is generally supposed. 

I have now reviewed briefly what appear to be the principal 
forces that promote or retard the development of the human body. 
It remains to investigate, by the help of such military statistics as 
are available, the resultant effect of those forces upon the physique 
of the peoples of Europe. It is, however, necessary to use these 
statistics with the greatest caution, and for purposes of actual com- 
parison between one nation and another they are of little or no 
value. The differences in the limits of height and girth and in the 
systems of measurement adopted by different States, in the con- 
ditions of recruiting, in the degree of medical laxity or strictness, 
in the ages of the recruits and in the ages at which maturity is 
attained by different nationalities, all combine to render any attempt 
at relative calculations a waste of labour. An average man measures 
nearly three inches more round the chest when his lungs are inflated 
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by a deep inspiration than when they are empty, and the “ play of 
chest ” of some of the American soldiers was found to be as much 
as 7 inches. Smaller variations are induced by altering the posture 
of the arms, and the precise position of the tape is of importance to 
accuracy. Therefore, when we find that the Germans measure their 
men ‘after a maximum inspiration,” and the Austrians “ during the 
pause’ between the two motions,” and that, while the English recruit 
stands for measurement with his arms by his sides, the Frenchman 
stretches them above his head, and the German extends them hori- 
zontally, we may well despair of obtaining any useful results from 
comparing the statistics. In England the inferior limit of age for a 
soldier is seventeen years, in Switzerland nineteen years, and in 
Russia twenty-one years. In most other European countries the 
liability to serve commences at twenty years of age; but many 
men who are not found fit for service when first examined are put 
back for one or two years or even longer; and, to take a single 
example, there seems little doubt that the Austrian Poles reach 
their full stature at a later age than their fellow-countrymen of 
other races. A further complication arises from the fact that, in 
countries like England and Sweden where there is no compulsion tc 
serve, the upper classes are excluded from the recruiting statistics. 

At the same time, it does not follow that Herr Bischoff is entirely 
right in asserting that ‘the materials, which the statistics of recruit- 
ing apparently afford on the grandest scale for estimating the con- 
dition of a people as regards development and health, and for com- 
paring it with others, are practically as good as useless, and have 
consequently already led to many false deductions.” While grant- 
ing his contention that, when a war is in progress or even imminent, 
men are likely to be pronounced fit for service who would be rejected 
in quieter times when there is no need for them, I think, never- 
theless, that some interesting and instructive results may be obtained 
by comparing the military reports made at different periods on the 
same country—at any rate to the extent of a general indication 
whether its physique is improving or deteriorating. I shall endea- 
vour to show that such indications are more favourable for those 
countries which require every able-bodied citizen to be a soldier, 
than we have seen them to be under our own system of voluntary 
enlistment. 

The statistics of height are clearly less likely than other corporal 
measurements to be affected by variations of method, and it is there- 
fore necessary to consider for a moment to what extent they may be 
accepted as a sufficient criterion of general progress or decline. 
From the earliest times superiority in height has been regarded as an 
essential attribute of a soldier. The Egyptians represented their 
kings and generals as of colossal stature ; Saul was selected to be the 
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warrior monarch of Israel because he was “higher than any of his 
people from his shoulders and upward”; Agamemnon, “king of 
men,” towered above the other Greek chieftains. The mania of 
Frederick William of Prussia for gigantic soldiers is notorious, 
although his famous brigade of guards was no doubt intended chiefly 
for ornament ; and at the present day most countries require a higher 
standard of height for the favourite regiments. Sir Robert Christison 
was of opinion that “if allowance be made for exceptional instances 
of short men possessed of massive muscle, and tall men very spare in 
that respect, stature on the whole rules strength, and work, if not 
skilled.” 

This statement certainly needs limitation; for, as observed by Dr. 
Gould, “the testimony is overwhelming that very tall men do not 
bear the fatigues of a campaign so well as persons of ordinary sta- 
ture; that they are less capable of performing long marches, and are 
more frequently on the sick list at other times.” We have, too, the 
opinion of Sir George Ballinghall that “tall men are more subject 
to disease generally, and especially to diseases of the chronic class, 
than men of medium size, and they are frequently the first to fail 
under fatigue.””’ M. Boudin quotes with disapproval an official re- 
port of the recruiting in the Sardinian states of Italy, which secks 
to establish “a direct relation between the stature and the sanitary 
condition of the recruits”; and he cites, in opposition, the disparity 
between the exemptions from military service in different depart- 
ments of France on account of insufficient height and on account of 
other physical deficiencies. M. Boudin’s contention is fully borne 
out by the recruiting statistics published last year. For instance, in 
the department of Gironde the proportion of recruits not exceeding 
1 m. 62 c. (5 ft. 32 in.), in height was only 14 per cent., being much 
less than in any other department, while in the Hautes-Alpes it 
reached 60 per cent. But nearly 12 per cent. of the Gironde 
recruits were put back for a year, and 14 per cent. were finally 
rejected, on account of “feebleness of constitution,” while in the 
Hautes-Alpes the proportion of “ajournés” was only 5 per cent., 
and no one was absolutely rejected. So, again, it appears that in 
the Nord, where only 18 per cent. of the men examined were under 
5 ft. 32 in., 124 per cent. were adjourned, and about 12 per cent. 
were rejected, for feebleness; while in Corsica, although 56 per 
cent. were below the height given, the adjournments for feebleness 
were barely 5 per cent., and only four individuals were rejected on 
that account. 

The Italian statistics for the year 1887-8 are equally convincing. 
In the three provinces of Cagliari, Sassari, and Basilicata, where 
the conscripts were exceptionally short, the percentages of rejections 
on account of physical deficiencies were as follows :— 
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In the three provinces of Mantova, Livorno, and Firenze, where 
the conscripts were much above the average in height, the corre- 
sponding percentages were :— 
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In Austria it is interesting to notice that the Germans of “ middle 
height” (5 ft. 3} in. to 5 ft. 7} in.) are found to be the most useful 
soldiers; but of the other races the taller men generally prove to be 
superior in other respects also to their comrades. The Germans are 
the strongest men, although the Kroats are the tallest. On the other 
hand, the Poles are both short and weak; and the natives of 
Hungary, who are shorter than the Austrians, are also inferior to 
them in general fitness for military service. 

The fact is that a true standard of comparison is not to be 
obtained from any one measurement. Within certain limits, physical 
fitness is much more a matter of proportion than of size, and we 
have seen that there are wide diversities of proportion even between 
people dwelling in different parts of the same country. It is hardly 
too much to say that a well-proportioned man of one race would be 
out of proportion if he belonged to another. The average Welshman 
is about an inch shorter than the average Englishman, and about 
two inches shorter than the average Scotchman; and it has some- 
times been urged that the minimum height for admission into the 
army should be varied in accordance with the nationality of the 
recruit. On the other hand, an Englishman should not be expected 
to be either so broad-chested or so heavy asa Welshman. From 
the last report of the British Army Medical Department it appears 
that the average height of the recruits finally approved for service 
is 5 feet 5°8 inches, and the average weight 9 stone 0-2 lbs. ; but a 
Madras Sipahi, whose average height is about 5 feet 6} inches, can 
barely turn the scale at 8 stone. On the other hand, in the Russian 
army, according to Dr. Seeland’s examination of 8,372 soldiers of 
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different armies in 1870, a man whose height is only 5 feet 3 inches 
weighs from 8 stone 11-5 Ibs. to 9 stone 1:9 lbs., or about the same as 
a British recruit nearly three inches taller; and the German recruits 
examined by Dr. Fetzer in 1877, with an average height of 5 feet 
575 inches, had an average weight of no less than 10 stone 3:3 lbs, 
Dr. Fetzer even suggests that, save in cases of exceptional fitness in 
other respects, men weighing less than 60 kilogrammes (about 9 stone 
63 lbs.) should not be admitted into the German army at all—a restric- 
tion which, if adopted in this country, would exclude considerably 
more than half of the men now being accepted for service, and, 
indeed, more than half of those between 19 and 21 years of age. 

The British Association tells us that the typical Englishman 
measures 5 ft. 73 in., with an empty-chest-girth of 36} in., that he 
weighs 10 stone 10 lbs., and that he can draw (as in drawing a bow) a 
weight of 773 lbs. Nodoubt the tables giving these results were com- 
piled with great care ; but the chest measurement seems very high. I 
have before me a summary of the results of 8,000 examinations for 
admission to appointments in the English Post Office, from which it 
appears that men of twenty-five years of age and upwards, measuring 
5 ft. 7in. and 5 ft. 8in., had a chest-girth, before inspiration, of 
32°8 inches and 33:2 inches respectively. For men of the same 
heights, between the ages of twenty and twenty-four, the average 
measurements were 31:9 inches and 32:2 inches. As regards weight, 
the results accord very closely with those of the British Association. 
But, even assuming the absolute accuracy of the figures given, it is 
clear that a standard of proportion suitable for a Yorkshireman 
would not apply fairly to a native of Sussex; and, until anthropo- 
logists are able to furnish special: tables for every sub-division of 
the human species, it is hopeless to attempt a scientific system of 
comparison. 

In the meanwhile it may be conceded that, given a particular 
locality, any change in the average stature of the inhabitants is 
likely to be attended by a corresponding change in their physical 
characteristics generally. If they are becoming taller, they are pro- 
bably becoming finer men; if they are losing in height, the chances 
are that they are in other respects on the decline. And, supposing 
this theory to be true for each one of a number of localities which 
together make up a country, it must also hold good for them collec- 
tively, that is, for the whole country. Therefore it expresses the 
extent of the assumption involved in accepting statistics of height 
as an indication of the general physical variations of a people. In 
the following comparisons I rely mainly on statistics of height, 
because other measurements, even when available, are unquestionably 
open in a much greater degree to the objections pointed out by Herr 


Bischoff. 
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A Frenchman becomes liable to military service on attaining the 
age of twenty years. From 1831 to 1871 the legal standard of height 
remained at 1m. 56c. (about 5 feet 12 inches). In 1831 the exemptions 
for insufficient height were 94 per cent. of the whole number of men 
examined; in 1841 the proportion was 7} per cent. ; in 1851 it had 
fallen to 6 per cent.; in 1861 it was below 52 per cent.; and in 
1871 it was only just 5 percent. In 1872 the standard of height 
was reduced to Im. 54c. (about 5 feet $ inch), so that it would be 
misleading to continue the comparison. The proportion of exemp- 
tions at once dropped to about 24 per cent., and is no longer of much 
use asa guide. According to the latest statistics the average height 
of a Frenchman twenty years of age is 5 feet 42 inches, which 
exceeds the average in 1872 by about one-eighth of aninch. The 
conclusion seems unavoidable that the French as a nation are gradu- 
ally improving in stature. It may be, no doubt, that the French 
army of 1831 would have compared favourably in point of physique 
with the army of 1890; but it must not be forgotten that the 
smaller number of men then required left a much wider margin for 
selection. The minimum girth of chest allowed is 302 inches. 

It is to be regretted that the German Government does not pub- 
lish detailed statistics of its recruiting examinations. The age of 
enlistment is twenty years; but recruits who do not fulfil the re- 
quirements of the physical examination are kept on the lists for one 
or two years, or even longer, if there is a reasonable chance that they 
may eventually become serviceable. Most of these men, -who corre- 
spond to the French “ ajournés,” are ultimately drafted into what is 
called the “Ersatz Reserve.” The following table gives the per- 
centages of men finally rejected on account of physical unfitness in 
each of the ten years from 1878 to 1887 :— 


1878. | 1879. | 1890. | 1881. | 1882. 1883. | 1884, | 1895. | 1886. | 1887. 








18°6 | 17-9 | 17°6 | 163 


| 26°0 | 25:3 | 206 | 19°8 | 188 


I 
| | | 
| 





Thus, for every three men whom it was found necessary to reject in 
1878, only two were rejected in 1887. It follows that the quality 
of the 400,000 young men who each year present themselves for 
examination is steadily improving, unless it be assumed that the 
medical staff are now much less strict than they used to be, and are 
admitting inferior material into the army. The general verdict of 
competent observers is altogether at variance with such an assump- 
tion ; and oné of these has recently remarked, in the pages of this 
Review, that “ the quality of German troops has in no way fallen off 
since 1870.” The legal minimum of height is lm. 57c., or about 
5 feet 14 inches, and the minimum girth of chest, after expiration, 
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is fixed at 80c. (314 inches). The average stature of 60,000 Germans 
who took part in the American Civil War was 5 feet 62 inches, which 
is the minimum prescribed for the Prussian Guards, and is probably 
little, if at all, above the average for the German race. From results 
published by Dr. Vogl and other army doctors the mean stature of 
recruits (mostly twenty years of age) appears to be 5 feet 52 inches, 
with a corresponding chest-girth of 333 inches and a weight of 9 stone 
12 lbs. 

The official statistics of Austria-Hungary are much more communi- 
cative ; but it will suffice to point out that, whereas in 1870 as many as 
141 of every 1,000 conscripts were rejected as being under the standard 
height of 1m. 554mm. (5 feet 14 inches), the proportion had fallen 
to 108 per 1,000 in 1886, and to 103 per 1,000 in 1887. In 1888 
only 102 per 1,000 were under the standard, and of these 2 per 1,000 
were passed notwithstanding ; so that the actual rejections were just 
10 per cent. of the whole number of men examined. The regu- 
lations as to age are the same as in Germany; and, taking into 
account all the diverse nationalities which make up the Austrian 
Empire, the mean stature of a recruit between twenty and twenty- 
two years of age appears to be about 5 feet 5} inches. For the 
Poles, Ruthenians, and Magyars it does not exceed 5 feet 4 inches. 

The following table indicates that a similar improvement has taken 
place in the physique of the Italians, although the altered limits of 
the kingdom no doubt affect the value of the comparison :— 


| { 
| 











| 
| | Under 4ft. 4ft.114in. to) 5ft.3in. to | 5ft.7in. to | Taller than 
i" lidin. | 5ft.2hin. | 5 ft.6}in. 5 ft.10sin. | 5 ft. 104 in. 
} | 
| } _ | - —— —— 
| per eant. percent. | percent. per cent. per cent. 
| 1846—1857 a a 4°50 | 28°00 53°00 | 14°00 | 0°50 

| 
1887—1888 . .| 3:00 25°91 | 54°95 | 15°35 7 0°79 


| 


The standard is 1 m. 55 c. (5 feet 1 inch), and the average height of 
au Italian conscript twenty years of age is 5 feet 4+ inches. The 
average height of the men accepted for service is 5 feet 4} inches. 
The limit of chest-girth is the same as in Germany (314 inches). 

I have been unable to obtain sufficient statistics of the recruiting 
in Russia for a trustworthy comparison; but it may be interesting 
to mention that the standard of height is 5 feet 02 inches, and the 
age of enlistment 21 years. The mean height of the recruit is not 
more than 5 feet 32 inches, but he is broad-chested in proportion ; 
and it is noticeable that the chest-measurement required is half the 
height p/us Z of an inch (although some margin is allowed in cases 
of men otherwise fit), whereas the Austrian limit is barely 30 inches. 
Of the 387,608 men examined in 1887 only 1-19 per cent. were rejected 
on account of insufficient height, and 2-62 per cent. on account of 
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constitutional weakness and narrow chests, while 20-03 per cent. were 
put back for atwelvemonth. The districts which produced the smallest 
proportions of serviceable men were Esthonia (inhabited by Letts), 
St. Petersburg, Vologda, and Poltava, while the most satisfactory 
recruits were found in Luban, Stavropol, and Siberia. 

It seems, then, that so far as statistics are available, or may be 
accepted asa guide, there is a general tendency on the Continent 
towards physical improvement. At any rate, there are no such 
serious indications in the opposite direction as those which have 
caused natural disquietude in this country. The fact has to be 
faced that, while the physique of the English army is deteriorating 
under influences already considered, the material from which foreign 
armies are drawn is on the whole becoming better and more vigorous ; 
and this—be it remembered—has come about in spite of tremendous 
wars in which every Continental power of the first rank has sacrificed 
much of the flower of its youth. 

I do not know how such a result can be satisfactorily explained if 
we disregard the remarkable part played by military training in 
promoting the development of the body, and the generally received 
doctrine that acquired physical conditions are transmitted from 
generation to generation.’ Bearing in mind the important influ- 
ence which, as has already been seen, a man’s employment exerts 
upon his body, strengthening whatever powers are brought into use, 
and weakening those which are neglected or interfered with, it 
seems little short of a truism that a system of exercises which makes 
an equal but not excessive call upon every organ and every muscle 
cannot but improve both health and strength. 

If there were any room for doubt on this score, evidence is not 
wanting of the extraordinary effect of a course of gymnastics 
regularly continued for only a few months. Mr. Maclaren has 
given some valuable statistics of the measurements and weights of a 
detachment of non-commissioned officers sent to him to be qualified 
as military gymnastic instructors. The men ranged in age from 19 
to 28 years, in height from 5 feet 5 inches to 5 feet 11} inches, and 
in weight from 9 stone 2 pounds to 12 stone 6 pounds; so that 
various types were represented. After less than eight months’ 
training, they were found to have gained, on the average, 10 pounds 
in weight, 22 inches in girth of chest, ? inch in the size of the fore- 


(1) It would be impossible within the limits of this article to discuss to any purpose 
the theory favoured by Professor Weismann, and to some extent supported by Mr. 
Galton’s statistics, that acquired faculties are not inherited. It may suffice to say here 
that the question whether the observed repetition of physical peculiarities in families is 
due to their direct transmission from parent to child, or to the existence of like predis- 
positions in cognate germ-cells, seems, so far as it concerns our present enquiry, to be 
of technical rather than practical interest, since Professor Weismann himself assumes 
that agencies which affect the development of the body have a corresponding influence 
upon its germ-cells, and therefore eventually upon its offspring. 
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arm, and 1} inches in that of the upper arm, while there was in 
every case a slight increase of height. One man, 28 years of age, 
had grown from 5 feet 72 inches to 5 feet 8} inches; his weight 
‘had increased from 10 stone 10 pounds to 11 stone 9 pounds, and he 
measured 40 inches instead of 37 inches round the chest, 112 inches 
instead of 103 inches round the fore-arm, and 132 inches instead of 
124 inches round the upper arm. Another man, aged 24 years, had 
grown from 5 feet 82 inches to 5 feet 9} inches, and weighed 11 
stones 6 pounds instead of 10 stone 8 pounds, while his chest had 
expanded from 35 inches to 40 inches (a gain of no less than 5 
inches), and the fore-arm and upper arm had gained 1 inch and 
1} inches respectively. A third pupil, aged 28 years, had added 
16 pounds to his weight, with corresponding developments of arm 
and chest; and the smallest gains of each kind were 5 pounds in 
weight, 1 inch in chest, } inch in the fore-arm, and 1 inch in the 
upper arm. We are told that the muscular additions to the arms 
and shoulders and the expansion of the chest produced a ludicrous 
and embarrassing result ; for, before the fourth month was out, several 
of the men could not get into their jackets and tunics without 
assistance, and when they had got them on they could not make 
them meet down the middle by a hand’s breadth. Ina month more, 
they could not get into them at all, and were obliged to go to and 
from the gymnasium in their great coats until new clothing could 
be procured. 

It is impossible to estimate the advantage gained by these men 
from the expansion of their chests, and the additional scope thereby 
given to their hearts and lungs. According to Dr. Lagneau, gym; 
nastic exercises are one of the surest means of diminishing the 
frequency of phthisis. And, as Mr. Maclaren justly observes, 
“before this addition could be made to the chest, every spot and 
joint of the frame must have been improved also, every organ within 
the body must have been proportionately strengthened.” 

The statistics given by Drs. Chassagne and Dally, to which I have 
already referred, show that 76 per cent. of the pupils at Joinville 
gained, on the average, 1 inch in girth of chest in the course of five 
months’ instruction. In twelve cases the increase reached 2 inches, 
and in two cases it was as much as 3 inches. Similar observations 
by Dr. Abel in Germany disclosed an increase of from 1 to 2 inches 
in the chests of three-fourths of the men examined. It is true that 
several of the weaker men, both in France and Germany, were 
found to have made no progress, or even to have lost ground; but 
any risk on this account can no doubt be obviated by proper medical 
supervision, care being taken that no man’s strength or stamina ts 
overtaxed. 

I do not here dwell on the concurrent advantages of the mental 
discipline so closely associated with regular physical training. That 
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men subjected to such training, whether in a gymnasium, or in a 
boat, or on the parade-ground, gain conspicuously in courage, self- 
confidence, presence of mind, and general moral tone, will be readily 
admitted by those who have had any experience in the subject. But 
I am disposed, for the present, to let the case rest purely on physical 
grounds. Amid the growing anxiety of our rulers aud philosophers 
to enforce the cultivation of the mind, the body is in serious danger 
of being altogether neglected. In the earlier part of this article I 
have indicated certain economic changes which appear to be steadily 
detrimental to the health and vigour of the nation; and, unless the 
Anglo-Saxon is content to abandon the proud position among man- 
kind bequeathed to him by his fathers, it is surely high time that 
our present system of compulsory education should be supplemented 
by some measure for preventing further deterioration of physique. 

At present physical education is practically confined to the upper 
and middle classes, with the result shown by the figures I have 
quoted. The remarkable increase in the height of English ladies 
which has attended their recent admission to the benefits of active 
exercise in the open air is another piece of evidence in the same 
direction. How long will it be before public opinion determines to 
extend similar advantages to the labouring and industrial classes, 
who already form more than 85 per cent. of the community, and 
who are notoriously multiplying at an exceptional rate? Until 
this question has been answered, it is futile to enter into the wider 
question whether, the need for physical training being admitted, it 
would not be as well that men should at the same time become fitted 
to be defenders of their country. In old times, to bear arms was 
fegarded as a duty owed by every individual to his King or to the 
State. Now the situation is reversed, and it is the State which 
performs a duty to the individual in requiring him to submit 
himself to such physical discipline as is imposed by military service. 

In suggesting that the Englishman is physically on the decline, I 
am not unmindful of the charge of unpatriotism hurled by M. 
Boudin against the French writers who, a few years before the 
Franco-German war, ventured on similar statements as regards 
their countrymen. But, if there are good reasons for believing that, 
in spite of the depletion caused by long wars which England has 
escaped, the Continental armies are every year recruited with better 
and more vigorous material, and that this improvement may fairly 
be ascribed to the salutary influence of universal military training, 
then it would seem that the dictates of individual self-interest, no 
less than of patriotism, demand that we should at once set about that 
physical education of the masses which the decay of agriculture and 
the unhealthier conditions of manufacturing life now render more 
than ever necessary. 

Watrer Monracu Garvie. 





ON MARRIAGE: A CRITICISM. 


Mrs. Mona Carrn’s article in last month’s Fortnightly seems to have 
shocked some people very much. It seems to have been considered 
very daring and very revolutionary. But having read the article 
carefully more than once, I will venture to affirm—at the risk of 
seeming offensive and patronising—that it contains much less that 
is novel, and much more that is sensible, than might at first appear, 
or than evidently does appear to many readers. Mrs. Caird’s mean- 
ing is often one in which the majority of her readers would agree 
with her if they clearly understood it; but she has not, I think, 
been quite successful in expressing it ; it is lost amid denunciations 
and generalities, and to the average careless reader becomes alarm- 
ing in proportion as it becomes indistinct. And where she is dis- 
tinct Mrs. Caird is not always moderate. She inclines to sweeping 
assertions, and since sweeping assertions are apt to be not only the 
whole truth but a good deal more, they carry with them the usual 
weakening effect of over-statement. For instance, every reader 
is aware that marriage does not universally shut out friendship. 
Soberly stated, the fact is that in many cases—possibly in most 
—marriage tends to supersede other friendships; just as when no 
marriage intervenes, a close friendship tends to supersede a slacker 
one. But stated thus the fact would not go far in supporting 
an attack upon marriage. The reader feels this vaguely, and it arouses 
his distrust. Then, too, Mrs. Caird’s style is apt to be figurative. 
‘‘Similes,” as Charles Reade points out, “are not arguments” ; and 
most people are not at all advanced in clearness of perception by 
passages like the following: “It is a simple truth that the ugly 
skeleton of fact in the edifice that we call society, above all in the 
institution which is said to hold it together, is kept out of sight by 
a mouldy growth of irresponsible sentiment ; and we are so taken up 
in admiring the pleasing details of the ornamental vegetation that 
we do not consider the rotten rafters on which it grows. That few 
people do know what they are supporting is evident from their criti- 
cism of husbands as logical as Guido Franceschini. The mould 
confuses them!” It may be the mould which confuses Guido Fran- 
ceschini’s critics; but it is the metaphors which confuse Mrs. 
Caird’s. 

Carpings at mere manner apart, what is it that remains when we 
have cleared away from Mrs. Caird’s paper all that extraneous 
rhetoric which we might venture to call, in her own words, “a 
growth of irresponsible sentiment’’ ? 
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The article begins with the thesis that a married woman should 
be economically independent, and that therefore a woman should 
have a legal claim to a salary when she works in her husband’s busi- 
ness. Mrs. Caird goes on to say that because married women are 
economically dependent they become mothers of far too many 
children, and this in many cases in spite of their own wishes. She 
is very eloquent upon the sufferings entailed both on mothers and 
children by the existence of large families; and in this connection 
she makes an admission which seems to me to give away her case, 
and which I for my part believe to be erroneous. “The mother of half- 
a-dozen children who struggles to cultivate her faculties, to be an 
intelligent human being, nearly always breaks down under the 
burden or shows very marked intellectual limitations.” If I believed 
with Mrs. Caird that a woman by becoming the mother of more 
than three or four children, let us say, must become permanently 
disabled for the cultivation of her faculties, or for being an intelli- 
gent human being, then I for one should feel compelled, however 
regretfully, to say: ‘‘ Perish the faculties and the intelligence rather 
than the children,” and I should, I fear, feel tempted to indulge in 
bitter and unprofitable complaints about the cruel injustice of nature 
towards women. Experience, however—and in using that phrase I 
mean, in effect, as we all do, merely my own experience—does not 
confirm the statement. I do, it is true, observe a considerable intel- 
lectual supineness in many mothers of large families, but I observe a 
similar supineness in many spinsters of the same time of life—and 
for that matter, in many bachelors and husbands too. 

Mrs. Caird proceeds to ask, in terms which must, I am sure, greatly 
alarm the average Philistine, whether the institution of marriage 
may be so altered as to make it a companionship of equals without 
any predominance on either side. That, at least, I gather to be the 
substance of her question; and she seems to involve, as an essential 
part of this equal companionship, its easy dissolubility. As imme- 
diate steps she desires: less rigid divorce laws, equal for the two 
sexes, and the right of the mother to control her children ; and she 
looks forward to ‘‘ contract-marriage under certain limitations ” as 
the next stage to follow upon the practical recognition of equality 
between the sexes. [Finally she discusses the present condition of 
children, and declares that, “If only for their sakes, the present 
marriage system stands condemned.” 

Now, are the actual desiderata set forth by Mrs. Caird so very 
alarming after all? Does not the feeling of disagreement, which 
her article undoubtedly arouses in a great number of her readers, 
refer rather to her manner and attitude than to her practical aims or 
her ultimate ideals? And is not the disagreement mainly one of terms? 
When Mrs. Caird uses the word “ marriage,’ I can see that she 
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limits it to some much narrower range than I, for instance, should. 
It would almost appear that she reserves the name for those unions 
which do not correspond with her own ideal of what unions should 
be. When she writes, for example: “A union really true to the 
ideas of marriage never works smoothly unless one or both of the 
yoke-fellows surrender what is strong and individual in the cha- 
racter,” I can only ask, ‘“‘ Whose ideas of marriage?” For my own 
part I observe—and that at pretty close quarters—a considerable 
number of unions working very smoothly indeed, without any such 
surrender on either side; and those are precisely the unions whici 
are true to my ideas of marriage. It is, no doubt, quite true that 
they are very far indeed from the ideas of marriage which prevailed 
among our earliest monogamous ancestors. Yet the marriage of our 
savage ancestor in the past and the marriage of our civilised descen- 
dant in the future will both be marriages. And of the new marriage, 
as of the old, it assuredly will remain true that the improvement of 
the pattern will not greatly avail if the material be bad. We must 
remember that worthy human relationships can only subsist between 
worthy human beings. Too many men and women in our so-callei 
civilised life are virtually not civilised at all. They are not controlled 
by any sense of equal rights on the part of their neighbours ; they have 
no reasoned principles, and are in effect led by the impulse of the 
moment. People of this sort—there are quite as many such women as 
men, and no small proportion of them belong to the middle and upper 
social classes—are incapable of the sort of companionship which 
seems to me, as to Mrs. Caird, the only sort of marriage worth 
having. They are also incapable of any worthy friendship, and they 
are eminently unfitted to have the charge of children. For persons 
in this stage of social development, equal freedom in intimate rela- 
tions is not possible. They will inevitably be more or less tyrants 
or slaves; and they will be happiest, it appears to me, when they are 
kept under control by a resolute and not unkindly tyrant. On the 
other hand, a certain degree of freedom is necessary to the develop- 
ment of the partially civilised. Responsibility educates and fits for 
responsibility. 

It is precisely this fact, that our civilisation isin process of growth, 
which makes the difficulty of adapting the formulas of human rela- 
tion to the needs of actual life. The ideal of some part of the com- 
munity is pretty sure to be ahead of the legal formula; on the other 
hand the legal formula is pretty sure to be in advance of the most 
backward class of all. This is the case among ourselves in regard 
to marriage. It is hardly overstepping the mark to say that in the 
lowest stratum of our population, marriage virtually does not exist at 
all. The essential elements—fidelity and sense of mutual duty—are 
absent. Moral chaos reigns as to the relation between man and woman. 
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At the other end of the scale we find a highly civilised class of self- 
controlled men and women imbued with respect for one another’s 
freedom of action, and so educated that their principles of conduct, in- 
tellectual interests, and general outlook on life are pretty much the 
same. In Cambridge, some ten years or so back, the regulations by 
which Fellowships were forfeited on marriage were relaxed, and a 
considerable number of the younger Fellows shortly married. Quite 
recently a lady living in Cambridge and associating chiefly with 
precisely these husbands and wives, said to me, “I can’t say that I 
know one unhappy marriage among my friends here.” But then, 
in the majority of these cases, the wives are highly cultivated 
women, in the truest sense the equals of their husbands. At this 
stage I may perhaps step a little out of the main line of my argu- 
ment to point out in what way, as it appears to me, a high standard 
of education among women affects their position with regard to 
marriage. It makes them undoubtedly more independent of mar- 
riage ; and at the same time raises their standard of marriage. It 
makes them unwilling to marry men distinctly inferior to them in 
education or understanding, and it also, I quite believe, makes them 
less attractive in the eyes of such men. In short, it diminishes 
slightly the probability of a woman’s marrying at all, while it 
diminishes very greatly the probability of her marrying unsuitably. 
A student of a ladies’ college, summing up the general results of her 
education, said to me, “I don’t exactly see why learning Greek 
should make one feel it impossible to marry a man one did not 
respect ; but it seems to amount to about that.” I thought for my 
part that this whimsical testimony was the highest possible tribute 
to her collegiate training. 

Between these two extremes of the highly cultured on one hand 
and the socially savage on the other, exist all sorts of degrees of more 
or less civilised marriage relations, and all sorts of degrees of hap- 
piness and misery. On the whole, however, I believe that the 
married, men and women alike, are more comfortable in their married 
state than they would be if they had remained single. And here 
Mrs. Caird clearly differs. She seems to think that a great majority 
of marriages are unhappy, and also that when they are, it is the wife 
who is almost invariably the victim. But surely general observation 
points the other way. Surely if all husbands throughout England 
were to be carried to-morrow into permanent exile, the incomes 
of their wives remaining undiminished, the wives would still on the 
whole regret their removal, and would be in the aggregate not more 
but less happy than at present. And if this is so, it means that more 
married women in England to-day are glad to be married than sorry. 
Of course there are many unhappy marriages, and no doubt some 
which seem to the outsider to be happy enough are in truth not so. 
VOL, LXVII. N.S. $8 
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On the other hand, a good many marriages which may seem to the 
onlooker intolerable, are not really intolerable at all to those con- 
cerned. 

Still it cannot be disputed that many unhappy marriages do exist ; 
nor that it would be well if their unhappiness could be remedied, 
and better still if it could have been prevented from arising. But 
before we can attempt a remedy or a preventive, we must have some 
clear notion of what it is that causes this unhappiness; for the 
existence, even in great numbers, of unhappy marriages does not 
prove that marriage is per se a mistake. The relations of parents 
and children are often unsatisfactory ; still on the whole children 
with parents are better off than orphans, waifs, and foundlings. 
What is it, then, that makes marriages unhappy? Some of them 
are unhappy because the persons contracting them are virtually 
uncivilised ; and for that unhappiness no true remedy can be found, 
except in the improvement of those persons. The law should, however, 
take care to limit their powers of causing unhappiness ; and might, I 
think, with advantage, go farther in this direction than it does, 
Habitual drunkenness, for instance, should surely be a ground upon 
which husband or wife should be able to claim a divorce. Amongst the 
poorer classes drunkenness is by far the most frequent cause of un- 
happiness in married life, and, to speak candidly, I doubt whether the 
number of inveterately drunken wives is at all smaller than that of 
inveterately drunken husbands. . Among the so-called middle and 
upper classes, married unhappiness is sometimes due in like manner 
to some serious fault on either side, but more often to a lack of unity 
between husbands and wives, which does not necessarily imply any 
special faultiness in either— in short, to the wrong persons having 
married. Sometimes, also, unhappiness is due to either having 
entertained unreasonable expectations of the other; though I think 
that very few people have any such expectations as Mrs. Caird scems 
to attribute to them when she asks: “ How is it possible for two 
people to satisfy one another in every word and look and deed? 
How can one invariably fit every detail of conduct to the preconcep- 
tions of the other, affected as each must always be by moods, health, 
chance influences and hereditary feelings?” But friendship can be 
very sweet and very close without demanding any such miraculous 
accord as this; and many a husband and wife live together in the 
nearest friendship of all, who yet have many conspicuous points of 
unlikeness. What we do ask of our friends is some fundamental 
ground of concord, together with some practical similarity of view or 
taste for the purposes of every-day intercourse. And these are the 
essentials of a happy marriage also, though they are essentials which 
are not always carefully regarded beforehand. 

In the cases where unhappiness is due to serious fault on either 
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side, I believe the total proportion of faultliness is pretty evenly 
balanced between the two sexes. My own impression is that among 
marriages which are actual shipwrecks of happiness, the greater 
number have been wrecked by the faults of wives, but that, of the 
more numerous marriages which drag on, not altogether intolerable, 
but very uncomfortable, the greater number are made unhappy 
by the faults of husbands ; and I will go so far with Mrs. Caird as 
to admit that the prevailing fault is a tendency to domineer, to 
tyrannize, to enforce a surrender more or less complete of the wife’s 
will and individuality. This fault is one which can only gradually 
disappear before the growth of a slowly changing public feeling. 
That it is slowly disappearing I do not doubt, and I think that it would 
disappear a little faster if the law were more resolute in asserting 
independence on the wife’s part. There is ground for Mrs. Caird’s 
complaint of the position of many wives in regard to money. 
Indeed, the complaint might fairly include many sisters and 
daughters living with their brothers or fathers. It is a painful 
thing for a woman to have always to ask a male relation for money 
before she can have it, even although that relation be her husband ; 

and though she may feel that there is no sort of division between 
her interests and his, she would assuredly be happier with a fixed sum 
assigned to her, and put into her own control. But this is true not 
only of women who work for a husband in his business, but also of those 
who work for him by looking to his house and his children, and I 
should greatly regret any legislation which, by assigning payment to 
the one sort of service, seemed by implication to deny the money 
value of the other. It seems to me that when a wife does not 
possess a separate income she ought to be able to claim by law a 
certain proportion of her husband’s; and that for the following 
reasons: A woman who marries is likely to be in a worse position 
for earning a regular livelihood outside her home; she sacrifices to 
wifehood and motherhood a portion of her chance of earning an 
income for herself. The new duties, however, which she takes upon 
herself are at least as worthy and important as the duty of self- 
support ; and it is neither just nor wise that her position should be 
made in any way less dignified or less assured than that of the 
spinster. The law does, at present, recognise this principle, and 
imposes on the husband the duty of maintaining his wife. The 
change which I should like to see, and which woul 1, I should imagine, 
meet the views of Mrs. Caird also, would be that the law deatd 
assign a definite proportion to the wife as hers. The position of the 
husband is not analogous, since marriage renders a man liable to no 
such special disadvantages. There is no need therefore to consider 
the case of a man who virtually occupies a post in a wealthy wife’s 
affairs. But I should think that no man married to a wealthy 
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woman would find endurable the position in which many wives 
stand to-day, who have to ask for a separate cheque, not fixed by 
any rule, every time that they want mouey. Such a position on the 
wife’s part does, no doubt, tend to foster the slowly dying feeling of 
husbands who incline to consider themselves as the absolute rulers of 
their wives. 

As to marriages, then, which are rendered unhappy through some 
radical fault of disposition on either side, remedy from outside is 
impossible; but the law can and should intervene to prevent the 
bondage of the other partner from becoming intolerable, and, in 
extreme cases, should open a way of escape. The boundary line of 
“extreme ” would no doubt be set in different places by different 
people. Personally I am inclined to think that the dangers to 
society from drawing the bond too close are more serious than those 
from leaving it too slack. 

The greatest amount of unhappiness in marriage among the 
better-off in England is undoubtedly due to a lack of unity between 
husband and wife. The two partners do not think alike, have not 
the same interests, the same point of view, the same ideals or 
standards; their likings and dislikings are altogether diverse, and 
the company of the one affords no pleasure to the other. We may 
as well confess plainly that such marriages may be numbered by 
hundreds. The problem is how to put them right; and we must 
own, sadly, that it is not possible to make the marriage of two such 
persons anything but a more or less tolerable compromise. Is it 
better, then, to let such people be at liberty to part without disgrace 
or discredit ? To me, at least, it seems better ; and I feel convinced 
that that view of marriage which sees in it the closest possible equal 
friendship will, as it grows, cause unsympathetic unions of this sort 
to be regarded with horror, will lead husbands and wives to feel 
themselves degraded by their continuance, and will insensibly cause 
such incompatibility to be held a ground for dissolution of marriage. 
Whenever a real inward unity comes to be generally regarded as 
the essence of marriage, its mere outward imitation will become 
intolerable. 

Thus marriage will inevitably come to be more readily dissoluble as 
the ideal of marriage rises. It will be more readily dissoluble, but in 
practice less frequently dissolved ; because the very existence of the 
higher ideal implies the existence of highly civilised persons who 
are approximately fit to fulfil it. But although it may be better to 
let such marriages be dissolved than continued, it would obviously 
be better stillif they had never been formed. The axiom that preven- 
tion is better than cure applies with great force to unhappiness in 
marriage, and the question, ‘‘ How comes it that such marriages are 
made? ”’ is perhaps even more pertinent than the question, how, hav- 
ing been made, they may be bettered. 
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The main causes of the occurrence of uncongenial marriages seem 
to be, firstly, that a genuine unlikeness, either inborn or acquired, 
does exist between men and women; and, secondly, that in many 
cases, the opportunities afforded to men and women of knowing one 
another before they marry are quite insufficient. Now what the 
inherent differences of disposition may be between the two sexes, it 
is fruitless to inquire, since our power of removing them is evidently 
so small. I have, for my own part, a shrewd suspicion that these 
original differences are often extremely minute. Be they, however, 
great or small, it is pretty clear that the more we widen them by 
diversity of education and by keeping one sex apart from the 
other, the more difficult is it likely to become for any member 
of the one to dwell in unity with any member of the other. 
And it can hardly be denied that in a good many circles a differ- 
ence like that of class or nationality does exist between the two 
sexes. Again, supposing no such division of sex to exist at all, 
it is obvious that a considerable amount of more or less confi- 
dential intercourse is necessary to enable any two persons to judge 
whether they are suited for permanent association; and it is 
also obvious that in a large number of cases no sufficient opportunity 
of such intercourse exists between men and women. <A man and 
woman who are virtually strangers are attracted towards each other, 
and that attraction inclines each to believe in their mutual suit- 
ability. They may be perfectly right in that belief; if so, each 
interview will confirm it, and a sufficiently long acquaintance will 
substitute for a happy conjecture a far happier certainty. If they 
are mistaken—and the most ardent believer in love at first sight can 
hardly deny that such mistakes do occur—sufficient opportunity of 
acquaintance will enable them to find out their error before it has 
been made more or less irrevocable by marriage. Of course there 
is a chance that while one may incline to draw back, the other may 
incline to go on; and from this may arise distress, heartache, and 
reproach. But surely, at the worst, the broken courtship will cause 
less pain than the unhappy marriage. 

To sum up the whole position, marriage, like all other human 
institutions, is not permanent and unalterable in form, but neces- 
sarily changes shape with the changes of social development. The 
forms of marriage are transitional, like the societies in which they 
exist, Each age keeps getting ahead of the law, yet there are 
always some laggards of whom the law for the time being is ahead. 
The main tendency of our own age is towards greater freedom and 
equality, and the law is slowly modifying to match. At this moment 
the statute book and the prayer-book are both in the rear of the 
feeling and conduct of the younger generation at least of the more 
cultivated class in England; and this fact tends more or less to 
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hinder marriage in ‘that class, At present the strict letter of the 
law denies to a married woman the freedom of action which more 
and more women are coming to regard not only as their just right 
but also as their dearest treasure; and this naturally causes a certain 
unwillingness on the part of thoughtful women to marry. Moreover, 
the customs of education and social intercourse are, taken on the 
whole, such as to render rather difficult the preliminary steps 
of such marriage as alone satisfies the most highly civilised. That 
law and custom should alike enlarge so as to suit the growing 
ideal is evidently desirable; it is also, if that growth continues, 
inevitable, and the best way to secure the advance is to foster and 
promote the growth and spread of that better ideal. We must also 
bear in mind, however much we may prefer to forget it, that there 
are dangers in allowing the law to outrun the general feeling ; and 
that even freedom is a dangerous weapon in the hands of those who 
have no suflicing inward law to guide them. 

But to do our best towards improving the customary ideal is at 
least safe. We can all of us influence custom a little, since custom, 
after all, is only made up of many individual examples. We can 
all promote in our own small sphere a fuller and freer inter- 
course between men and women of all sorts, and thus help to 
enlarge that opportunity of friendship between man and woman 
which is also the opportunity of the best and most enduring kind of 
love, and of the happiest marriage. But no opportunity and no 
form of marriage that can be devised can make beautiful or civilised 
the relations of those who are themselves unbeautiful and uncivil- 
ised; nor can any machinery of law or custom avert the suffering 
brought on human beings by their own faults and follies, or by the 
faults and follies of those who stand nearest to them. Even as mar- 
riage stands now, it remains substantially true, in spite of striking 
exceptions, that men and women reap as they sow. In this, as in 
every department of life, to enter rashly upon serious undertakings 
is to invite ruin. In marriage, as in other relations, peace, confidence, 
and affection can only be bought by paying justice and gentleness in 
return. In this, as in every other affair of life, faultiness and folly 
bring, and will continue to bring, their own retribution ; but in this, 
even more conspicuously, perhaps, than in others, it is folly of 
which the retribution is the more certain and the more severe. 

It is not, I think, mitigation of the penalty at which the reformer 
should aim, so much as alteration of the environment in which faults 
and follies naturally grow. Easier divorce may be necessary, but 
the opportunity of making wiser and happier marriages is more 
necessary still—partly, though not chiefly, because in that direction 
lies the only safe path towards less stringent legal conditions. 
CLEMENTINA Back. 
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“ENGLAND in danger” became for a very short time quite a popular 
cry ayearago. To me it seems that there is a permanent danger 
which menaces the State, yet escapes the eye, because its causes 
do not lie upon the surface of things. In all the countries of the 
world statesmen are absorbed in “ politics’ ; but the word “ politics” 
has quite a different meaning in different countries. In all the 
countries of the Continent the safety of the State, the maintenance 
of its existence, what is necessary for the country at large, are the 


”? and the first care of statesmen. 


prime considerations of “ politics, 
Catch any English statesman in a moment of frankness, and he will 
tell you with absolute directness that he is too much absorbed in 
“politics ”’ to be interested in any of these things. 

What then are “ politics’ in the English sense of the term, and 
how does it happen that they have this peculiar effect that they pro- 
duce, as Mr. Darwin would have said, an atrophy of interest in regard 
to any of those questions which absorb the attention of Continental 


> 


statesmen ? Is England, whose Empire is scattered in every corner 
of the globe, whose commerce is exposed in every sea, a country which 
by its circumstances and position can afford to ignore dangers which 
are boldly faced and fairly dealt with by every other kingdom of the 
world? Can we, who touch the susceptibilities of France at one 
point, of Russia at another, of Germany at another, and, as we have 
been lately sharply reminded, of every little State of Europe at 
some point or other, afford to act as if we were, like the United 
States, able to enclose ourselves in some Monro doctrine, restricting 
the questions with which we will concern ourselves, devoting our- 
selves to developing territory out of the reach of Europe, and com- 
fortably setting ourselves to the making of money in peace ? 

By no means! No one who thinks seriously of any of these 
questions thinks so for an instant. The very means by which we 
make our money bring us into contact with every Power of the 
world as surely as the quiet development of her own internal wealth 
keeps the United States out of this contact. 

But who does think seriously on these questions? There is the 
rub, Not our statesmen! For the “polities” which so interest 
them that, like Mr. Darwin’s pursuit of the secrets of nature, they 
distract their thoughts from all other concerns, depend absolutely in 
their passing phases upon the questions that happen to be upper- 
most in the public mind at the moment. What will give victory 
in the present House of Commons and in the next ?—that is the 
one obsorbing question of English politics. 
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Now, if the English people were fully alive to their own vital in- 
terests, this would matter very little. Victory in the House of Com- 
mons would be with the statesman who most cared for these interests, 
who was most ready to sacrifice every other consideration for them. 

For centuries we in England have trusted to the power of truth, 
unfettered and unrestricted, to make its way through the conflict of 
all opinions brought freely into the light of day. As far as we have 
trusted it, it has served us well. Error has dwindled in the light 
which it could not bear. Truth has come out clearer and stronger 
for having to fight its own way through the mists of confusion which 
surrounded it. 

But in one respect we, or some one for us, has feared the applica- 
tion of our own principles. Whilst every private crotchet and every 
private interest has been allowed room to crown itself or rope to 
hang itself, those only who by the very nature of their training and 
their calling are deeply interested in and intimately conscious of the 
dangers of the State and of the means of insuring its safety are gagged, 
fettered, and confined. 

Our statesmen cannot under the conditions of our party system be, in 
this respect, the spokesmen who awake the public interest and inform 
‘the public mind on the great question of what is needful for public 
security for the safety of the nation. Each statesman is bound to 
prove that his own party have done everything that was necessary for 
public safety, and that they have done it on the most economical 
terms. Hence continually, whichever party is in power, there is an 
appalling temptation to the men in office to do as little as they can 
in order to spend as little as they can, and to make up by bold words 
for weak deeds. 

This could not be the case if the appeal was made, as the appeal is 
made in Germany and France, to a nation that had known what war 
is, when it is brought home to their hearths and homes. Nor is it 
in the least true of England, that men do not care to interest them- 
selves in such subjects. There is no subject on which an English 
audience, as I can say from some personal observation, is so deeply 
interested whenever it is brought before them by men whom they 
trust. They are keen to know all about the condition of their 
commerce, of their colonies, and all the circumstances of the great 
Empire, which is now dependent on them for its safety and welfare. 
But where are they to look for information which is not coloured by 
party prejudice? What we need is that plain facts, not told for 
party purposes, should be brought home to the people. How 
can that be done but by the frank utterances of men whose 
names are a guarantee of their knowledge and of their authority? 
Who has the right to keep this knowledge from the people of Eng- 
land? Who can keep it from them if the people of England once 
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come to understand that they are being hoodwinked ? It is often 
difficult in England to break down a wall of prejudice, but sooner or 
later, when the clear sense of the English public is appealed to, down 
goes the wall, and those who have built it are then the first to 
acknowledge that they have gained more than other men by the 
clearance. What English statesman who cares for the future of 
his country would not feel it an enormous relief if only, instead 
of doing just as much as will win a vote in the House of Commons 
and no more, he were able to face frankly the question raised by the 
German Emperor when he was among us: “ What are the needs of 
England ?”’ to face it frankly, because he had to deal with a public 
deeply interested in that vital question ? 

What is it that stands in the way of that result? I answer 
simply that the men whom we want to hear—Admiral Sir Geoffry 
Hornby, Admiral Sir George Tryon, Lord Wolseley, Sir Frederick 
Roberts, and many more whom I could easily name, do not speak 
out. It is an open secret that at one time or other each and all 
of these, and of those whose voices the English public ought to 
listen to, have written powerful memoranda which have reached the 
tables or the table-drawers of cabinet ministers. But of what use is 
that? The minister who should act on their recommendations would 
have to appeal to a public which had not had its attention drawn to 
the subject, and he would become instantly the prey of the Opposi- 
tion. Misrepresentation of his motives would be easy, because the 
judge has not been informed of the facts. 

Of course I do not desire that official secrets should be disclosed. 
What I want is only that England, the land of free speech, should 
not in this respect be at a disadvantage as compared with more than 
one country which professes no such regard as she professes for the 
free ventilation of opinions. Why should it be the case that in the 
land hitherto ruled by the fiat of the Iron Chancellor, the ablest soldiers 
continually bring before their comrades-in-arms and their country- 
men the facts of the present condition of their arms and armies, 
while nothing of the kind takes place among us? Why should it 
be that under the French Republic there has appeared since 1870 the 
most remarkable, the most able, and the most authoritative journal 
that on any military matter is known to Europe ? 

The wisdom of the statesmen of the great Republic of France 
may be questioned in many things. The wisdom that they showed 
when they encouraged their officers to contribute freely to the 
pages of the Rerue Militaire de ?Etranger, is beyond question. I 
do not hesitate to say that that journal alone, by the ability, the 
wisdom, the sound sense, and the vast industry with which it has 
been conducted, has contributed more than any other single cause to 
raise the European estimate of the French army from the depth 
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into which it had fallen after 1870. In Germany, in Austria, 
in Russia, Italy, or England, all those who care to know what in 
such matters is going on in Europe, Asia, or America, turn first to 
the pages of the Revue. A paper conducted in the interests of effici- 
ency, of order, of discipline, borrowing instruction from every quarter, 
criticising wisely and patiently whatever is best worthy of study, 
has raised, more than any other agency, a new spirit in the French 
officers and in the French army. 

Why should we not have something analogous in England? It is 
not that there is not a sufficient public interested in such an under- 
taking. It is not that we have not naval and military officers well 
competent to perform the same service for us. There are not a few 
men besides those we have named who, like Sir Edward Hamley and 
Sir George Chesney, the author of the Battle of Dorking, are not 
merely masters of the English language, but, as they have shown, 
masters of the art of interesting the English public in what they 
write. 

But these utterances when they do reach us come either under a 
veil of anonymety or are casual, spasmodic, and uncertain. Surely, it 
is not that our men of words are afraid of facing the dicta of 
men of action! Surely, it is not that they fear that if these men 
were to speak out and to speak through some organ which became 
known as the vehicle through which they habitually addressed 
the public, they, the men of words, would not be able to answer 
anything that was weak or mistaken in the appeal of those 
whose special function is not that of words! As Lord Randolph 
Churchill said, in speaking last year in the Ilouse of Commons, it 
is as a rule very easy to take ‘a debating advantage” of the 
sailors and the soldiers. Alas, it is only too easy! Every prejudice 
in England is against them. Each of us has our own “ nothing-like- 
leather’ view of the questions that come before us, and it is not to 
our fancy for our own particular form of leather that these men 
appeal. There is very little fear that any special leather-prejudices 
of their own would do more than injure their appeal to us. But for 
all that we want their help. Let them give us the facts, let them 
take up questions in which we all can take an interest; occasionally, 
by way of relaxation, entertaining us by graphically portraying 
personal incidents of life, so that their graver lessons may be 
sweetened to our palate, and we think we can promise them a 
hearty welcome. Nowhere in England are people so sick of hear- 
ing nothing but the mouthings of the so-called Manchester school 
as in Manchester itself. We do not want any voices in England 
to be paramount. There is no fear whatever that those of these 
warriors will ever become so; but we want their voices to be heard 
as well as those of others. When all Europe is in arms we ought 
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to know enough of our condition to be sure that when the watch- 
man is asked, ‘“‘ What of the night?” an honest man may be able 
to answer, “ All’s well.” 

What I should like to see would be an organ dealing with all 
matters that concern the Empire at large, including the great ques- 
tions of Imperial defence and Imperial federation, though not neces- 
sarily bound to any particular view of those questions. Its articles 
need not necessarily be solely written by soldiers. Lord Carnarvon, 
Mr. Froude, Mr. Seeley, Lord Brassey, Lord Lorne, and all those who 
have devoted real study to these or cognate subjects, would, as I 
believe, find their most effective platform in its columns if it were 
properly managed. The many friends of England in foreign lands 
and in the Colonies would, I feel sure, add a most valuable and a 
most interesting clement to its pages. 

What forbids this? I have the strongest reasons for believing 
that many at least of the highest authorities in the Navy are at this 
moment most anxious for a realisation of some such project. I have 
been told, but I find it impossible to believe it, that, with the excep- 
tion of mere old fogeyism, the mere dread of a printed page, no 
matter how wise, how useful, how orderly, how disciplined the words 
may be that are printed, only one obstacle stands in the way. All the 
most able, the best known, and the most thoughtful soldiers desire to 
have some organ of the kind, but they have a notion that it would 
be distasteful to His Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief of the 
army. I am certain that they are mistaken. No man alive has in 
his time in his official capacity sanctioned more that tends to the 
advancement and enlightenment of the army. 

The United Service Institution is under his patronage. That 
excellent organization has played a most useful part. It has 
spread a knowledge of their business among soldiers. It has occa- 
sionally even been of use to statesmen. But it cannot by the very 
conditions of its existence fulfil this purpose—that of reaching and 
informing the public mind. The Staff College has been absolutely 
created and developed during the time of the present Commander-in- 
Chief. It in its way has done much to create that interest in the 
higher branches of their calling which is now a conspicuous quality 
of all the more intelligent of our young officers. 

Therefore I cannot for one moment believe that what has been 
found safe and advantageous under the autocratic conditions of the 
German Empire will appear dangerous to his Royal Highness. He 
will not think that what has proved in the best sense one of the 
most conservative and safe steps that has been taken under the 
French Republic, would be unsafe and dangerous under that 
monarchy of England of which all her sailors and soldiers are so 
proud. He cannot wish the public, which has heartily approved the 
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steps that I have named, to suppose that these things which he has 
officially sanctioned have been contrary to his private wishes. 

It is scarcely possible that anything should be better calculated to 
remove from the path of His Royal Highness those difficulties which, 
he has often told usin public, tend to prevent the improvements whic h 
he would desire. The English public are not unwilling to grant what 
is wanted, but, till those who can speak to them are free to speak 
with no uncertain voice, they cannot grant what is necessary because 
they do not know what it is. I therefore think that it may be safely 
assumed that there is no man who would more cordially approve of 
such a step as has been here suggested than His Royal Highness 
himself. What is far more probable is that some statesmen may be 
weak enough to fear that which would do them the greatest service, 
since it would bring within the regions of practical politics the vital 
interests of country. 

The public is being aroused to the danger of the present condition 
of things. They know that facts are kept back from them. They 
will never be satisfied until they are themselves allowed to judge of 
the soundness of the councils which are offered to the nation by 
those whose names they know. I believe, therefore, that some one 
will be found to undertake and successfully carry through the enter- 
prise I have suggested. It cannot be necessary in 1890 to advocate 
the principles which were stamped on the English mind by Milton’s 
Areopagitica. Truth must be left in the light of day to fight it out 
with falsehood. In the question which is for us the most momentous 
of all Truth is not allowed to do that now, It cannot be to the 
service of the State that this should be so. 
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THE REFORM OF TIE COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. 
Visirors to that legal “ Grove of Academe,” Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
ean hardly fail to have observed a large building with a sort of 
shabby-genteel pretension to architectural style which stands on the 
south side of the square. This, as a Latin inscription on the front 
informs the passer by, whose recollections of Propria que Maribus 
are not yet too remote, is the Royal College of Surgeons of England, 
a learned body chiefly known to the public as the custodian of the 
great museum collected by John Hunter and purchased after his 
death by the nation. To the bulk of the medical profession in this 
country the College is familiar as the Inquisition Chamber of their 
youthful days, where the tortures of “paper” and vird voce were 
undergone and the mystic rites of “pass” or “ pluck ”’ administered. 
The College of Surgeons gives the licence to practise, or what 
Moliére calls virtutem et puissanciam ... . taillandi coupandi et 
occidendi impune per totam terram or at any rate to that very con- 
siderable portion of it over which the Union Jack waves. It 
probably examines three-fourths of the medical students in Great 
Britain, and perhaps not less than five-sixths of those in England. 
In recent years, after the necessary diploma had been secured, 
few doctors in active practice ever gave themselves the least 
concern about the College or its affairs, and certainly the Council 
of that institution never troubled itself about them. Occasion- 
ally indeed some convicted criminal or particularly blatant quack 
was struck off the rolls in deference to public opinion; but there 
was no active help or even encouragement in the resistance to 
official tyranny, the struggle for the redress of legitimate grievances 
or the battle against unqualified practice which make up so great a 
part of the professional difficulties of a very large class of medical 
men. In fact, the rulers of the College hardly recognised its 
Members as forming any part of the body politic; rights and 
privileges were not for these but for their betters. In this spirit 
the College has been governed since the beginning of the present 
century, and though serious protests against both the system and 
its practical results were made sixty years ago, the efforts of the 
reformers were unsuccessful, and it was not till quite recently that 
the general body of members of the College endeavoured again to 
vindicate their right to a voice in the management of its affairs. 
The editor of a well-known magazine once said to me that there 
are only two subjects which really interest the British public, viz., 
religion and politics. It is especially difficult to get the general 
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community to trouble themselves about the affairs of corporations, 
whether they be city companies, a Royal Academy, or medical 
colleges. Medical politics are particularly uninteresting even to 
doctors outside official circles; to the general public naturally they 
are a sealed book. If now and again some faint echoes of the 
revolt of Members of the College of Surgeons against the governing 
body of that institution have reached the public ear through the din 
of more momentous conflicts, the matter is probably dismissed with 
a shrug as only “another squabble among the doctors.” I hope, 
however, to show that the question of the proper management of the 
College of Surgeons concerns not only its own members, but perhaps 
to a still greater degree the community at large. The demand for 
reform is not merely, as the governing body no doubt would like the 
public to believe, the wail of a few surgical Peris standing at the 
gate of the dingy paradise in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and gazing with 
longing eyes into the radiant council-room which they may not 
enter; nor is it echoed only by a few busybodies seeking a cheap 
advertisement. It is in reality a part of a great wave of professional 
opinion which is slowly but surely rising and gathering force to 
sweep away the rottenness of constitution, the inertness, inefficiency, 
evil traditions, and scandalous abuses of all kinds, owing to which 
our medical corporations, instead of aiding, have seriously obstructed 
the course of scientific progress. It is not merely a movement to 
enable persons who are not now represented on the Council of the 
College of Surgeons to share in the honours and emoluments within 
its gift; nor is it simply an agitation for the enfranchisement of the 
down-trodden Members. These objects are only means to great 
ends—the furthering the art of healing by the proper employment 
of the vast resources which the College has at its disposal, the pro- 
motion of the common weal by the improvement of medical education, 
the maintenance of a high standard of knowledge and practical skill 
in those wishing to enter the medical profession, and the general 
raising of the intellectual and social level of those who practise it. 
All this concerns not only the individual members of the public, but 
the State itself very closely, for the more medical science advances 
and the more efficient doctors become, the more will human suffering 
be relieved and the ravages of preventible disease be checked. The 
whole question will soon be brought before Parliament, and as it is 
most important that the real points at issue should be clearly appre- 
hended, it is necessary to glance at the history of the corporation, 
to describe its present constitution and to indicate the changes 
which it is sought to effect. 

The Royal College of Surgeons of England is the representative 
and the lineal descendant of two ancient guilds, the “ Barber Sur- 
geons” and the “Fellowship of Surgeons,” both of which were in 
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existence about the beginning of the fourteeenth century, and pos- 
sibly at a still earlier date. In 1461 the members of the former of 
these associations, the “‘ Freemen of the Mystery of the Barbers of 
the City of London using the Faculty of Surgery,” were formally 
incorporated as a company—“ one body and one perpetual fellowship 
or community,” by letters patent of February 24th, 1 Edward IV. 
In 1540 the two societies were amalgamated by an Act of Parlia 

ment (32 Henry VIII. c. 42) under the style and title of the “My 8- 
tery and Commonalty of the Barbers and Surgeons of London.” <A 
large picture of Holbein which is preserved in the Barbers’ Com- 
pany Hall in Monkwell Street, represents Bluff King Hal in the act 
of delivering the charter to Thomas Vicary, his sergeant chirurgeon, 
who, with fourteen of his brethren, is kneeling before the monarch. 
Prominent in the group, and apparently taking precedence of all 
except Vicary himself, who was the first master of the new company, 
are his Majesty’s barbers, Nicholas Sympson and Edmund Harman. 

By the Act of 1540 the union between the surgeons and the 
elegant fraternity of specialists for the hair was finally consummated. 
Although at that period surgeons ranked in social scale with 
“common’’ bakers, brewers, and scriveners,' from a study of the 
Act it appears that the union between the surgeons and the shavers 
was rather a mechanical mixture than a chemical combination. The 
difference between the two crafts is clearly recognised in the Act 
itself, and no member seems to have been allowed to practise what 
for convenience may be called both branches of the profession. 

The union was not a happy one, and as the surgeons improved in 
social status they seem to have been more and more anxious to sever 
themselves from their incongruous yoke-fellows. In 1684 they 
petitioned the King to be incorporated as an independent body, but 
the barbers were by no means equally desirous for divorce, and their 
voice prevailed. In 1744 a final effort was successfully made by the 
surgeons, and they managed to get an Act passed on May 2nd, 1745, 
by which the “artistic” section of the “ mystery” was definitively 
cut adrift and a purely surgical corporation instituted under the 
name of “The Master, Governors and Commonalty of the Art and 
Science of Surgery,” though they were commonly known after this 
date as the “Company of Surgeons.” In the Act under which the 
new Company was established the commonalty was to “enjoy the 
same liberties, privileges, and franchises as by any former Acts 
and Letters Patent given, granted, or confirmed.”? Notwithstanding 
its imposing title and its freedom from the old degrading asso- 
ciations, the days of the new corporation were not many in the 

(1) They are so classed in an Act of Parliament passed in 1530 (22 Henry VIII.) 
The low position of surgeons in the social hierarchy in the middle ages was of course 


due to the feudal notion that all manual work was degrading. 
(2) Mr. Tweedy in The Lancet, March 23rd, 1889. 
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land, nor was its career particularly brilliant. After much mis- 
management and irregularities of various kinds, it came to 
an end by a deliberate violation of its own Act of Incorporation, 
which required that no Court should be held unless the Master and 
the two Governors, or any two of them, should be present. Now it 
happened that shortly before the meeting of the Court of Assis- 
tants, held on July 7th, 1796, one of the Governors had died, 
whilst the other, John Wyatt by name, was living in Warwick- 
shire, blind and paralysed. Great efforts were made to have 
the poor old man brought up to London, and tradition says he 
was dragged for a considerable part of the way in a post-chaise, 
but in spite of all he did not arrive in time, and notwithstanding 
the absence of both the Governors, the Court was held on July 
7th—an illegal proceeding, by which the Company was declared 
to have infringed the Act of Incorporation, and, so to speak, snuffed 
itself out. In the following year an attempt was made by eleven 
members of the governing body to induce Parliament to grant an 
Act of Indemnity, and thus to restore the Corporation under the 
name of a College to more active conditions of life. The Bill, which 
was ingeniously drawn so as to give almost absolute power to the 
governing body, had very nearly been smuggled through Parliament 
before the members of the Corporation were aware of what was 
going on, but on learning the state of affairs they at once petitioned 
against the Bill. These eleven Assistants might have attained their 
ends, owing to their unedifying official record not being generally 
known, but as Johnson said of some plausible rogue, they were 
undone “as soon as their character came up with them.” Lord 
Thurlow championed the cause of the Members in the House of Lords, 
and the Bill, which had been on the point of being read a third time, 
was thrown out without a division.’ So scandalous were the dis- 
closures which had been made, and so strong had the opposition 
become, that the Court of Assistants never again summoned up 
courage to apply to Parliament. 

The ingenious idea of obtaining by Charter new privileges which 
had been refused by the House of Lords occurred to one of the 
Assistants ; and the amiable monarch, who could not have had any 
idea of the selfish designs of the Assistants, granted a Charter which 
practically deprived the Members of all vestige of their rights. It 
was thus that in March, 1800, after a good deal of intrigue, the 
governing body of the old Company of Surgeons obtained a new 
Charter, in the preamble of which it is said, “‘ Whereas we are 
informed that the old Company hath been and now is dissolved,” 
&e., &c. It is contended that this recital is incorrect, and that the 
Charter of George III. had no power to override an Act of Parlia- 


(1) Parliamentary Register of the House of Lords. London, 1797. 
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ment which has never been repealed. It is evident, moreover, that 
during the years 1796 to 1800 the old Company of Surgeons must 
have existed as a legal nominis umbra, as they continued to admit 
persons under letters testimonial, and on December 13th, 1799— 
that is four months before the Charter of 1800—by a unanimous 
vote accepted the guardianship of Hunter’s Museum. The new 
Company was intituled ‘The Royal College of Surgeons in London,” 
and the surviving Assistants of the old Company were to form the 
nucleus of the new Corporation. To the Royal College were con- 
firmed “all the liberties and privileges by any Act or Letters Patent 
granted or confirmed to or otherwise belonging to the previously 
existing body.” It seems obvious, as the Members contend, that a 
Royal Charter could not take away any of the privileges which had 
been granted to Members by the Act of Parliament of 1745, and 
as that Act had not deprived the Commonalty of their rights, the 
ancient privileges of the Members still belong to them de jure even if 
they have lapsed de facto. Persons in a position to be well acquainted 
with all the circumstances of the case have not hesitated to say 
that this Charter of 1800 was obtained by “ misrepresentation and 
fraud,’’’ and that the Crown was deliberately misled in the matter. 
It contained several of the provisions which had excited most oppo- 
sition on the part of the Members, and which as a matter of fact had 
caused the rejection of the Bill by Parliament. The petition 
against this measure stated that the “ancient privileges of the 
Members as such would be annihilated, and their right of meeting 
in general court would be taken away.” The Court of Assistants 
was to choose the Master, the Governors, and the Examiners, 
and to fill up vacancies as they arose in their own ranks. In 
short, the oligarchical form of government into which the old 
company had gradually degenerated was fully recognised and con- 
firmed by this Charter, and beyond the fact that it is necessarily 
implied that the Assistants must be chosen from among the Members, 
no voice in the management of the corporate affairs is given to the 
Members. The only crumb of comfort which they could find in the 
document was that their “ancient privileges’? are nowhere expressly 
annulled therein. They are simply passed over as of none account. 
From those who had nothing, however, even the little that they 
seemed to have was before very long taken away. By a Charter 
granted in 1843, a “‘ new class of members . . . to be called Fellows” 
was created, from among whom alone the members of the Council 
were in future to be chosen. The Fellows were to be a higher 
academical order, and were to win their spurs by passing a special 
examination a good deal more searching than the one required for 
the ordinary Membership. The Members thus lost the only real 


(1) Lancet, vol. i., 1843, No. 44, p. 126. 
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“privilege” left them, to wit, their eligibility to the governing 
body. 

By the Charter of 1843 the constitution of the College was practi- 
cally fixed in its present form. The Commonalty consists of Fel. 
lows who must have attained the age of twenty-five years and passed 
certain special examinations, and Members who must have completed 
their twenty-first year and passed examinations of a lower, but still 
qualifying standard. The Fellows alone are eligible for appointment 
to the governing body or Council, which consists of twenty-four 
Fellows, inclusive of a President and two Vice-Presidents, who are 
elected by the Council from its own body. Three members of the 
Council retire annually and therefore the members of the Council, as 
a rule, hold office for the long period of eight years. The Fellows 
alone constitute the electoral body. Until last year, the Fellows 
could vote only in person, so that election to the governing body 
was practically in the hands of those residing in London. bya 
Charter obtained in 1888, however, voting by means of voting papers 
is allowed under certain restrictions. The Council can make bye-laws, 
which must, however, receive the approval of the Crown under the 
hand of one of the Secretaries of State or the sanction of Parliament; 
it appoints Examiners, holds the property of the College in trust, and 
has the absolute control of its funds. Fellows who vote, as a rule, 
belong, or are ambitious to belong, to the same class as those who 
monopolise the offices and honours of the college. The result is that 
the college is practically in the hands of metropolitan hospital 
surgeons, with a very slight infusion of provincial men belonging 
to the same class. The vast majority of the members of the College, 
on the other hand, are general practitioners whose professional 
interests and necessities are altogether different from those of 
hospital surgeons. The governing body is therefore out of sym- 
pathy and out of touch with the great bulk of the governed, an 
unsatisfactory state of things which materially lessens the usefulness 
of the College, and must, if allowed to continue, end in bringing 
the institution a second time to ruin and disgrace. 

Having shown by historical references that the present College of 
Surgeons is the lineal descendant and heir of the old Barber Surgeons’ 
Company, it would appear unnecessary to pursue this line any 
further, but the culminating argument is to be found in the fact 
that the present Council have administered the same trust funds as 
were originally bequeathed to the Barber Surgeons’ Company and by 
the Act of 1745, specially granted to the Company of Surgeons. 
Thus the sum of £510, originally vested in the united companies of 
the Barbers and Surgeons, and given to them by Edward Arris for 
the institution of lectures on the muscles, together with an annuity of 
£16 bequeathed to the united companies by John Gale, for one 
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anatomy lecture, was accordingly “ vested in and deemed the sole 
property, estate, and effects of the Company and Corporation of 
Surgeons established and incorporated by this Act.” Now the 
Council of the present College of Surgeons appoints an Arris and 
Gale lecturer every year, and pays him with money derived from 
these trusts, the right to administer which comes to it only as being 
the legal representative of the old Company in which they were 
vested. But it holds these trusts under the Act of 1745, as they have 
never been transferred to it by any subsequent Act. Our point, 
therefore, is that having inherited the property of the old Company, 
the College must also have inherited its liabilities—in other words, 
the duty of allowing its Commonalty (to quote the Act of 1745) “to 
enjoy the same liberties, privileges, and franchises as by any former 
Acts and letters patent given and confirmed.” 

Ihave endeavoured to prove by historical evidence' and legal argu- 
ment that the Members of the College of Surgeons have been most 
unfairly deprived of their ancient rights, but such pleadings, I fully 
admit, may have little weight with the general public. I willingly 
concede that, if the College, in spite of its vicious constitution, 
had discharged, and was still discharging its functions in a manner 
calculated to advance the profession and thus to benefit the public, 
there would be less substantial grounds for appealing to Parliament ; 
and apart from constitutional history and points of law, I prefer to 
base the claim of the Members to be masters in their own house on 
the broad grounds of common justice and public expediency. I am 
quite willing to give up the laborious fishings for charters and 
statutes in what Carlyle would call “foul Lethean quagmires’’— 
indeed, the argument based on the ancient guilds may seem to many 
like an attempt to vitalise the fossil remains of the ichthyosaurus. 

I have already sufficiently dwelt on the absurdity of the existing 
arrangement under which the members who form the backbone of 
the medical profession in England have to leave the government of 
the College in the hands of a few surgical Brahmins, who treat them 
as though they belonged to a lower caste, and seem to dread their 
admission to the C ‘euneil chamber as something unclean that would 
defile them. It is somewhat surprising, however, that the high 
priests of respectability show no unwillingness to meet these pariahs 
when invited by them to consultations! The unnatural relations 
between the Council and the Members could never have continued to 
exist if the Members had possessed an elective power, and, indeed, it 


(1) Those who wish to pursue these investigations are referred to the excellent sum- 
mary contained in Mr. Ernest Hart’s speech delivered at the deputation of members to 
the Privy Council (British Medical Journal, Nov. 19, 1887). This statement was, I 
believe, based on an elaborate historico-legal enquiry carried out by the eminent 
counsel, Mr. B. F. C. Costelloe. 
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might have been thought likely that the whole body of Fellows, and 
not merely an enlightened few, would have interfered on behalf of 
their weaker brethren. Mr. Erichsen, formerly a distinguished 
President of the College, goes so far as to assert’ that men of science 
are scarcely to be found in the ranks of the Members of the College, 
and he appeals to the Fellowship of the Royal Society as a test. He 
implies that Fellows of the College have frequently obtained this, 
the blue ribbon of science, but that Members have rarely gained 
the distinction. A writer in the Lancet,’ whose identity was thinly 
disguised under the pseudonym of “ Historicus,” has, however, com- 
pletely demolished this argument, showing that, whilst there were 
at that time only eight Fellows of the College (by examination) who 
were Fellows of the Royal Society, there were no fewer than thirty- 
one Members of the College, besides fourteen who were Fellows of 
the College only by election, and therefore must rank as Members 
so far as examination is concerned. It would, indeed, be easy to 
show that there are many men among the despised Members who 
are fully the equals of any of the governing body even in surgery, 
while in all branches of medical science outside that particular 
speciality they are immensely their superiors. 

The object for which the Royal College of Surgeons was estab- 
lished is indicated in the Charter of 1800 in the following terms: 
“ And whereas it is of great consequence to the commonweal of the 
kingdom that the art and science of Surgery should be duly pro- 
moted. And whereas it appears to us that the establishment of a 
College of Surgeons will be expedient for the due promotion and 
encouragement of the study and practice of the said art and science, 
now we, of our special grace,” &c., &c. Now, how has the College 
fulfilled its mission? It has assuredly not promoted the study of 
surgery as it might have done by the teaching given within its 
walls, nor has it sufficiently encouraged students to resort either 
to its library or to its museum for purposes of self-instruction. 
There are, indeed, nominally professors of surgery and pathology 
and comparative anatomy and physiology, who each deliver three 
lectures in the course of the year, whilst other lectures on special 
subjects are given under certain trust funds. Excellent as these 
discourses are, however, they can scarcely be described as an 
adequate provision for “the due promotion and encouragement 
of the study and practice of the art and science of surgery.” 
It is noteworthy how little of its own money the College spends 
on teaching: last year the amount expended under the head 
of “lectures” is given as £107 2s., while the expenditure of 
money derived from trust funds was £253. The prizes given by 


(1) Zhe Member, the Fellow, and the Franchise. London, H. K. Lewis, 1886. 
(2) December 11th, 1886. 
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the College are also the proceeds of legacies; it does not offer any 
“encouragement” from its own pocket. It has never done any- 
thing to encourage physiological or pathological research—depart- 
ments of science closely connected, one might have thought, with 
the promotion of surgery ; and it has only lately set about aiding in 
the establishment of a pathological laboratory after nearly every 
medical school in the kingdom has organised one. Under the head 
of what are grandiloquently called “ expenses for scientific pur- 
poses” last year the total expenditure was £3,126 11s. 10d., the 
bulk of this sum consisting of salaries and wages to officials and 
servants in the museum; of the “ promotion” or “ encouragement ”’ 
of research of any kind I see no trace in these accounts! The 
Examiners, on the other hand, shared close upon £9,000 among 
them. The library of the College was actually founded against the 
wishes of those who obtained the Charter of 1800, one of the con- 
ditions insisted on by the opponents being that a library should be 
part of the new institution. It was more than a quarter of a century, 
however, before any real effort was made to carry this laudable pro- 
ject into execution, and then, as usual in the history of the College, 
only on pressure being applied from without. These facts suffice to 
show how the College of Surgeons, which is the richest medical cor- 
poration in the world, fulfils its function of promoting and encourag- 
ing the study and practice of surgery. The plain truth is that, 
instead of being in any sense a college or school of surgery, it is 
little more than a huge shop for the sale of surgical licences. 

It is, however, in its capacity of Cerberus at the gate leading into the 
medical profession that the College is most interesting to the public. 
The nation has a right to expect that at least this humble necessary 
function shall be discharged with all possible efficiency. What are 
the facts of the case? The College has done nothing for the 
improvement of medical education ; on the contrary, it has sometimes 
shown itself so obstructive to reform as almost to justify a suspicion 
that it did not wish its members to become well enough educated to 
throw off the yoke and insist on the restoration of their rights. By 
a system of cunningly devised bye-laws it succeeded in closing the 
private schools of anatomy which flourished in London in the early 
part of the century, and in preventing provincial teachers from pre- 
paring students. The governing body thus obtained a practical 
monopoly of hospital appointments? and lectureships, greatly to the 
detriment of medical education. 

The Lancet in its early days did much good work in reforming 

(1) These restrictions have now been removed, but for a long time they acted both 
injuriously and unfairly. 

(2) It will scarcely be believed that the degree of Master of Surgery of the University 


of London does not qualify for an appointment for the post of surgeon at the general 
hospitals of London. 
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some of the worst hospital abuses, and in fact it made its position by 
its successful efforts in this direction; but, though it made vigorous 
attempts to cleanse the Augean stables of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, the 
cloaca maxima of the College proved too severe a task even for Mr. 
Wakley. Many serious defects still require to be remedied. It will 
hardly be believed that until the year 1868 the College granted 
diplomas to practise without.requiring from candidates the slightest 
evidence of any knowledge of medicine; though it is notorious 
that medical cases make up the bulk of what is called general 
practice. It was only in deference to the remonstrances of the 
General Medical Council that Examiners in medicine were appointed, 
but the examinations were little better than a farce. Even then 
no means were taken to discover whether a candidate had any 
acquaintance with the obstetrical art, which forms so important 
a part of the medical practitioner's duties, and it was not till 1881 
that, alarmed by a significant hint from the Royal Commission, they 
took steps to remedy the omission. But even in the province of 
surgery, on which the very existence of the College is based, its 
shortcomings are only too apparent. It will scarcely be believed 
that it does not even now require candidates for Membership to 
prove their capacity to perform operations. The Medical Council 
in 1881-2* commented most unfavourably on the manner in 
which candidates’ knowledge of practical surgery was tested, but 
the examination does not seem to have been improved since then 
to any considerable extent. I am informed by recent examinees that 
the candidates now mark out lines on the living body with coloured 
chalk, &c., and afterwards make certain flourishes with wooden 
knives! This is hardly less absurd than it would be to test the 
marksmanship of riflemen with pea-shooters. It would appear that 
the Council is by no means anxious that the Members should become 
good operators, for at present nearly all operations in London, and 
many of those occurring in the country, fall into the hands of the 
Council of the College or their friends the hospital surgeons. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that there are many persons residing 
in the rural districts who cannot afford to summon surgeons from 
London, and hence general practitioners are not unfrequently com- 
pelled to use the knife. Again, the surgeons connected with the 
great slate quarries, coal mines, and many other industries are 
generally Members of the College, who, as was just shown, have not 
undergone any examination as to their skill in operative surgery. 
These gentlemen have to acquire dexterity at the expense of patients, 
instead of learning it on the dead subject, and I know of several 
cases in which lamentable accidents have occurred through this want 
of early training. 

(1) The inspectors specially recommended in 1882 that ‘‘steps should be taken to 
test the candidates by actual operations on the dead body.”’ 
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With regard to other existing abuses there is, first, the uncon- 
trolled management of vast sums of money by the twenty-four gen- 
tlemen who form the governing body. How considerable these are 
may be gathered from the last balance-sheet published by the College. 
During the year from Midsummer Day, 1888, to the corresponding 
date in 1889, the total receipts amounted to £28,476 17s. 3d. Of 
this sum £20,587 14s. was received in examination fees, £7,057 8s. 9d. 
came from house property and investments, £558 6s. 11d. from fees 
paid by office-bearers at election and other miscellaneous sources, 
and £273 7s. 7d. from trust funds. The gravest doubts are enter- 
tained by many Members of the College as to the wisdom which has 
been shown by the authorities in the expenditure of their large 
income; and the considerable sums which have been lavished on 
the construction of new buildings are regarded by many as a piece 
of wasteful extravagance. Another abuse is that these gentlemen 
have the distribution of the College loaves and fishes entirely in their 
hands, and they naturally reserve a large proportion of them for their 
own consumption. As these Examinerships are now worth between 
£500 and £600' a year and Councillors receive a fee of a guinea 
every time they attend a meeting of the Council, it is obvious that 
the lines of a Councillor Examiner are cast in fairly pleasant places. 
One is not surprised to hear, therefore, that some of the fortunate 
Examiners are loth to relinquish the sweets of office, and get their 
term protracted in defiance of express regulations to the contrary. 
The Examiners are elected for five years, and frequently for a second 
term of the same duration; but a resolution was proposed at the 
Council on August 19th, 1866, and confirmed on October 11th of 
the same year, that no one who has been twice elected an Examiner 
should be elected a third time. Notwithstanding this, Sir William 
Savory remained on the Court of Examiners for fourteen years, during 
which period he received the sum of £5,561 12s. However excellent 
an Examiner Sir William Savory may have been, it seems undesirable 
that one individual should carry off so large a share of the emolu- 
ments of office. The plan of keeping the Examinerships “in the 
family’ is an abuse of a very bad kind; it encourages jobbery 
and tends to lower the standard of examination by placing the 
examiners beyond the reach of censure or even supervision. It 
further prevents the formation of an independent Council, for those 
who are looking for Examinerships dare not express opinions contrary 
to those of the leaders on the Council. In all properly constituted 
corporations the members of the governing body are disqualified 
from being elected to lucrative offices in their own gift. The 
members of the Senate of the University of London cannot become 

(1) The amount varies in different years, but owing to the increasing number of 


students there has been a steady rise in the yearly payments to Examiners in the last 
decennium. 
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candidates for Examinerships, and it “is a customary rule in cor- 
porations, and even in the vestries, that offices of emolument cannot 
be distributed by the members among each other.”' The system of 
having paid Examiners who are themselves directors of the insti- 
tution was years ago felt to be a very crying evil, even by some of 
the Councillors themselves, and in 1870 Mr. Quain moved a resolu- 
tion “that not less than four members of the Court of Examizers 
should be Fellows who are not, and have not been members of 
Council.” This was passed some time afterwards on the seconding 
of Sir William Fergusson, but in spite of this rule, in 1884, every 
member of the Court of Examiners was on the Council, and at the 
present moment there are no less than six Councillor Examiners. 
When it was pointed out to the Lord President?” that the resolution of 
the Council had not been carried out, the excuse was that some resolu- 
tions were “operative,” whilst some others were “ inoperative,” or, 
in other words, that the resolution of one Council could be treated as 
u dead letter by another Council. It is needless to observe that the 
self-denying ordinance of Mr. Quain and Sir W. Fergusson remained 
a dead letter, and that no attempt has been made to secure its 
becoming “operative” by getting it inserted in the recent Charter. 

With respect to the distribution of offices and dignities, one of the 
abuses which is loudly complained of is the manner in which the 
President of the College is elected. In the earlier times a Warden or 
Master chosen by the suffrages of his brother freemen might feel a 
legitimate pride in receiving such a mark of honour, but the office 
is now kept strictly within the charmed circle of the twenty-four 
who till quite recently undertook the part in regular rotation. In 
consequence of this the office has become so degraded that it has lost 
all importance, and as often as not it is filled by a nobody of whom 
no one outside the profession has ever heard. The President may 
confer dignity on the office, as in the case of the present eminent 
incumbent, but this is scarcely as it should be, and if the election of 
the President were in the hands of the whole Corporation, it would 
add immensely to the dignity and the prestige of the office. If the 
President were thus elected it would at any rate be impossible for the 
temple of surgical science to have a high priest, as has lately 
been the case, whose eloquence littered the ground with dropped 
aspirates, “thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks in 
Vallombrosa.” 

To show the urgent need for reform it should be stated that 
although the nominal governing body comprises twenty-four 
members there is an “inner circle”’ which is the effective managing 
agency. This consists of the President with a “ power behind the 


(1) Letter from ‘‘ Lincoln’s Inn,”’ British Medical Journal, October 29th, 1887. 
(2) The remarks made by Mr. Tweedy at the first meeting of Fellows and Members 
will be found in Britisi Medical Journal, March 29th, 1884. 
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throne,” in the shape of an official who, if the nominal head of the 
College is not strong, is the wire-puller who works the whole 
machinery of government. This is the Secretary, who is not himself 
a medical practitioner. Nothing better shows the profound distrust 
with which the governing body regards the Commonalty than the 
fact that at one time there was a regulation rendering Members of 
the College ineligible for the office of secretary. Whether this 
regulation still exists or not, its spirit still survives. The govern- 
ing body prefers a secretary free from any community of feeling 
with the members, and whose interests, politically speaking, are 
opposed to theirs. A friend of mine who is behind the scenes 
expresses the true “inwardness” of the present régime by the 
following equation— 
SECRETARY + President = College. 

According to another equally well-informed authority, the mode of 
procedure, say in choosing Examiners, is as follows :—Unless the 
President has a protégé of his own the Secretary generally selects 
some person known to be inoffensive, that is to say, one belonging 
to the class of men that are (figuratively speaking) fat and such as 
sleep o’ nights, like those Casar wished to have about him. In 
these quiet but calculating breasts lies no inconvenient reforming 
zeal. The President and Secretary having agreed upon a candidate, 
the Vice-Presidents are next “nobbled,” and these in turn subject 
other members of Council who can be trusted to the same process. 
The matter is thus settled without any fuss, and when the balloting 
takes place the unanimity of the vote is wonderful. It is impos- 
sible adequately to discuss the subject of the reform of the College 
of Surgeons within the limits of a magazine article, and I have 
been obliged to omit many points that have great weight with 
members of the medical profession because they are too technical to 
be made intelligible to general readers, without long and wearisome 
explanation. I think I have said enough, however, to show that the 
reforming party has a very strong case, and that in fighting for 
their own rights, they are fighting the battle of the public. 

Nothing but a thorough reform of the whole constitution of the 
College will suffice. As things are at present, the retirement in 
rotation of members of the Council is so arranged that it takes eight 
years to change the personnel of that body. Evil communications 
corrupt good manners, and under such a system the most ardent 
reformer is almost sure to “‘ become subdued to that he works in like 
the dyer’s hand,” after such prolonged exposure. Mr. Rivington sug- 
gested in 1870 that the cycle of complete regeneration should be re- 
duced to four years, and when a representative government’ has been 

(1) The arguments in favour of the representation of the Members of the College on 
the Council, and replies to Mr. Erichsen’s contentions, are set forth at length in Mr. 


Rivington’s work on the Medical Profession, pp. 927, 938. 
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established it will certainly be necessary that the electors should have 
the power of directing the policy of the College by eliminating, if 
necessary, obstructive Councillors. 

Having shown that earlier associations of surgeons were repre- 
sentative bodies in which every individual exercised his rights 
as an elector, having exposed the process by which those rights 
were lost, and having described the abuses which have arisen in 
consequence of the gradual decay of a once vigorous institution,’ it 
remains to call attention to the present situation, and to point out the 
steps that are being taken to remedy the most pressing evils. Since 
1885 a solemn farce has been enacted by calling an annual meeting 
of Fellows and Members, a ridiculous parody of the old “ moot,” 
when the freemen of the guild elected their officers. But whilst 
they affect to preserve the outward form of the great constitutional 
right of meeting, it need scarcely be said that they keep the sub- 
stance for themselves. Like the lawyer in the fable, they devour 
the oyster and hand the shell to their dupes. The meetings are 
summoned by the President, but the Council make a point of 
taking no part in the proceedings. They sit apart like the gods 
of Lucretius, “holding no form of creed but contemplating all,’ 
and listen with courteous, if occasionally somewhat somnolent, 
placidity to the debating society exercitations in which the Fellows 
and Members are permitted to indulge. There may be a good deal 
of sound and fury in these harangues, but to the Council they 
signify nothing. Indeed, the peaceful tendencies of the new Pre- 
sident were shown by the introduction of tea and coffee at the 
last meeting, and under the soothing influence of these conditions 
the ceremony went off like a family tea-party. It must, however, 
be admitted that the governing body has to some extent mended its 
manners towards the inferior beings under its sway. The serene 
Olympian indifference with which the Council lets the heathen 
rage and the people imagine vain things around their feet, is a dis- 
tinct improvement on the open contempt with which it formerly 
treated its despised subjects. 

It is a fact, incredible as it may sound to the ears of this level- 
ling generation, that in the early years of the present century 
Members were only admitted into the College buildings—their own 
house, be it remembered—by the back door in Portugal Street, then 
a “filthy street,” crowded with butchers’ and costermongers’ carts.” 
In 1824, when a large audience was waiting in the College theatre 
to hear the Hunterian Oration, Sir William Blizzard suddenly 
ordered the Members present to take off their hats. The command, 
which was given in the tone of an angry schoolmaster, was received 
with laughter, and the pompous official had to comfort his outraged 





(1) See Green’s Short History of the English People, Sec. iv. 
(2) Memorials of J. F. South, p. 71. 
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dignity as best he could with the assurance that the audacious 
rebels were Quakers.’ In 1831 an effort was made by the late Mr. 
Wakley, the proprietor and first editor of The Lancet, to recover 
the right of holding a meeting in the lecture-room of the College 
of Surgeons. The doors were advertised by the authorities to open 
at three o'clock, the lecturer not commencing till four. The object 
of the meeting was very harmless and indeed praiseworthy ; it was 
to get up a memorial to the Admiralty, to induce that body to rescind 
a recent regulation under which naval surgeons were not allowed to 
attend the levées of his Majesty. It would seem likely that such a 
meeting would have been acquiesced in by the authorities, but in- 
stead of this, the distinguished reformer who headed the movement 
was, under the authority of the President, seized by several “ Bow- 
street runners,” and expelled with an amount of brutality which 
even in those days excited astonishment. Indeed, had not Mr. 
Wakley been a man of great power and some agility, there is no 
doubt that he would have been murdered on that occasion, for one 
of the “runners” aimed a blow at his head with a heavy metal staff 
whilst he was lying prostrate on the ground.” The attempt of Mr. 
Wakley to revive the ancient rights of the Members to assemble 
in their own house was, to use the words of Sir Leicester Dedlock, 
looked upon by the Council as the “opening of floodgates, and the 
uprooting of distinctions”; and an elaborate bye-law was at once 
passed (Sect. xviii—Meetings of Fellows and Members), by which 
it was ordained that any Fellow or Member attempting to 
take part in “any debate or discussion whatsoever . . . at any 
meeting convened by the President or Council for the delivery of 
lectures or orations either before or after the same shall have com- 
menced or terminated . . . shall forfeit all his rights and privi- 
leges as a Fellow or a Member.” It will scarcely be believed that 
this infamous bye-law was acted on in the year 1889, and that several 
highly respectable members of the profession were threatened with 
expulsion from the College for endeavouring to assert their rights. 
The origin of the present agitation for reform in the constitution of 
the College of Surgeons is, in my opinion, directly traceable to the 
immense “ betterment” in the intellectual and social condition of 
medical practitioners, which has been brought about in recent years 
by the higher standard of general education which has been 
enforced in recent years. Enlightenment has naturally been fol- 


(1) One of the gentlemen, a Mr. William Pollard, as a matter of fact, actually 
belonged to the Society of Friends. The story is told in a different way in the charm- 
ing Memorials of J. F. South (p. 77), but I have given it as I heard it from the late Dr. 
Billing, who died a few years ago at a very advanced age. 

(2) Lancet, 1830—31, p. 796. The authorities at the College of Surgeons had ob- 
tained the ‘‘runners’’ from Bow Street, owing to the magistrate being under the 
impression that a large meeting would take place at the College, and that a number 
of pickpockets were expected to be present! | 
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lowed by awakening, and the medical “ masses” have now become 
keenly alive to the injustice and absurdity of a system of class 
government which was formerly more or less blindly accepted as 
in harmony with the eternal fitness of things. Errors and short- 
comings and other signs of human infirmity in the powers that be 
are more clearly seen; abuses are more speedily detected and 
less meekly tolerated. In short, the Members of the College of 
Surgeons have had it borne in upon them, that, to use the words of 
one who was himself for several years a member of the governing 
body, “it is an anomaly that a great institution like this, consisting 
of, at the very least, 13,000 perfectly educated and well-qualified 
men, should be entirely at the mercy of twenty-four of their 
number.”’? 

The right of the Fellows and Members to meet in the College 
for the purpose of discussing collegiate interests was first definitely 
recognised on March 24, 1870, when a general meeting of the 
College was called to consider the position of the institution as 
regards proposed medical legislation. The meeting was convened 
by the President and Council, in accordance with a requisition 
signed for the most part by provincial Fellows and Members. The 
reception of these gentlemen by the President was “ childlike 
and bland”; he smilingly informed them that the Council 
“gladly and unanimously acceded to their wishes that they should 
meet in the College.” But it subsequently transpired that the 
pleasant old gentleman who at that time acted as President had 
an ace up his sleeve, for the day before the meeting he had caused 
the College beadle to be sworn in as a special constable “ to prevent 
felonies and disorders.” Notwithstanding the unanimity and glad- 
ness shown by the Council at meeting the Members in 1870, they 
made no further efforts to dwell together in brotherly unity till 1884. 
The immediate cause which led to another conference was a proposal 
emanating from the Council that application should be made to the 
Crown for a new charter embodying certain alterations in the bye- 
laws. The most important of these were that the amount of the 
yearly value of property in land or rents permitted to be held by the 
College should be raised, and that, in accordance with the repeated 
demands of the medical press, and of a memorial signed by four 
hundred Fellows, the mode of election to the Council should be by 
voting papers as well as in person. Many Members of the Council 
would have obtained these alterations with the knowledge of the 
Fellows and Members of the College, but on the motion of Mr. 


(1) Mr. Timothy Holmes in his speech as one of the members of a deputation from 
the Association of Fellows of the Royal College of Surgeons to the Lord President of 
the Council, November 11th, 1887.— Brit. Med. Journ., Nov. 12, 1887. 

(2) See a letter from Colonel Henderson, then Chief Commissioner of Police, to Mr. 
Christopher Heath, Lancet, vol. i. 1870, p. 638. 
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Erichsen, a Member of the Council, it was decided to submit the sug- 
gested alterations in the charters to a general meeting of the Fellows 
and Members. This meeting was held on March 24, 1884, and at it 
Mr. Paul Swain, a very distinguished Fellow practising at Plymouth, 
moved four resolutions of an extremely moderate character, but all 
tending in the direction of reform. Three of these were negatived 
by the Council, only one being accepted, and that one in such a form 
that it was practically useless. In fact the Council, like Marshal 
MacMahon, seemed to say, J’y suis, j'y reste. This attitude of un- 
compromising resistance to demands in themselves moderate and 
equitable, and made in no turbulent or aggressive spirit, led to the 
formation of two associations, one of Fellows and the other of 
Members, with the object of effecting a reform of the constitution of 
the College. The associations have ever since actively pursued the 
end in view, and they have already done something towards its 
accomplishment. 

The great difficulty in the way of effecting reform of the College 
has hitherto lain in the supineness and indifference of the great bulk 
of its Commonalty. Their attitude has been like that of the political 
Gallios known in America as Mugwumps; they have been willing 
to let who would attend to the business of the Corporation, so long 
as they were relieved of all trouble. Inhis Physiology of the Medical 
Student Albert Smith describes that interesting personage as not 
caring after he had “passed” if the hospital which he had 
“ walked ” was burned down the next day. I do not think I am 
wrong in saying that there is a like absence of sickly sentiment 
with regard to the College in the breasts of many of its members. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the great vis inertie to be overcome, the 
associations of Fellows and Members have aroused the feelings of the 
medical profession at large, and this in its turn will, it is hoped, 
exercise a powerful influence in Parliament. The action of the 
Members’ Association is especially likely to attract the attention of 
the public, who cannot have forgotten the scandalous way in which 
some members of this society were treated by the Council of the 
College on February 28th of last year. After exhausting every 
effort at conciliation, and after having invited the President to call 
a general meeting without effect, the Association of Members, acting 
on legal advice, and having given due notice to the Council, con- 
vened a meeting to be held at the College. I have described the 
similar demonstration which took place sixty years previously, on 
which occasion the Members gained an entrance to the College, and 
I have set forth the ruffianly way in which their leader was subse- 
quently expelled. In the more recent affair the President showed 
greater strategical skill. The precincts of the College were treated 
like a proclaimed district in Ireland, and a powerful body of police 
was drawn up in the courtyard. The practitioners, however, did 
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not attempt to blow up the gates with dynamite, or carry the 
palings by assault. On the contrary, they retired with dignity to 
the Venetian Chamber of the Holborn Restaurant, as their ancestors 
had marched under similar circumstances to the Crown and Anchor 
in the Strand more than half a century previously. It need scarcely 
be said that on both occasions the Members recorded their grave 
dissatisfaction with the attempts of the President and Council to 
deprive them of their rights. But the matter did not end here. 
Last February the Council gave notice to the secretaries of the 
Members’ Association, the supposed ringleaders of the meeting, that, 
in accordance with bye-law Section 17, they would be deprived of 
their Membership and would thus lose their right of practice—a 
sentence which would practically deprive them of the means of 
earning their livelihood. 

With regard to the legal aspect of the Members’ claim to hold 
meetings in the building paid for with their own money, and to have 
something to say as to the making of the laws by which they are 
governed, there is in my opinion great force in an argument urged 
by Mr. John Tweedy ' at the deputation of the Association of Fellows 
to the Lord President of the Council. Mr. Tweedy pointed out that 
in the Charter the Fellows and Members are called “the body cor- 
porate and politic.” In the declaration which every Member has to 
sign on his almission to Membership, he binds himself whilst a 
Member of the College to observe the bye-laws thereof. But, as has 
been said, these bye-laws may be altered, rescinded, or added to 
without the knowledge or consent of the “body corporate and 
politic,” and even against their express wishes; so that, as Mr. 
Tweedy well says, of two parties to a solemn contract, one is at 
liberty to alter the terms at pleasure, while the other is bound by it 
without having any power of approving or disapproving, Such an 
arrangement can only be described as absolutely contrary to every 
principle of equity. It is almost as if in subscribing to the Thirty- 
nine Articles, one bound oneself to accept all others that theological 
imagination might at any time devise. 

What is it, it may be asked, that the reforming party wants? 
Its aims are clearly expressed in the draft of the Bill which will 
soon be introduced into the House of Lords by Lord Dunraven. The 
principal features are: That the Council of the College shall be 
elected by voting papers by the Fellows and such Members of the 
College as are of ten years’ standing.” That the Fellows and 

(1) Deputation of the Association of Fellows to the Privy Council, 1887. Published 
in supplement to the British Medical Journal, November 12th, 1887. 

(2) In the most recent draft of the proposed Bill the Members are not necessarily 
compelled to wait ten years before they can acquire the right to vote, but the Council is 
to have the power to effect this end by providing a bye-law. This appears to be a 


distinction without a difference, as the Council is not likely to shorten the period of 
probation. 
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Members shall be entitled to meet at reasonable times within the 
College, and that resolutions passed by a majority of two-thirds of 
a meeting consisting of at least 300 Members concerning the bye- 
laws or the expenditure of the College shall be binding on the 
Council. That the iniquitous penal bye-law (Section xvii.), which 
has hitherto prevented Members meeting, shall be rescinded. That 
six Members of the College of twenty years’ standing may sit on the 
Council after being duly elected. Finally, that the manner of 
election of Examiners shall be amended, and the term of office of the 
members of the Council shortened. There is much in this Bill 
which is good; but a more liberal scheme is really required. The 
fact that only three members of the Council retire annually makes 
it impossible for any constituency to seriously change the character 
of the Council, except after a lapse of several years. 

In obtaining a new Constitution it is of the greatest importance that 
the Examiners should be prohibited from sitting on the Council, 
and, indeed, no member of the Council! should be allowed to become 
an Examiner until he has ceased to act on the Council for a period 
of at least five years. Again, considering that the share of the 
income of the College provided by the Members is nine times as 
great as that contributed by the Fellows,’ it appears to me that the 
Members are making a mistake in asking that only six of their body 
may sit on the Council, whilst the remaining eighteen seats will be 
occupied by Fellows. Perhaps what strikes one most in the pro- 
posed Bill is the extreme modesty of the Members in estimating 
their own capacity to vote for Councillors, and the long term of self- 
imposed probation they consider they must undergo before any of 
their persecuted race could sit by the side of the august autocrats 
of the Council table. The Member, under the proposed plan, 
must wait ten years before he is worthy to become an elector, 
and he must prove by another ten years of toil and long-enduring 
patience that he is fit to enter into the glorious company of the 
elect. Although the workman and small tradesman, the clerk and 
the artisan, are considered qualified to vote on the most momentous 
public questions of the day without any term of probation, a 
Member of the College of Surgeons, according to the proposed new 
Act, would require ten years to educate himself as regards the 
intricacies of his corporation before he would be able to give a vote 
to the person he would like to represent him on the governing body 
of the College! This is all the more remarkable, when his very 
education as a medical man would give him the kind of information 
which it is desirable an elector should possess. The affairs of great 
corporations, such as banks, railways, gas companies, and insurance 
offices are certainly more intricate than those of the College of Sur- 


(1) Last year, according to the balance-sheet set out in the Calendar of the College 
Members contributed £18,347 14s. as against £1,914 10s. paid by its Fellows. 
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geons; but I am not aware that any company exists in which a 
shareholder is obliged to wait several years after purchasing stock 
before he can become sufficiently educated to take part in electing 
directors. It is to be hoped, therefore, when the modest Bill which 
the Association of Members of the College of Surgeons have requested 
Lord Dunraven to introduce into the House of Lords comes up for 
discussion that its provisions will be greatly enlarged, so that the 
Commonalty may be properly represented, as they were in the old 
days of the guilds. 

Even in the suggestion which I have made there is nothing of a 
revolutionary nature, nothing smacking of Nihilism or anarchism or 
tending in the remotest degree to upset that glorious ark of our 
political covenant, the British constitution." The purpose in view 
is simply to restore the Members to the position from which they 
have been unjustly deposed, and to place the College on a more 
representative basis. As now constituted the governing body repre- 
sents nothing but itself; that is to say, it is elected by a mere 
fraction even of the small minority who possess the franchise.” 

It is easy to forecast the issue of the struggle which is now per- 
haps only beginning. However long it may last, whatever checks 
or reverses we may have to encounter, the weakest must in the end 
go to the wall. We are many thousand to a mere handful, and the 
flowing tide is with us. The oligarchical system has been tried and 
found wanting, and it must now give place to something better, 
Reform is in the air, and if the Council of the College of Surgeons 
is wise in its generation it will yield with the best grace it can to 
the inevitable. 

Moret MAckenzir. 


(1) When the Bill, by which the governing body of the old Company of Surgeons 
sought to have itself reconstituted as a College, was before the House of Lords in 1797, 
its principal supporter was the Bishop of Rochester, who said ‘‘he thought that he per- 
ceived an equalising spirit at the bottom of the opposition to this Bill. He thought 
Democracy a monster that ought to be unkenneled from its lurking-places and hunted 
down wherever it could be found. It was a monster which in these times ought to be 
extinguished in the birth.” The Right Reverend Father in God had probably not 
recovered from the shock of the French Revolution; indeed, the disturbance of his 
mind is seen in the nice derangement of his epitaphs. Yet even this defender of the 
divine right of governing bodies was obliged to confess himself ‘‘ unfriendly to the idea 
of investing twenty-one members with an absolute dominion over the property of the 
whole corporation.” 

(2) In 1887, the Councillor returned at the head of the poll received only 205 votes, 
and the gentleman whose name stood lowest on the list of those elected had only 101. 
The Council, therefore, altogether did not represent more than a fifth part of its very 
limited constituency, and a man was raised to a position which gave him power to 
manage the affairs of about 17,000 educated men by the votes of 100 among them ! 


*,.* The Editor of this Review does not undertake to return any Manuscripts. 
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THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS OF PROF. HUXLEY. 


ff 
April and March, 1886. 

Science and Morals. 
40° cents. 


Il. 
Ill. 


The Evolution of Theology. 


Two parts. 


Price, 40 cents each. 


Scientific and pseudo-Scientific Realism. 


1. By Prof. Hux.ey, Wineteenth Century, February, 1887. 


2. By the DuKE or ARGYLL, 


3. By Prof. Huxtey, Wineteenth Century, April, 1887. 


Fortnightly Review, December, 1886. Price, 
Nineteenth Century, March, 1887 
Price, 40 cents each. 
Nineteenth Century, November, 188) 


IV. 


Price, 40 cents each. 


Science and the Bishops. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY, 


Nineteenth Centur), 


29 PARK ROW NEW YORK 
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BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 





: In the TREATMENT OF CHRONIC BRIGHT’S DISEASE 
* OF THE KIDNEYS. 

ng By M. M. JORDAN, M.D., Boydton, Virginia. 

at 

at 

ng s - : 

is AGHM)| \\ 

he 

fu 

() 

tec 

nt. 

‘ 

ng DR. M. M. JORDAN, OF BOYDTON, VIRGINIA. 

ed. (A Communication from the Virginia Medical Monthly for March, 1888.) 
3 “Three years ago, without having been previously sensible of impaired strength 


or any deterioration of health, I found myself suffering from BRIGHT’S DISEASE 
of the KIDNEYS. My attention was first directed to the existence of Renal trouble 
7 by DROPSY making its appearance as @DEMA on the face, particularly around the 
a eyes, and simultaneously in the lower extremities. Examination showed that the 
urine contained two and a half percent. of ALBUMEN, there was a heavy sediment, 
and CASTS and URATES were deposited in abundance. This state of things was 
1 soon followed by URAEMIC POISONING, manifested by COMA and delirium, and | 
ton. was confined for many months to my bed, everything pointing to a fatal termination 
Other treatment failing of any permanent good results, I was, in this condition, put 
upon BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, Spring No 2, the good effects of which were soon 
apparent in a notable diminution of the ALBUMEN, a partial disappearance of the 
wry.) DROPSY, and a gradual subsidence of the COMA and delirium. Under the continued 
; use of the Water there was slow but constant improvement in my condition, until I 
was so far restored as to be ab'e to enter actively upon the practice of my profession, 
in which I have now been engaged for some two years, without any interruption of 
moment on account of my health. There has been, occasionally, some manifesta- 
tion of unpleasant symptoms, but I have found them promptly disappear under the 
influence of the Water. With this experience I cannot do less than commend this 
ater to the profession as worthy of trial in other similar cases.”’ 








Water In cases of one dozen half-gallon Bottles, $5 at the Springs. 


8) THOMAS F. GOODE, Prop’r Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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The Leading Review of Free Trade and Political Thought. 


Che Westminster Review. 


Looe Bee Des Dee Dee Dee Dee Doe Bee Deas 22) 2h) Di) A) 20) Deedes Dee Boe ee Bd oh 

. FH The representative p ssive iitic ly 

s ‘The contents of the WesTMINSTER, = P , ‘ a poiitical Month t the 
. — by month, are crisp, bright and = world. An independent Review advocating free trade. It 
« thoroughly readable. Je once more = “ye oo fae P k . , 
3 earnestly recommend the WESTMINSTER = therefore appeals directly to those interested in the p: gation 
= to all who wish to keep abreast of the [ of correct political and commercial principles It will 
s progressive movements of the day.”— ; Z . 

= Free Press. : be found of special value to public men, to students and 
HSA CNCN AVENE RAS oe eneaeisieneees teachers of political science and all interested in that foremost 
American question—Tariff Reform, The following list includes but a small portion of more 


important articles recently published in the WESTMINSTER: 


The Making of Germany. By W. Miller. 

Property in Land. By Sir George Campbell, K,C.S.I., M.P. 
Workmen and Politics. By Henry Rose. 

The Labor Question in Australia. By Jeannie Lockett. 

The Progress of Agriculture and the Decline of Small Farming. 
Carlyle’s Philosophy of History. By Lewis G, James, U.S.A. 
The Rnssian Peasantry. By J. A. Partridge. 

Practical Socialism. By A. R. Neuman. 

Some Economic Aspects of the Eight Hours’ Movement, 

A Rational Use of Sunday. 

The Vitality of Protectionist Fallacies. 

Some Criticisms of Bi-Metallist Arguments. 

Land Pnrchase: a Profitable State Investment. 

Leasehold Enfranchisement. 

Mr. Bryce’s American Commonwealth. 

The Decimal and the Metric Systems. 

Statistics vs. Malthus. N 
The Malthusian Theory of Population. 
Work and Women. 


How Every Tenant Farmer May Become His Own Landlord. By Edward Atkinson TH 
The Neighbors’ Club. ) 
The Future of Emigration. ON 
Gold, Silver and Bi-Metallism, B 
Bank of England One Pound Notes. A 

The Growth and Decay of Class Distinctions. R 
The Colonies and Colonization. WA 
Mr. Sydney Buxton’s “ Finance and Politics.” ’ 
The Liberty of the Subject (Female). By N. Arling. . 


International Arbitration. By Spencer L. Holland. 
‘The Origin of Right and Wrong. 

The Irish-Americans; their Position and Influence. 
The Decline of Divorce. 


PRICE, $4.00 PER YEAR; 40 CENTS PER SINGLE COPY. 


Sample Copies Free on Application. 


Leonard Seott Publication Co. 


29 PARK Row, NEw YORK. 
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SAFE INVESTMENTS 


We believe that most people prefer 


rate of interest without safety. 


| 

| safety in an investment rather than a high 
| Our Company has had an experience 
| 


of twenty years, and has loaned nearly 


Twenty Millions of Dollars 





— 


TYPEWRITERS. 


pargent like establishment in the world. First- 
class Second-hand Instruments at half new prices. 
Unprejudiced advice given on all makes. Ma- 
chines sold on monthly payments. Any Instru- 
ment manufactured — toexamine, 
EXCHANGING A SPECIALTY. Wholesale prices 
to dealers. Illustrated Catalogues Free. 
TYPEWRITER tt Broadway, New York. 


HEADQUARTERS, { 144 La Salle St., Chicago. 


D. L. Dowd’s Health Exerciser. 
For Brain-Wo1 kers & Sedentary People 


mm Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; the 
mm Athlete or Invalid. A complete 
gymnasium. ‘Takes up but 6 in. 
square floor-room; new, scientific, 
durable,comprehensive, cheap. In- 
dorsed by 20,000 physicians, law- 
yers, clergymen, editors and others 
Send for ill’d circular, 40 eng’s; no 





now using it. 


charge. Prof. D. L. Dowd, Scientific Physical and 
Vocal Culture, 9 East 14th Street. 








ee PEN TH CEraruRyY. 
Marcu, 1°90. Price, 40 cents. 
CONTENTS: 

THE REPORT OF THE PARNELL 
MISSION. By Michael Davitt. 

ON BOOKS AND THE HOUSING OF THEM. 
By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 

A BATTLE DESCRIBED FROM THE 
RANKS. By Arthur V. Palmer. 

WALLACE ON DARWINISM. By 
Rev, the Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 

A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
By the Kev. J. Jessop Teague. 

ON JUSTICE. 

PROPERTY. By the Right Hon. Lord Bramwell. 

BRAIN WORK AND MANUAL WORK. By 
Prince Kropotkin, 

AWORKINGMAN’S REPLY TO PROFESSOR 

} HUXLEY. By J. D. Christie. 

FOUR MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Hon. Lord Brassey. 

THE SUPPRESSION OF RABIES IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. By George Fleming, 

H See, LL.D. 

}CAPITAL—THE MOTHER OF 

By Professor Huxley. 


COM- 


the Right 
PRELATE. 


By Herbert Spencer. 







3y the Right 


LABOUR. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 
29 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 
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COMMUNISM. 
DR. 
RESULTS OF EUROPEAN 


WAS JEHOVAH A 


TITHES. 
A PLEA FOR THE 


ANGLO-CATHOLICISM : 


| THE 


without loss to any customer. 


We can do the same for you, and at 
the same time pay you a good rate of 
interest, and shall be glad to tell you how 
it is done. 


Our Assets, Dec. 31, 1889, $2,985,592. 


American Investment Co., 
150 NASSAU ST.,, N. Y. CITY. 


E. S. Ornmssy, President 


A. L. Orsay, H. E. Simmons, Vice-Presidents 








ald PORARY REVIEW. 


Marcu, 1890. Price, 40 cents. 

CONTENTS ¢ 
By Emile de Laveieye. 
By Canon MacColl, 
INTERCOURSE 
WITH THE AFRICAN. By Joseph Thomson. 
FETISH STONE? By 


VON DOLLINGER. 


Anerew Lang. 

By J. Allanson Picton, M.P. 
PUBLISHERS. By Rev. 
Dr, Jessopp. 

Old and New. By 
Principal Fairbairn, D.D. 


THE TAXATION OF GROUND RENTS. By 


J. Fletcher Moulton, Q. C. 
REMINISCENSCES OF A CHURCH RATE 
STRUGGLE. By Mrs. Steadman Aldis. 
FREE SCHOOLS AND PUBLIC MANAGE. 
MENT. By Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley. 
FOUR OXFORD HISTORY LEC- 
TURERS. Letter to the Editor, By Professor 
Thorold Rogers. 





LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 
29 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 











a 
II, 
III. 





SOCIAL QUESTIONS. 


BY PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 
On the Natural Inequality of Men. Nineteenth Century, January, 1890 
Natural Rights and Political Rights. Nineteenth Century, February, 1890 


Capital, the Mother of Labour. Nineteenth Century, March, 1890 


Absolute Political Ethics. 3y HERBERT SPENCER. Nineteenth Century, Jat 
The New Trades-Unionism, By Frepertc HArkRison. Nineteenth Century, 


The State and the Sermon on the Mount. By the Right Rev. the Bisnop or | | 


OUGH. Fortnightly Review, January, 1890. 


English and Americans. By Wm. Morton FULLERTON. Fortnightly Review 


, a 1890 

The Homes of the Poor. By Mary Jeune. Fortnight/y Review, January, 189 

The Labour Problem. By D. F. Scuioss. Fortnightly Review, October, 1889 

The Nationalization of Land. Three Papers. 1. How to Nationalize the Land. by 
F. L. Soper. Westminster Review, September, 1889. 2. The National Administra- 
tration of the Land. By F. L. Sorer. Westminster Review, October, 1889. 3. The 
Nationalization of the Land: A Reply. Westminster Review, January, 1 

Property in Land. 3y Sir GeorGE CAMPBELL, K.C.S.I.,M.P. Westminst 
February, 1890. 

Political Principles. By Freperic GreeNwoop. Fortnightly Review, Novem! 188 

The Natural Evolution of Man. By A. Dewar. Westminster Review, Novem| 188 

Two New Utopias. [Notice of Bellamy’s ‘‘Looking Backward.”] By EMILE DE | 
Contemporary Review, January, 1890. 

The Future of English Monarchy, By FRANK H. HILL. Contemporary Review, | 189 

Christianity and Socialism. By the DEAN oF WELLS. Contemporary Review, N 188¢ 

The Ethics of the Drink Question, By JAMES RUNCIMAN Contemporary Revi Octo 
ber, 1889. 

The Eight Hours Question. 1. An Eight Hour Law. By H. H. Cuampio Vine- 
teenth Century, September, 1889. 2. The Limitations of the Hours of Labor. By 
SIDNEY WEBB. Contemporary Review, December, 1889. 3. The Eight Hour Quee- 
tion. By R. B. HALpang, Q.C.,M.P. Contemporary Review, February, 1890. 

Profit-Sharing. By Professor J. S. NICHOLSON. Contemporary Review, January, 1598. 


Justice. By Herpert SPENCER. Mineteenth Century, March, 1890. 


PRICE EACH, POST PAID, 40 CENTS. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY, 


29 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
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“Tye WEEK, one of the ablest papers on the Continent.”—Descriptive America. 


THE WEEK. 


A Canadian Journal of Politics, Literature, Science and Arts. 


HE WEEK, now in its seventh year of publication, has been greatly enlarged 
iio and improved, rendering it still more worthy the cordial support of every one 

interested in the maintenance of a first-class literary journal. 

The independence in politics and criticism which has characterized THE WEEK 
ever since its first issue will be rigidly maintained; and unceasing efforts will be made 
to improve its literary character and increase its value and attractiveness as a journal 
for the cultured home. Many new and able writers are now, or have promised to 
become, contributors to its columns, and the constant aim of the Publisher will be 
to make THE WEEK fully equal to the best literary journals in Britain and the United 
States. 

As heretofore, Pror. GoLDWIN SMITH will, from time to time, contribute articles. 
London, Paris, Washington and Montreal Letters from accomplished correspondents 
will appear at regular intervals. 

WEEK in its enlarged form is the same size as “‘ Harper’s Weekly,” and 
the largest paper of its class on the continent. 


PRICE, $3.00 PER ANNUM; 10 CENTS PER COPY. 
PRESS AND PERSONAL OPINIONS. 


1 take only one English weekly paper, The Sfectator, aud one Canadian, THe Week, andasa rule I should be 
puzzled to say which I should miss most.—F rom a letter by Thomas Hughes, author of ‘Tom Brown's School Days.” 


Tue Week has already taken a well-earned position as one of the leading journals.—Boston Home Journal 


h Iregard Tue Weex as one of the most interesting and satisfying literary publications in America; and certainly 
there has been no period in its history when its excellence was so marked as at present.—/. W. Longley, Attorney 
General of Nova Scotia, Halifax, 15th May, 1889, 


™ Wecan recommend Tue Werx to business men, politicians, men of literary tastes and in short, to the reading 
public generally, as a journal combining a great variety of subjects, al] specially handled by able writers, each in his 
specialty.—Bradstreet’s. 


_ There isno paper I read with the same interest as Tue Week, and there is no other paper I read through from 
beginning toend.—/. Mackelcan, Q.C., Hamilton. 


Les a pene6e a large envergure est condens6e en quelques pages dans un style philosophique, chatié, magistral.- 
echeur, 


All The Leading Writers in Canada are 
Contributors to The Week. 


@. BLACKETT ROBINSON, Publisher, 5 JORDAN ST., TORONTO. 


SAMPLE COPIES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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Gates Rock s# Ore Breaker 


BROKEN STONE MAKES THE BEST ROADWAY IN THE WORLD. IT IS 
EQUALLY DESIRABLE FOR CITY AND COUNTRY. 


STONE BALLAST WILL NEVER BE EXCELLED FOR RAILWAY USE. 
VERY! How can the stone be ANSWER In the GATES ROCK Anp 
* broken cheapest? ORE BREAKER! 
CAPACITY IN TONS OF 2,000 POUNDS. 
Sizeo— 2to 4tonsperhour. Size 4— 15 to 30 tons per hour, 
1—4to 8 * 8 “ 5s—e25to 40 “ “ 
2— 6to12 * si ** 6— 30to 60 ‘ ° 
woe s “* 9y— 40tO 75 
** 8—100 to 200 
Passing 2 1-2 in. ring, according to character a1 ardness of 
material. 


Great SAVING in POWER. Adjustable to any Degree of Fineness, 


The principle involved in this Breaker acknowledged to be 
the greatest success ever introduced into Stonebreah Machin 
ery. The Gates Breaker has made more railroad bal and road 
metal than all other kinds of breakers combined. 

Universally Adopted by Mining Companies, 
Many Hundreds Used by Railway Companies 

Will furnish a thousand references from Contractors, Street 

Superintendents, Mines, Cement Manufacturers, etc 


ALSO MANUFACTURE 


Y/ THE CORNISH ROLLS PULVERIZER 


Fine Crushing Plants, Concentrators and other Mining Machinery. 


Address fr Catsiosv. GATES IRON WORKS 
’ 


73a Queen Victoria Street, LONDON 


12 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK. 5 “ ‘i St. ‘AGO. 
i teed vee ges Rhy 90m South Clinton St., CHICAGO 


3—10 to 20 








BEST SELLING NOVELTY ON THE MARKET. 


18,000 SOLD LAST SEASON. 
Gem Roller Organ = a ' “is ie No Paper Music 


to wear out. 


RETAILS FOR $6. 
Uses Interchangeable 


PLays 300 TUNES. = ese Wooden Rollers 


Correspondence with the Trade and Canvassers invited. 


THE AUTOPHONE CO., ITHACA, N. Y. 


EXPANDED METAL 


ge 

SESE A. : - Is the ** Trade ” name for plates of soft steel cut and opened out into 
ws —_ pa «webs of diamond or other shaped mesh. For fencing it is unsur- 
x 3 * passed. being strong and durable, giving great protection with least 
obstruction to view of enclosure. It is not of the * stretched” order 
~ of fence, but a solid and substantial structure, which when mounted 
8 in various ways makes a neat and attractive guard for Lawn, Park 
Church, Cemetery or Farm that will prove a good investment. For 
Summer Doors, Window Guards, Poultry Yards and Ornamental 

Garden Work, more durable than wire. 


Our Steel Lath commends itself to architects and builders as the best 
metallic lath in use. It requires no stretching or furring; its form 
makes it rigid, and yet it can be readily moulded, to anv red curve 
orangle. Gives a perfect “key” throughout. Spec our Lath to 
reduce the fire risk on your buildings 

Write for Catalogue! andjname this$!Magazine. ,?8 


Paya Central Expanded Metal Ci. 


1026 Ridge Ave., Phila. 116 WATER ST., PITTSBURGH, PA. 2 
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. SPACE 123. 67H89%—-3 5.8% 22:46) &S%* 


The MERRITT Typewriter is a Simple, Compact Machine within the means of all. 


Prints from clear Metau type. No ribbon to smut the fingers, paper or wear out. 








Is self-inking and beautiful in Style and Finish. Perfect Alignment. The MER- 


' | RITT is the very best of all low-priced machines. Does work equal to the one 


. ; 
hundred dollar machines and has many advantages never before offered in any 
5 | . 

| . : . e me 
| other machine, whether high or low-priced. A great saver of Time and Labor by 
| 


expediting all correspondence. The MERRITT is as necessary to every house- 
| 
hold as the family sewing machine, for the Typewriter has come to stay and the 





day is near at hand when the illegible old manuscript letters will be numbered | 





among the lost arts. Teach your boys and girls to use the MERRITT Typewriter. | 
| 

| 
lef} This is exact copy of the MERRITT'S work. It is 


fequal to that of any High Priced Typewriter. Re- 
jlieves fatigue from steady use of pen. Improves 
spelling and punctuation. Interests and instructs | 
f,fichildren. The entire correspondence of a business | 
—fihouse can be done with it. Learned in a half hour | 
from directions. Prints Capitals, small letters, | 
# figures and characters, 78 in all. Price $15 com- 

















w fi lete. 
~ CT ee oe vs my 
tk, Write for Circulars, Vv oluntary Testimonials and sworn-to Speed Test of 60 words a minute. | 





ror ——_—— 


| AGENTS & CANVASSERS IN ALL CITIES & COUNTRIES WANTED. 


a LYON MANUFACTURING CO., 


ol i 59 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE WORLD. 











~ Bialik Jadilions al Ball Price, 


Aaahard Scott Publication Cos Periodicals 
FOR 1890. 


Nineteenth Century. | “To say that these arf 
Contemporary Review. the se valuable periodicals 
Fortnightly Review. published in the English lan. 


Issued Monthly —Either One, $4.50 | guage is only to say what 
Any Two, $8.50; All Three, $12.00 
Single Copies, 40 Cts. every reader knows. A man 


Westminster Review. cannot keep abreast of the 


Monthly—Per Year, $4.00 times as a reader, abreast of 
Single Copies, 40 Cts. 





NTH omrenes “ 


NINETEE 


‘ 
4 








the current of historic research 


Edinburgh Review. and review, of _ scientific 
Quarterly Review. achievement and_ discussion, 
Scottish Review. of literary effort and criticism, 


Issued Quarterly—Either One, $4.00 of political movement and 
Any Two, $7.50; All Three, $10.50 ae . 
With Blackwood’s, $13 00 debate, of religious inquiry, 


ingle Copies, $1.25 isi 
Single Copies, $ progress, revision and develop- 


Blackwood’s Magazine. ment, unless he is a careful 


Issued Monthly, $3.00 Per Year. 
Single Copies, 30 Cts. 
With Either Quarterly, $6.50 
With Any Two, $10.00; with All 
Three, $13.00 





reader of these publications; 
and they give all that the 
general reader can attend to, 


Shakespeariana. or, as a rule, desires.’— 7he 


Issued Quarterly—Seventh Year. Buffalo Commercial, 
$2.00 per year, 50 cts. per copy. 





— 





ALL POSTPAID THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES, CANADA AND MEXIGO. 


Leonard Scott Publication Co. 


SAM’L P. FERREE, T . 
Orrice : 134 Sours Eicuru Saete 29 Park Row, New York City. 


PHILADEL PHIA. 
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